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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Your Forum for March contains 
some clinical articles which ought to stim- 
ulate your mental digestion and provide 
conversation at the breakfast table. Not 
that Tue Forum aims to compete with 
either your boiled egg or your newspaper — 
welabor under no such illusion— but we do 
believe that every article in this issue will 
help you set straight in your own mind 
some problem which concerns your daily 
life. Taz Forum does not compete with 
the daily newspaper or even the Sunday 
supplement. Our writers are constantly 
probing the implications of the news and 
sometimes they are even ahead of the 
news. One example of the first sort is Mr. 
Vandercook’s amusing paper on big game 
hunting in Africa. An instance of beating 
the news is Mrs. MacFadden’s astounding 
revelation that property in the United 
States is being set aside from taxation so 
rapidly for religious, educational, med- 
ical, and recreational purposes that in 
Massachusetts alone exemptions are in- 
creasing at the rate of $60,000,000 annu- 
ally, We are confident that before many 


years the newspapers will be full of this 
subject. 


Every Curistian home should 
weigh carefully the three articles on our 
religious lobbyists, ethical, protestant, 
and Catholic. Last autumn there was in 
Congress a lot of healthy frankness about 
lobbying which swept aside hypocrisy 
and removed from the word “lobby” at 
least some of its sinister odor. Mr. Grundy 
of Pennsylvania, hauled before a commit- 
tee of the Senate, frankly revealed him- 
self a lobbyist and was rewarded by being 
promptly invested in a senatorial toga. 
Lobbying is a fact whether right or wrong, 
and if lobbying for sugar is right, does it 
follow that it is right to lobby also for re- 


ligion? These are rather searching ques- 
tions, 


, Iy OUR FOREWORD last month we 
praised President Hoover for having 
translated into the White House the high 
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YOUR NEGROID AND INDIAN BEHAVIOR 


Carl G. Jung 

If you are a typical American, you have succumbed to jazz, to 
Negro spirituals, and to Negro Laughter. From the Indians you 
have borrowed your sports and hero worship, your tobacco and 
chewing gum. How much more of your behavior do you owe to 
these primitive races? Jung, the great Swiss psychologist, presents 
in this article a highly original view of America’s national 
characteristics. 





THE DANCE OF DEATH 


Major Thomas Coulson 
In this last installment of “Mata Hari,” you will attend the secret 
trial of Germany’s woman spy before the French court-martial; 
you will see her perform her own death-dance in Saint-Lazare 
Prison while she waited for the reprieve which never came; and, 
finally, you will go with her to the rifle range at Vincennes where 
she paid the penalty for betraying 50,000 Allied soldiers. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

Sir Arthur Keith 
A world-renowned surgeon and scientist takes you into his com- 
plete confidence: “I am resolved to be resolutely honest with 
myself and my readers. I know I shall shock many, but I hope my 
confession may bring comfort to others.” 


THE BOOK RACKET 


Lillian Symes vs. Herschel Brickell 
Have you ever had the experience of dipping avidly into some new 
book widely heralded as “the great American novel” only to dis- 
cover that it was just another dish of tripe? Then read this debate 
on the three B’s of racketeering — Blurb, Ballyhoo, and Bun- 
combe. 


THESE WOMEN! 


E. W. Howe 
Dark reflections on the fair sex by the disillusioned “Sage of 
Potato Hill.” 


OUR WANTING MACHINE 

Dr. G. V. Hamilton 
Within each of us is a wanting machine, ruthless in its desires, 
craving without rhyme or reason. It is the hiding place both of 
original sin and the magic lamp, and it may make of us either 
nervous invalids, reformers, criminals or healthy athletes, decent 
citizens, great artists. Which shall it be? And how can we control 
it? Says Dr. Hamilton: “‘Forenoons spent with nervous patients 
and afternoons with healthy monkeys can teach you surprising 
truths about human nature.” 


PROHIBITION TEN YEARS AFTER 


Fabian Franklin 

In January the Anti-Saloon League celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of national prohibition, only a few days after the Wicker- 
sham Committee published its first report dealing with the virtual 
breakdown of the nation’s enforcement machinery. Comparing 
the fair picture of hopes and promises which the dry forces 
painted ten years ago with the conditions now prevailing, Mr. 
Franklin challenges you to consider whether the legal remedy of 
prohibition has not brought on new diseases as bad,. or worse, 
than those it was intended to cure. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


ideals of American engineering. His ap- 
pointment of expert commissions to sup. 
vey candidly and scientifically practically 
every public aspect of American life proves 
him to be an admirable director. Direc. 
tion is part of the battle of statesmanship, 
but of course it is not everything, and Mr, 
Hoover has been criticized for not exhibit. 
ing to the satisfaction of some people two 
other qualities, leadership and synthesis, 
As to leadership he has not, for example, 
driven Congress to enact his will in tariff 
legislation as some senators would have 
had him do. By the other quality, syn. 
thesis, we mean codrdination in his public 
utterances on every possible topic and a 
broad underlying philosophic interpreta- 
tion of American statesmanship. 


Miz. Hoover wrote recently to a 
friend, according to the press, in summar- 
izing his duties: “As against all this the 
President has, for a few short years, the 
opportunity to speed the orderly march of 
a glorious people.” That is indeed a splen- 
did opportunity, and any president who 
measures up to that rule has done a good 
job. But there are those among us who 
expect a lot. At a time when critics are 
dinning in our ears that we are not a 
glorious people at all, that far from being 
on any march anywhere we are running 
hither and yon nervously and excitedly 
without any broad connecting view of 
things, some of us who have not time to 
delve into philosophy and do not find the 
answer in the churches, the colleges, or 
the newspapers, look to the President to 
tell us just where America is headed and 
to relate every isolated national phenome 
non to a national plan of life. 


To asx a president to be a prophet 
as well as an administrator of his party's 
mandate, is indeed a large order. Few of 
our presidents have been that. In a sense, 
Washington predicted our destiny, but 
even Lincoln was more of a leader thans 
philosopher. Wilson turned prophet in 8 
very magnificent sense and came to grief. 
A philosopher in the White House would 
have to include in every utterance & 
restatement of his particular golden rule. 
He would have to relate esthetics and ec 
nomics. When he tells us to build! build! 
build! he would tell us how to build beaut 
fully instead of turning our streets into 
chasms and effacing the natural beauty 
of our scenery. He would have to emulate 
the ancient Pharaohs in ordering montr 
ments distinguished not only for industry 
but for beauty. But Egypt was a 
ism. In our time Russia and Italy seem 
be equally dogmatic about their nation 
philosophy and national destiny and quite 
clear as to where they are headed. A 
philosophic vision is not so easy for ® 
leader of a strident democracy. 


— Henry Gopparp Leach 
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Last CALL! 


Midnight—March 31, 1930 


If your order for 
the famous Hugo’s 
FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT is post- 
marked after Mid- 
night, March 31, 
1930, it will be re- 
turned to you or 


held until you designate your willing- 
ness to pay the advanced price which 


goes into effect on April first. 


R years this famous course was sold 
at a world-standard price higher 
than is now asked. Then, through a 

particularly advantageous royalty con- 
tract for 10,000 sets, the price was lowered 
to only $9.85. Those sets are nearly gone! 
contract expires at Midnight, 
March 31. The publishers have no choice. 
The price must go up! But today — NOW 
—you can still have one of the same, 
complete twenty-four lesson sets which 
have successfully instructed so many 
usands, for the same bargain price 
Which has prevailed for the past year. 
Business and professional men and 
Women all over the world have mastered 
a fine working knowledge of French — 
most valuable second language on 
tarth—by this easy rapid method. In 
it own homes or offices, in spare mo- 
ments that might have been wasted, 
ween business conferences, in a ten or 
minutes just before bed, thousands 
upon thousands of people have enjoyed 
game” which taught them the 
language, inflection and accent of Paris! 


learning French the Hugo Way 
a Fascinating Game 


Tris more like a game than study, the wa 
arranged it. All the tedious school- 
tom labor has been eliminated. You start 
werting complete, accurate French sentences 
liga proper accent from the first page of 
emi one. You learn French as you learned to 


werd 


HUGO'S 


FRENCH 
AT 
SIGHT 


with the Dictionary FREE! 


This indispensable English-French, French-English Dic- 
tionary will be given absolutely without charge to every 
one who enrolls in the Hugo French-At-Sight course now! 


Bound in rich, dark green seal grain, clearly printed on 
tough, thin paper. Its 623 pages contain 24,000 words. 


Thousands Have Paid the Full Price 
You Must Act at Once to Obtain 
This Bargain Before the Price Goes Up! 


talk, by imitating other sounds and using 
simple, necessary words and sentences. 


The uses for this knowledge are infinite. 
Travelling, of course, familiarity with French 
is indispensable. In modern conversation at 
home, the ability to use an apt French phrase 
or to answer one spoken by a friend is a distinct 
social attribute. Reading French periodicals, 
both business and personal letters, great French 
books in their original form — the list can be 
continued indefinitely. In Europe, all classes 
speak at least two languages. Today, it is very 
generally assumed that you speak French, here 
in America. 


Get Your Set On Approval! 


Now, you can add a knowledge of French to 
the list of accomplishments which makes you 
the individual you are. You can easily acquire 
a command of a vast fund of conversational 
French, in your spare time at home. No other 
attainment of which you may be proud was 
mastered as quickly as this one may be. Few 
will be more valuable to you all through life. 


Don’t waste any time! Don’t lose a minute. 
Put the coupon into a mail box today! Give 
Hugo’s Freneh-At-Sight a free trial! In just a 
week’s time you will actually be speaking 
complete French sentences correctly! 


You Must Act NOW! 


Ir you act NOW, the complete twenty-four 
lesson course will be sent to you on approval — 
to read and study for seven days FREE. Then, 
if you want to keep it — and the indispensable 
dictionary — you may pay for the course as 
you learn, only a few pennies a day! — but only 
if you mail the coupon before March 31, 1930! 


Try several lessons; test your progress. At 
the end of 5 days, if you are entirely satisfied, 
send us $1.85 as a first payment. If the lessons 
do not come up to your expectations, return 
them with the dictionary at our expense. If 
you keep the lessons, you continue to pay as 
you learn at $2 each month for 4 successive 
months — making a total of only $9.85 for the 
complete course! Act at once to be SURE you 
get your Hugo course at the bargain price. 
After Midnight, March 31, 1930—the price 
must be advanced! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC, 
American Representative: 


HUGO’S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-603 Garden City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-603, Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s 
“French-At-Sight” and the imported French- 
English Dictionary for 5 days’ examination. At 
the end of that time I will either mail you $1.85, 
and $2 each month for 4 successive months, or 
return the lessons and the dictionary to you. 





OPLNIONS 
about BODKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus. — KEATS 


Reviews by 


GRANVILLE HICKS 
Cc. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


The Humanist Creed 


HvuMANISM AND AMERICA, edited by Nor- 
man Foerster; Farrar & Rinehart, 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


Iw ms prerace to this sympo- 
sium Norman Foerster writes, “More and 
more persons, oppressed with the stale 
skepticism of the post-war period, are 
beginning to grow skeptical of that skep- 
ticism, and are looking for a new set of 
controlling ideas capable of restoring 
value to human existence.” He is quite 
right: skepticism has become the refuge of 
the impotent and the slovenly, a cheap 
substitute for thought and effort, a magic 
device that preserves for mediocrity a sense 
of superior endowment. And he is also 
right when he goes on to say that the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with prevailing 
attitudes has led to an increasing interest 
in humanism. Humanism has, after all, a 
clearly defined body of doctrine, and it 
holds out at least the hope that values and 
standards may be discovered even in the 
contemporary chaos. 

It is the insistence of the humanists on 
the need for standards that has led many 
of us to look with some favor on their 
position and to study with some care their 
writings. But we have continued to ask 
ourselves whether the standards which 
the humanists propose meet the needs 
which we recognize. Humanism and Amer- 
ica has, I find, clarified the answer which 
I would make. Here are fourteen essays, 
eight on general questions of theory and 
conduct, six on specific problems raised by 
American literature. Here, for example, 
is a definition of humanism by Profes- 
sor Irving Babbitt, a criticism of science 
by L. T. More, a study of Dreiser by 
Professor Robert Shafer, a discourse on 
mechanism by Bernard Bandler, a com- 
mencement paper by Richard Brown of 
Bowdoin. Here the older and the younger 
humanists come together. There are 
differences in tone, method, and interest; 


RICHARD HUGHES 


but the contributors are enlisted under a 
single banner; and they unite in telling us 
— at present spectators of their militant 
progress — that whoever is not for them 
must be against them. There is not only 
an opportunity, there is a necessity, for 
us to make a decision. 

But almost the first pages intensified 
doubts which I have long felt in consid- 
ering Babbittean humanism. For me the 
Christian epic is, for a hundred reasons, 
impossible; for me standards must be 
based on some conception of human na- 
ture, not on some doctrine of divinity. 


iv 


Irvinc Bassitt 


The majority of Mr. Foerster’s contribu- 
tors do not agree with me. Five of them 
are openly allied with institutionalized 
Christianity; the others are obviously 
committed, whether they realize it or not, 
to traditional theism. Theoretically their 
position is independent of both the nat- 
ural and the divine, but the protests of 
those who still bother to profess neutrality 
grow weaker and weaker. Even Babbitt 
goes far on the religious path, and T. S. 
Eliot may yet have the gratification of 
seeing the master safe in the bosom of 
the church. 

There is no objection, of course, to 
these humanists’ being as religious as 
they please. They might still have much 
to offer the rest of us; there might be 
much common ground on which we could 


VINCENT McHUGH 
IRWIN EDMAN 


stand together. But they will not have it 
so; we must go the entire distance with 
them if we wish to possess any of their 
virtues. It seems to me possible to believe 
that man possesses certain unique quali- 
ties even though he is part of a universe 
that is essentially a single process. It 
seems to me rational to hold that there are 
laws which apply only in the human 
realm, even though the human realm is 
embraced by the natural. And it seems to 
me that, holding such beliefs, one might 
deserve, within limits at least, the respect 
and coéperation of the Babbittean human- 
ists. But, as they see it, one who voices 
such opinions should not merely be read 
out of the party; he should be stood up 
and shot at as the most dangerous of the 
enemy. 

This arrogance on the part of Babbitt 
and his followers has, I believe, not only 
the effect of cutting them off from sup 
port which they might find valuable; it 
also blinds them to certain serious defects 
of their position. There is no space here 
for any adequate criticism of the dogmas 
expounded in Humanism and America, 
but I doubt if any reader of the volume 
can escape the conclusion that the view 
of conduct there set forth is parched and 
meager, and the view of literature arid. 
If the outlook of the humanists is narrow, 
the explanation lies, I believe, in ther 
rigid dualism. And that particular tenet, 
it is worth pointing out, is the very one 
that drives them into the church. 

After all, the significant fact about any 
quality is not that it is peculiarly humat 
but that it contributes to the 
life. The greatest achievement of the 
humane imagination is not the exemplifice 
tion of the need for restraint, but the dis 
covery and vivid envisagement of those 
ends toward which life may be guided and 
for the sake of which restraint is natu 
and whole-heartedly exercised. Such # 
conception liberates literature from the 
bonds in which the Babbitteans 
confine it, and frees criticism from 
necessity of regarding literature a8 Com 
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Adventure 


THE LAST FRONTIER 
By Zack T. Sutiey 


The West that was wild is spread 
across these pages from an old 
frontiersman’s exciting life. $4.00 





JUNGLE PORTRAITS 
By Delia J. Akeley 


The extremely interesting story 
of Mrs. Akeley’s adventures in 
Africa, illustrated with many un- 
usual photographs. 





DEATH VALLEY 
By Bourke Lee 


One of America’s most magnetic 
spots—its rich lore and history — 
in a beautifully illustrated book. 





THE GREAT WHITE 
SILENCE 


By Louis F. Rouquette 


A story of Alaska by a French- 
man whose work bears a striking 


resemblance to that of Jack 
London. 








MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 


ROOSEVELT 


By OWEN WISTER 


Roosevelt and 
Wister were friends 
for forty years and 
this story of their 
relationship isan in- 
timate portrait 
which contains 





A Short History of the 


much newRoosevelt 
material never be- 
fore printed. Many 
letters are included 
in the narrative. 


Illustrated $5.00 





FRENCH PEOPLE 


By Charles Guignebert 


This story of the 
French people is com- 
parable in its field to 
The Rise of American 
Civilization, which it 
resembles in its scope 


and method. The 
author is one of the 
Sorbonne’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars. 


2 vols. $15.00 









THESE RECENT YEARS 


A HISTORY OF AMERICA SINCE 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 


This is a story of our own era, seen through the eyes 
of a competent historian, and written with detachment 
and balance. America goes on a parade you will view 
$4.00 


with amusement and interest. 


NUMBER: The Language of Science 


By Tobias Dantzig 


From the South Sea Islander counting his fingers to the involved 
mathematics of an Einstein, the author unfolds the fascinating 


story of the number concept. $4.00 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE By Jane Addams 


ry of the famous Chicago social settlement is now brought 
own to the present by Miss Addams. 


John Wanamaker 
By Joseph H. Appel 


A biography of one of America’s 
great merchants, 


Sir William Johnson 
By Arthur Pound and Richard E. Day 
The life of the Mohawk war 


erican soldier, British 
nd empire builder. $6.00 








Illustrated $4.00 








New Novels 


ALL THINGS ARE 
POSSIBLE 


By Lewis Browne 


The author of This Believing 
World has written his first novel 
—an apocryphal story of an out- 
cast girl of Magdala, told with 
Mr. Browne’s usual artistry. $2.50 











THE LACQUER LADY 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 


Old Mandalay is the scene of 
this novel of life, love and in- 
trigue in the court of Burma. 

$2.50 


THE CAR OF 
CROESUS 


By Ernest Poole 


Ernest Poole goes on a gay holi- 
day in this story of happy days 
and hilarious nightsin Manhattan, 
$2.00 


GUESTS OF SUMMER 
By Paul M. Fulcher 


A romance of war time, marked 
by sustained interest and a com- 
passionate quality. $2.50 








MAHATMA GANDHI'S IDEAS 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 


It isalmost impossible to pick up a newspaper or magazine with- 
out seeing Gandhi’s name. The autkor tells, largely in Gandhi's 
own words, what he is thinking and trying to do. $3.00 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH AND AFTER 


By Irving Fisher 


BLACK GENESIS 


By Samuel Gaillard Stoney 
and Gertrude Mathews Shelby 


From thesame Gullah 
district of South Caro- 
lina which gave Amer- 
ican literature Black 
April and Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary, comes this 
highly amusing ac- 


PRICES SUBJECT 





count of creation, or 
how humans and ani- 
mals got this way. The 
entire chronicle offers 
novel entertainment. 


Illustrated. $5.00 
TO CHANGE 


~ aoe 


One of our foremost economists views the recent market debacle 
and presents conclusions of interest to every investor. 


$2.00 


THE PHILIPPINES 
PAST and PRESENT 


By Dean C. Worcester 


This is a new edition, thorough-: 
ly revised and enlarged by J. R. 
Hayden and published in a single 
volume at a reduced price. The 
Philippine question has again be- 
come acute. This is the author- 
itative work on the whole subject. 

$6.00 





CMILLAN COMPANY: 60 Fifth Avenue~.NEW YORK 
































































PURE GOLD 


A NEW NOVEL 


BY O. E. ROLVAAG 


Author of “GIANTS IN THE EARTH” 


FIVE GENERATIONS 


By Margaret Armstrong 


Life and letters of an American family, 
1750-1900. Walter Lippman says: ‘‘It 
is a book which enables the reader to 
feel what it might have been like to 
have been alive when these letters and 
- diaries were written.”’ $5.00 


CLOSING HOUR 


By Norah Hoult 


“‘Norah Hoult’s gift for narrative is 
the right magic for story telling,’’ said 
H. M. Tomlinson of this gifted English 
author’s first book, Poor Women. Her 
new novel with its tragic portrayal 
of the break-up of a middle class family 
justifies the praise bestowed on her by 
Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett. $2.50 


Recent Harper Successes 


ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 
By H. M. Tomlinson 


“Here, something of vital importance 
has beensaidabout the war.’’—Dorothea 
Lawrence Mann. 10th printing. $2.50 


MOTHERS CRY 
By Helen Grace Carlisle 


The dramatic story of a woman's life. 
“Full to the brim with life.""—N. Y. 
Times. 6th printing. $2.50 


THE 42nd 


and “PEDER VICTORIOUS” 


HE strength that raised Giants in | 

the Earth and Peder Victorious to 
epic scale is here—but this time Mr. | 
Rolvaag concentrates his amazing | 
powers upon two people, telling with 
irresistible power how their lives are 
completely dominated by a force over 
which they had lost control—gold. 
“An immensely powerful picture 
standing as if hewn in granite.’’—The 
Book Review. $2.50 


EMILY DICKINSON 


The Enigma of Her Personality 
By Josephine Pollitt 
The author turns over much new ma- 
terial, and brings a new interpretation 
to the love life and strange sweet per- 
sonality of Emily Dickinson. An im- 
portant contribution to literary his- 
tory. Illustrated $4.00 


PENDING HEAVEN 
By William Gerhardi 
Max is looking for heaven—in the 
arms of a lovely lady. The ladies are 
easy—but heaven remains tantalizing- 
ly remote. The most sophisticated, 
cleverly shocking international com- 
edy since The Polyglots. $2.50 | 


Recent Harper Successes 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
By J. B. Priestley 

“So romantic, so gay, so good- 
humored.’’— Amy Loveman. 

80th thousand. $3.00 


IS SEX NECESSARY ? 
By James Thurber and E. B. White 
“One of the funniest satires ever writ- 
ten.’’—Heywood Broun. 
13th printing. $2.00 


PARALLEL 


A NOVEL 


BY JOHN DOS PASSOS 


After five years, the author of Manhattan Transfer gives us 
another kaleidoscopic novel of American life which cuts 
through the shell of —- to reality. Sinclair Lewis says: 
“Dos P : 


'assos may be, more t 


n Dreiser, Cather, Hergesheimer, 





Cabell or Anderson, the father of humanized and living fiction 


—not merely for America, but for the world.’ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 


$2.50 


Books 


i 


posed of a series of pamphlets advocating 
the inner check. One of the contributoy 
to this volume apparently considers Thy 
Brimming Cup as the greatest achieve. 
ment of modern literature because jj 
shows that if one does one’s duty one wi 
be happy. From such a conception of 
criticism we may pray to be delivered, 

The Babbittean humanists have not, 
though they think they have, a monopoly 
of ethical seriousness or philosophic clarity 
or true humaneness. In this book, as jn 
other products of their pens, there is much 
of value that we should freely and grate. 
fully seize upon. But humanism in the 
form it now takes is not likely to restore 
either value to human existence or vitality 
to American letters. Rather, it reveals 
itself as the local expression of a wide. 
spread reaction toward authoritarianism. 
In awakening Americans to a conscious 
ness of the excesses of romanticism and 
the ravages of a frivolous and uninteli- 
gent skepticism, it has done well. This and 
similar functions one hopes it will continue 
to perform. But in the meantime other 
minds must carry on the development ofa 
humanism loyal to its historic concem 
with this life, free from self-righteous ex- 
clusiveness, sensitive to the values of 
both the modern world and the ancient, 
deeply serious and philosophic and at the 
same time truly critical. 


Charting Our Era 


A Cuururat History or THE Mopery 
Aag, by Egon Friedell; Knopf, $5.00. 
Reviewed by C. Hartiey Grattan. 


Two German thinkers have 


| wielded considerable influence in_ this 


country since the World War, Count 
Keyserling and Oswald Spengler. The 
former, having in a series of books re 
vealed his fundamental incapacity t 
offer us anything but high-sounding no 
sense serving as a husk for some irred 

facts we already knew, is now on his way 
to extinction, while the latter has had 
but little effect on the popular mind 
This is indeed unfortunate, for it is the 


| writer’s conviction that more fruitfd 
| ideas are to be derived from Spengler’ 
| Decline of the West than from any § 


work published in recent years. 
Friedell, a third German thinker, falb 
midway between his two predecessors # 
the business of nourishing our inte 
life. : 
Friedell essays to write a cultural hie 
tory of modern times, covering in @ se 
of three volumes (of which this is the first) 
the period from the Black Death to 
World War. To this ambitious un 
ing he has brought a strangely 
set of abilities. He has, in the first place# 


‘rapid and vivid style. In the sect 





FREE 


a novel by 


ELLEN GLASGOW writes enthusiastically — “I finished 
‘Free’ late last night, and I am still stirred by its 
beauty and pathos. The book is quiveringly 
alive. Every person, object, sight, sound, 
smell, seems to spring out from the pages. 

I feel as if I had lived in that scene of 

despair; and your touch on the heart- 
strings is unerring in its precision 
and tenderness.” “Free” is a 
novel about Stephen, the ex- 
convict, — in French Guiana. 
— ‘free’ to choose be- 
tween Romance in ex- 
ile, and the 10,000th 
chance of escape. 


Wilfrid Benson 


THE FOREIGNER 
IN THE FAMILY 


Liam O’ Flaherty 


RETURN 
OF THE BRUTE 


The great Irish realist has 
at last written a novel 
about his experiences in the 
war. $2.00 


THE DEVIL'S BOOTH 
Percival Wilde 

Molly May knew what she wanted. 
And she got it. In her remarkable rise 
is mirrored an epic of New York, a 


dramatic chronicle of a generation 
(189- to 192-). $2.50 


A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN 
Virginia Woolf 

“A woman of rare sensibility,” says 
Walter Yust, in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
“writes calmly, frankly and humorously 
in defense of woman.” $2.00 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 

W. Maxwell Reed 

The story of mountains, rivers, dinosaurs 
and men. A Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. $3.50 


by the author of 
CONDEMNED 


“This funniest of books,” 
says the Phila. Inquirer. And, 
‘‘an interracial satire,’’ 


N. Y. Times. $2.50 


THE NEAR AND THE FAR 

L. H. Myers 

By the author of THE onrissERs, this 
vigorous novel achieves the pointed 
significance of modernity, though set 
amid the magnificence of Akbar, the 
great Mogul. $2.50 


THE WOMEN OF CAIRO 
Gerard de Nerval 

The only available translation of the 
great prose work by the founder of the 
Symbolist Movement in Paris. (1845) 
2 vols. $7.50 


VANAMEE 

Mary Conger Vanamee 

The biography of the fighting idealist, 
the man who had a “genius for friend- 
ship.” $3.00 


TWO BOOKS BY 
Martin Armstrong 


THE FIERY DIVE 


“Each of these half-dozen stories is a 
gem,” says the London Morning Post of 
this varied and colorful collection of Mr. 
Armstrong’s stories. Just published, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE SLEEPING FURY 


“Small wonder that this book has 
earned the unstinted praise of English 
critics,” says the Phila. Inquirer. “A 
rarely beautiful novel.” $2.50 
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place he has extensive knowledge. In the 
third place he has a capacity for incisive 


generalization. And lastly he spoils, in a | 
large part, all these excellencies by his | 


incurable religiosity. 
This latest German thinker is a firm 


believer in the “finger of God” theory of | 
history, of which the most distinguished | 
American representative was Bancroft. | 


Yet he is well acquainted with the work 


and purposes of the cultural historians, | 


| whose position, in this country, is defended 
| by James Harvey Robinson. In some 


BYRON — The Great New 
Biography by the Author 
of DISRAELI and ARIEL, | 
THE LIFE OF SHELLEY, 


ANDRE 
MAUROIS 


ERE is the most eagerly awaited work o 
the master of modern biography, ANDRE | 
MAUROIS. In it he interprets the romantic | 
genius of Byron, that handsome, dissipated, | 
fascinating youth, whose poetry was the best 
seller of his day and whose love life amazed his 
generation. Readers of “The Forum" who 
have enjoyed Maurois’ story of Byron's youth 
will now be able to revel in the complete life. 


YRON'’S picturesque career has dazzled | 

all men, but few have understood him. 
André Maurois has had at his disposal much | 
new material. He presents an absorbing picture | 
of the evolution of the poet, born chivalrous, 
affectionate, even heroic, yet transformed by | 
life. This conflict between Byron's real self and 
the being created by his contact with the world, 
will prove of the highest interest to every 
reader, for this is the psychological conflict 
which exists in so many men. 


AUROIS, in his brilliant way, reveals the 
whole life of this fascinating, profligate 
genius. As background appear the England, the 
Italy, the Greece, against which the startling | 
drama of Byron’s life was enacted. In com- | 
pletely absorbing fashion unfolds the story of 
Byron, told as only Maurois can tell it. 


| 


A handsome volume, profusely illustrated 
At All Booksellers $5.00 





This is an Appleton Book 


D.. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


curious fashion he has assimilated the ex- 


cellent work of this school to a mystical | 


religious belief. It is not possible, from the 
evidence in his book, to say that he be- 
longs to any particular sect. I suspect that 
he is a religious mystic with no formal 


affiliation. But the result is that he regards | 


the cultural history of the modern age as 
the progressive degradation of the human 
spirit. 

Yet it is impossible, even in the light 
of this anomalous admixture of influences, 
to condemn Friedell’s work out of hand. 
I regard his book as one of high impor- 
tance. It will be read widely, and if it is 
read without a clear understanding of 
Friedell’s mental peculiarities, will do 
infinite mischief. 

The first volume covers the period from 
the Black Death to the Thirty Years War. 
It is the “pre-history of the modern age.” 


Opening with a brilliant picture of the | 


medieval world-outlook, the book then 
proceeds to a presentation of the collapse 
of this synthesis intellectually and the 


corresponding disruption in the social | 


sphere, produced by the Black Death. 
The essential philosophical result of the 
collapse of the medieval synthesis was the 


triumph of nominalism. This resulted in | 


the placing of emphasis on the things 
of this world. There followed the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation. Friedell 
accurately diagnoses the Renaissance, 
arriving at the judgment that it was 
essentially a “period of decadence.” The 


Reformation he sees as an attempt to | 


reconcile religious dogma with the pre- 
vailing worldliness, or briefly the recon- 
ciling of religion with the money economy, 
laying the foundations of modern capital- 
ism. While, from his position as a mystic, 
Luther’s achievement was an unmiti- 
gated catastrophe, he yet sees equally 
clearly that the Catholic counter-refor- 
mation was decidedly unsound in theory 
and brutal in execution. 

Following Spengler, Friedell emphasizes 
those phases of modern history which ex- 
emplify the peculiarities of the modern 
synthesis: the annihilation of space, the 
striving for a mathematical comprehen- 
sion of the cosmos, the use of science as a 
method of controling the forces of nature, 
the monetary basis of economy etc. Scat- 
tered among his generalizations are bril- 





THE 
PARIS GUN 


By H. W. Miller 


The only authentic story of the bom - 
bardment of Paris in 1918 by the Ger - 
man long range guns. Illustrated, $3.75 


GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT 


By Robert Graves 


“The truth about the Regular Army 
has never m so candidly told as in 
this book.’’ — Rebecca West. $3.00 


AMERICA AND 
ENGLAND 


By Nicholas Roosevelt 


“A timely and extremely thought- 
provoking book which forms an admir - 
able background for a study of the 
issues which have arisen between the 
United States and England.’’ — From 
an editorial in the Phila. Ledger. $3.00 


THIS 
IS MY BODY 


By Margery Latimer 


In this novel is described the agony, 
yearning and tragedy of a girl who 
desired to love passionately and to be 
loved but whose very intensity always 
kept her apart from other people. $2.50 


GEORGE V. 


By Sir George Arthur 


The authentic story of the life of King 
George, told by a man who is ac- 
quainted with the greatest personages 
in the British Empire. Illustrated, 

$5. 


OUR NEW 
RELIGION 


By H. A. L. Fisher 


An examination of Christian Science by 
the Warden of New College, Oxford, 
who is also President of the British 
Academy. $2.50 


z 


Note: Do you commute? Here are some 
new and attractive little books at $.60 
each. Read them on the train: ‘‘The 
Stars,"’ by George Forbes, ‘‘The League 
of Nations,’’ by H. W. Harris, ‘‘Earl 

Christianity and Its Rivals,’ by G. H. 
Box, “‘The Inquisition,"’ by G. G. 
Coulton, and ‘‘Money,"’ by Hartley 
Withers. Send for our spring catalogue. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
& HARRISON SMITH 


139 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 






































THORNTON WILDER 


The Woman of Andros SPRING 


The long awaited successor to The Bridge of San Luis Rey. $2.50 1 9 3 O 


M EL PR T 
The Sweet Cheat Gone 


A complete story in this author's great work, Remembrance of Things 
Past, in which the climax in the lives of many of the well-known 
characters is reached, $3.00 


GEORG BRANDES 
Voltaire 


A great biography which brings into focus the entire eighteenth 
century. 2 volumes, boxed. $10.00 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
The Unity of the World 


“If | am not grievously mistaken, this book will become one of the 
universal classics to be read with Plato and Aristotle.” —Chas. A. 
Beard. $2.50 


WALDEMAR BONSELS 
The Adventures of Mario 
A lovely story of youth and nature by the author of Maya the 
Bee. $3.00 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
Mountain City 


The inside picture of high finance, society in the region of the oil 
fields more exciting than Oil. $2.50 


HENRY ADAMS 


History of the United States during the Administrations 
of Madison and Jefferson. 


“The most masterly work yet written on the formative period of the 
history of the American people.” Madison, 2 volumes, boxed, $5.00 
Jefferson, 2 volumes, boxed. $5.00 


COLETTE 

rary paesememcend 
Mitsou 

Another delightful story by the most popular author in France. $2.50 


EDWARD R. GILLIS 
Gold Rush Days with Mark Twain 


A fascinating picture of the most glamorous period in our 
history, $4.00 


SPRING THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


1 9 3 re) The Life of Boccaccio 


A gay and vivid picture of one of the most interesting characters 
in Italian literature, $4.00 
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TheTESTAMENT : 


of BEAUTY | | FORUM 


b e,e 
ROBERT eine All-Rag Edition 


Poet Laureate 
“Displays new and individual beauties— | . ones . 
a ngble experiment. mo Percy Hutchison ||| Two subscriptions are still 
int ew Yor imes. a * a 
aati atts tw enn available to the special, all 
pate ciaggiaba . rag, edition of Tue Forum. 

Best selling ei - ates eee | Thi edi F f S ed 

ies sold on publication day in the Unit: 
Stance. ccmemented by Book-of-the- 1S ition 1s print on 
aenth Ciub and Literary Guild. fine rag paper, both text and 
TRADITION and | advertising, for the use of 
EXPERIMENT libraries and individuals de- 
in Presem-Day Literature siring a permanent record of 


T. S. Eliot, Rebecca West, Edmund Blun- . he 
den, Ashley Dukes, Edith Sitwell, and others |} | the magazine. The subscrip 


the currents of the modern novel, ° ° ° 
poetry, drama, biography and criticism. tion price 1s $12.00 a year. 


Por Address your orders to the 
MODERN 


COSMOLOGIES 


Circulation Manager 
by Hector Macpherson g 


The story of man’s expanding vision of the 
universe, from the sun worshi and as- 


trologists of Nineveh and the homocentric 
philosophers of 300 years ago to modern 
scientists. A book of solid facts that will fire 
the imagination. $2.50 


441 Lexington Avenue 
Oxford University Press NEW YORK, N. Y. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Every one who thinks for 
himself will wish to own a copy 
of this great work by the fore- 


most philosopher of our time 


John Dewey 


“ *The Quest for Certainty’ was written to open a road to freedom for men in a world of 
science and machines — to provide an instrument for the use of intelligent people in the 
solution of practical affairs.” — The New Republic. 


“America’s outstanding philosophic thinker presents his crowning work. The reader of 
this book will find a clarion call, a spur to nobler action.” — The New York Times. 


$4.00 at all booksellers 
Third Large Printing of 


The Quest For Certainty 
By JOHN DEWEY 
MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


undrede are selling constan tty to lead- 


Particulars of pe. Esenwein’s famous us Secty- 
lesson course in writing and mark: of is 
the Short-Btory and 1 and comole oe of | 
WRITER’S today. 
=] The Home Correspondence School 
Mass. 
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liant analyses of great personalities such 
as Michelangelo, Petrarch, Luther, Mon- 
taigne, Philip the Second of Spain, Fran. 
cis Bacon, and Shakespeare. As a gallery 
of portraits his book is worthy of any 
reader’s attention. 

Though I am fairly certain that this 
work will be widely read, I am unable to 
say what influence it will have. One pecul- 
iar result will undoubtedly be that it will 
give aid and comfort to the religious who 
join with Friedell in eloquently denouncing 
the modern mind. But Friedell under. 
stands it and they, as a rule, do not. Iam 
pretty certain that Friedell will not have 
the influence Wells wielded with his Ow- 
line of History. The dissimilarities of the 
books would make an interesting essay, 
and while Wells is subject to critical ob- 
jection, as an influence he is infinitely 
better. 


Swift Blows 


Iron Man, by W. R. Burnett; Dial, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent McHvau. 


Wk. Burnerr’s second nove, 
like his first, has been taken by a book 
club; and the circumstance suggests an 
acutely American calculation of means to 
an end. On the contrary, this singular ac- 
cident between a writer and his public 
draws a neat circle about Mr. Burnett’s 
capabilities without laying him open to 
the charge of writing to order. 

The author of Little Caesar was mani- 
festly an extremely able technician in a 
restricted field of literal melodrama. He 
employed the intrinsic interest of violence 
without insulation; he enlisted no emo- 
tions but curiosity and an excitement 
amounting to vertigo. His writing had 
speed functioning as drama, skill in dia- 
logue, and a flat, spare tone which ac- 
cented its lethal content. It lacked the 
rich collateral of manipulated suggestion 
which makes Hemingway’s method s0 
valid; but one supposed that in ironing 
out a first book the author had simply 
ironed out too much. The future lay open. 

Mr. Burnett’s new novel displays the 
same competence in the same restricted 
order. The very effort he has made here 
and there in Iron Man to broaden his 
implications is earnest of the fact that his 
present extension is more or less final 
One incident of clear pathos, in which 
Coke Mason feels back over his boy yhood 
hopes and finds the realization flat in his 
mouth, is signal as an exception. Other- 
wise, as in Little Caesar, the purely objec- 
tive rendering without introspective refer- 
ence is so focused upon concretion that 
the power of implication escapes it. 
indicatives of emotion are supplied; 20 
response is called out but the purely 
nervous blacklash of excitement. 
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Woros: Little things, but 
mighty in importance because they 
form your contact with other 
people in business and pleasure 
pursuits. Daily you are judged by 
your choice of words to express 
your thoughts. But when there is 
just one word to convey your idea 
clearly, how to find it among the 
hundreds of thousands in our lan- 
guage? The dictionary gives you 


meanings, but for choice it is only 
as good as your memory. The 
ordinary thesaurus offers you 
choice, providing you know the 
exact meaning of every word. 


But here is a master book which 
offers you both—enables you to 
choose the right word, and defines 
it so you know you are using it 
correctly — 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


Literally, this book places a complete 
command of the English language at your 
fingertips. By means of its unique method of 
grouping associated words, it gives you the 
exact word for your thought, the one you 
may have forgotten, or perhaps a new word 
to add to your vocabulary. 

When you have an idea, March supplies 


you with the word which will make it vivid. 
If your thought is hazy, a reference to March 
clarifies it. 

Its 1462 pages form a great storchouse of 
English words, idioms, expressions, phrases, 
facts which aid in developing a more expres- 
sive vocabulary and opening up new vistas of 
thought and presentation. 


Exactly what this book does for you 


. Gives you the exact word or phrase to 
express your idea. Goes farther. Groups by 
ideas, classifies by parts of speech, enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

. Fulfills the purpose of a dictionary, de- 
fining over 100,000 words and phrases. 
Differentiates between established words 
and those new words which have not yet 
found their true place in the language. 


3. Gives you a complete mastery of the 
English language in writing and speaking. 

4, Supplics in the Appendix the following 
usually-hard-to-find facts, which make 
March a constantly satisfactory reference, 
in itself a liberal education: 


English Composition and Rhetoric 
Wrong Uses of Words 

The History of Writing 

History of the English Language 
Building of English Words 

Word Roots and Derivations 
Famous Characters of Literature 
Notable American Sobriquets 
Literary Pseudonyms 

Word Abbreviations 

Business Words 

Legal Words and Expressions 
Biblical References 

Words from the Arts and Sciences 
Geographic Facts 

Americana 


Let the book prove 
itself —at our risk 


pay you $ 


extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order.) 


Address 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in 
$55 condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 


HISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-3 

1334 Cherry St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in Canada) 
the New Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Diction- 
ary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the book will 

2.00 per month for three months. (Canada, duty 


Send the coupon and judge 
March in actual use. Keep it 10 
days, examine it at your leisure, 
try it on your most difficult 
word problems. 


It is a worthy addition to any 
library — bound in handsome 
buckram, printed on thin, 
opaque paper — and surprisingly 
handy. 


If at the end of 10 days you 
don’t find it indispensable in 
your office or home, you have but 
to return it and the examination 
has not cost you a cent. 
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But excitement is electric as the tang of 
the gong in this story of Coke Mason, the 
good-hearted, dull palooka out of whom 
his manager Regan manufactured a cham- 
pion. Coke threw over Regan at the in- 


| sinuations of his wife; but Rose had long 
| since decided that one man was not 


enough. Regan groomed a middleweight to 
take the championship from Coke; and 
just before the encounter, he presented a 


_ clear bill of Rose’s derelictions. Coke, 


stripped of his friendship and his wife’s 
love, fought and went down. The book 
ends on a knockout, the champion com- 
ing up blind time and again to take the 
lightning on his jaw; and one remembers 
Rico, cornered, sprinting up the alley 
toward a police revolver that would not 
wait for him. 

The central situation recalls the story 
that Dan Carroll imported Fitzsimmons 
to defeat Dempsey the Nonpareil, who 
had been his charge; but this is not mate- 
rial. Mr. Burnett’s fight atmosphere is 
literal and distinct; and the scenes in the 
training camp before the last battle have 
some sense of overhanging fate in a 
setting of rough idyl. The dialogue, a 
little overblown, is not quite so crisp as the 
Sicilian idiom in Little Caesar. 


Sound Philosophy 


Tue Quest ror Certainty, by John 
Dewey; Minton, Balch, $4.00. 
Reviewed by Irwin EpMan. 


oun Dewey celebrates his seven- 
tieth birthday by giving as clear and carn- 
est a statement of his philosophy as could 
be desired. The clarity is worth emphasiz- 
ing, for in no earlier book has Professor 
Dewey made so apparent the origin and 
the structure and the consequence of his 
thinking. The earnestness demands at- 
tention, for nowhere else has Dewey made 
more manifest the fact that with him 
philosophy is no disciplined trickery in 


| words, but a living and responsive vision 


of how life in our generation may best be 
lived. And in no earlier book has Dewey 
so successfully emancipated himself from 
mere polemics and from the complications 
of an honest but sometimes turbid style. 
This book is written with an always ad- 
mirable directness and with a compactness 
that amounts sometimes to epigram. 
These pages constitute the Gifford lee- 
tures at Edinburgh last spring; lectures 1 
which are included such philosophical 
classics as William James’ Varieties 


| Religious Experience, Royce’s The World 


and the Individual, and Eddington’s The 
Nature of the Physical World. Professor 
Dewey’s book belongs in that tradition. 
It expresses the enlightened concern of 
mind, bred in modern science, for the 
future of an industrial and mechanical 
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An intelligent challenge 
to cultural anarchy— 


HUMANISM 
and AMERICA 


EDITED BY NORMAN FOERSTER 


‘io keynote of the last decade was Revolt. 
That decade has ended in bafflement and despair, 
as readers of A Preface to Morals and The Modern 
Temper know. According to Harry Hansen, vet- 
eran observer of literary weather, “The most 
extraordinary phenomenon in American literature 
today is the complete bankruptcy of the natural- 
istic movement.” 


Here is the first concerted and definitive statement 
of the aims and ideals of the New Humanists, 
with contributions from Irving Babbitt, Paul 
Elmer More, T. S. Eliot, Gorham Munson, and 
many others. The New Humanism is Revolt against 
Revolt — the keynote of culture for the 1930's. 


At all bookstores — $3.50 
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12 E. 41st Street fi New York 
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The first love and romance— 

The first temptation and sin— 
The first marriage and parenthood 


NOW 


TOLD IN THE 
ORIGINAL AND 
UNCENSORED 
STORY OF 


This amazing story, written thousands of years ago, is but one of a startling collection of 
early scriptural records which were banned from the authorized Bible, but treasured 


secretly through the ages for their astounding revelations. 


These Apocryphal Scriptures 


have now been brought together in a volume of sensational interest to those from whom 
they have been hidden in the past. Now in a single beautiful volume you may have 


THE LOST BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE 


Including ‘‘The Forgotten Books of Eden’’ 


For Centuries They Kept You From 
Reading These Extraordinary 
Scriptures 


Why Were These Early Christian 
Writings Barred From the Bible? 


Many of the most extraordinary and enlightening epistles 
and gospels were rejected when the Bible was compiled — 
were hidden away so that access to them was confined only 
to theologians and high authorities. 


WHY? That these rejected scriptures were too sensational, 
too miraculous, too intimate and personal, is not enough 
to condemn them. Jealousy, fear, diseension, politics, arbi- 
trary edicts, have played their part in depriving the layman 
of much of the first-hand records of the founding of Christi- 
anity and the detailed story of Adam and Eve. 


The nature of the Apocryphal Scriptures, as well as the 
reasons for their rejection by the early Church authorities 
who compiled the Bible, have been among the greatest 
mysteries of the Christian era. Every Bible student is 
entitled to know these rejected records for they contain 
many astounding revelations and throw a great light upon 
both the old and New Testaments. You may have them 
now in this wonderful new work. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
x 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, ae B-15 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
Kind! cond mo The Lost peter tn wre and the For- | 
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Faithfully Reproduced from 
46 Ancient Manuscripts 
The Outlawed Scriptures 


An utterly new portrayal of the 
personality of the Virgin Mary un- 
folded in a detailed account of 
Her girthood and betrothal. 


The letter of Aristeas telling how, the 
Pharaoh, ptolemy Philadelphus, ex- 
changed 100,000 slaves for a single 
book. 


The Book of Joseph in which he 
tells his own story of his experi- 
ences in Egypt including the fa- 
mous episode of Potiphar's wife. 


The story of Ahikar which is the 
original of the Arabian Nights story 
of the Riddles of Egypt. 

The boyhood of Jesus — His school 
days, pastimes, and playmates — 
A vitally interesting subject that 
is almost overlooked in the Bible. 


And many more documents just as 
startling. 


. 
640 pages profusely illustrated, 
bound in handsome black mo- 
rocco-grained fabrikoid, with 
rounded corners, glit edges, gold 
stamping. 


READ IT FREE! 


You may examine this amazing 
volume without cost or obligation. 
Send the coupon and the book 
will be placed in your hands on 
approval. Within one week either 
return it and owe nothing or pay 
the small price shown in the cou- 
pon. To be sure of getting your 
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civilization. It shows that man surveying 
the history of thought and seeing how in 
the past men, insecure in the perils of life, 
have sought to escape by a dialectic of 
religious faith to a realm of alleged cer- 


_ tainty. Dewey sees through that delusion 


of certainty to the lack of security which 
its quest implies. He wishes to turn phi- 
losophy from the day-dreaming search for 
a metaphysical holy grail to a more candid 
survey of the actual possibilities which 
experience fosters and supports. He wishes 
philosophy to follow the lead of experi- 
mental method. He indicates how in 
modern science thinking is a doing, an 
experimental control of conditions in order 


| to see what actually happens. Knowing is 


a kind of action. An action in the light of 
which all other activities may be intel- 
ligently directed. Mind is not the indefi- 
nite mirror of an external world. Mind is 
a name for intelligently directed behavior 
in the world. It is simply the name for 
fruitful action toward an auspicious 
future. 

Philosophy is simply a name for mind 
in its most generous expansions. The func- 
tion of philosophy is to do for moral and 
social problems what the physical sciences 
do for our physical control of the world. 
Philosophy is, as Dewey has constantly 
insisted, simply another name for criti- 
cism, an interpretation of values and 
ideals in the light of which life may be 
clarified, steadied, and secured. Philoso- 
phy is far from being a metaphysical 
avenue to a metaphysical secret, but some- 
thing rather that becomes a public organ 
of intelligently directed conduct. It will 
undoubtably irritate a great many phi- 
losophers to read that philosophy is 
human — human in its origin and human 
in its consequences. It will annoy many to 
know that the quest of certainty is a quest 
toward a chimera. It will trouble profes- 
sional logicians to have the purity of logic 
questioned, and to find that thinking is 
both provoked and soiled by the concerns 
of this world. 

Adroit as is Professor Dewey at dialec- 
tics, he is not the philosopher’s philoso- 
pher; he is rather the spokesman of that 
contemporary idealism which, recognizing 
the power that experimental science has 
given us over the physical world, would 
like to apply that same method to a reso- 
lution of human and personal problems. 
He would not have us capitulate to 
mechanism nor flee to a sentimental es- 
cape from it. He would have us turn our 
faces on its one possible hope and instru- 
ment, the method of intelligence. Dewey 
knows well enough that intelligence 's 
provisional and hypothetical. There are 
no guarantees in a world in which uncer- 
tainty is an actual feature of the environ- 
ment however much the metaphysician 
may establish the certainty by dialectical 
babble. Dewey is the exponent of a genuime 
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Bove once in a while an idea comes along which, by 
its very nature, seems doomed to failure. Public opinion and 
precedent point to inevitable disaster. “It can’t be done!” the 
public says. “It will be done!”’ a few imaginative men insist, and 
by their efforts proceed to make the “impossible” a practical, 
everyday reality. 

Such an idea is the revolutionary Paper Book Club which 
sends to subscribers significant new books of travel, fiction, 
biography, psychology — for only 42c. 

‘When Charles Boni, well-known American publisher, first 
announced that he would issue important books by leading au- 
thors, and sell them for only 42c a volume — people said it was 
impossible. Ever since they could remember, outstanding new 
novels and non-fiction had sold for two, three and five dollars. 
Surely here was a venture beyond the scope of even a miraculous 
Modern Press. How could anyone hope to publish full-length 
volumes and sell them for 1/6 the ordinary prices? 


In spite of such warnings, Charles Boni continued his plans. 
Years of publishing experience enabled him to understand the 
factors which boost the price of books. He knew that if these 
could be eliminated it would be possible to offer leading new 
books by famous writers, for only 42c a volume. 


The most important thing was to obtain a fixed audience. If 
enough subscribers could be obtained in advance, it would be 
possible to publish a large first edition. By spreading the cost of 
production over many books the price could be reduced con- 
siderably. This is the principle of all book clubs. But Mr. Boni 
planned to go one courageous step further — he decided to pass 
on this great saving to the book buyer. 

Furthermore, by doing away with heavy board covers and 
cloth bindings the books are considerably lighter — and there- 
fore much less expensive to ship and handle. The volumes are 
bound with durable Art Stock semi-stiff paper, reinforced with 
crash. The type face is clear and readable, printed on finely 
textured paper. Thus, two more reasons for the high cost of 
good books are eliminated. The result is a saving of more than 
80% to YOU. 


And so, Mr. Boni was able to create the Paper Book Club 
which brings to you 12 important new books, never before 
published, (one a month) beautifully bound and artistically 
decorated — for only $5.00 — 42c a volume. 


First Book Sent Out 
In September, 1929 


In September, 1929, Charles Boni sent out his first Paper 
Book to the largest number of charter members ever to join any 
book club. The volume selected was “The Golden Wind” by 
Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry, a fascinating novel of the 
Orient — of a man who missed the love he wanted and did not 
Wish the love which came so easily to him. 

Reviewers and readers alike praised this extraordinary book. 
The New York Times called it, “A portent in American publica- 
ton. A distinguished piece of work:” Still there were many who 
Were skeptical. “It can’t last,” they said. ““The prices will have 
lo be raised to meet the cost of publishing such fine books.” 

But the price was NOT raised! The following month the 

“Arter members and thousands of new subscribers received a 
Vivid, full-length biography, “Frederick the Great” by Mar- 
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Revolutionary Idea in Publishing 
Cuts Price of Good New 
Books to 42¢e 


by ALFRED L. EICHLER 
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garet Goldsmith, still for only 42c. This important book con- 
tains more than twenty fine illustrations. In England it sells for 
$3.00. 

In November the Paper Book Club sent out “‘ Dewer Rides” 
by L. A. G. Strong. This is the famous 350-page novel by a 
young English poet whom reviewers have compared to Thomas 
Hardy and Knut Hamsun. Even in a regular $2.50 edition this 
brilliant novel would be destined to have a big sale. As a Paper 
Book selection subscribers received it for only 42c. 

Another Paper Book selection was “Commando” by Colonel 
Reitz, a thrilling story of true adventure during the Boer War. 
The exciting incidents, the hair-breadth escapes, and the dan- 
gers Colonel Reitz passed through make his unvarnished record 
read like one of pure romance. If published the ordinary way 
this book would sell for $5.00. 

The Paper Book Club has now definitely “arrived”! People 
no longer question the idea—they become members! Today 
this remarkable organization is the fastest growing Book Club 
in America. Now, instead of paying from $2.00 to $5.00 for 
the latest good books, you can own a leading volume of fiction 
or non-fiction for only 42c. Thus you actually save from $1.50 
to $3.00 on many of the newest outstanding books. 

In planning the unique Paper Book Club, Charles Boni 
enlisted the aid of a number of America’s foremost critics and 
designers of fine books. The men who codperated in this revo- 
lutionary publishing venture are: Everett Dean Martin, 
distinguished educator, Louis Untermeyer, outstanding Ameri- 
can editor, poet and critic, Padraic Colum, famous Irish poet 
and story teller, Lincoln Colcord, eminent critic, Horace M. 
Kallen, psychologist and lecturer. 

Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler, director of 
printing are responsible for the beauty and artistry of the 
volumes. 


Membership Now Open To All 
— Examination Free — 


Perhaps you would like to take advantage of this revolution- 
ary idea in book publishing. Perhaps you would like to receive 
12 outstanding volumes a year — for less than the price of two. 
If so, clip the coupon at the bottom of this page. It will bring 
you by return mail, the current Paper Book. If you like it 
simply send $5.00 for one year’s subscription to this unusual 
book club. Thereafter you will receive every month one out- 
standing book of fiction or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for 
$2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. If you do not care to join, you may return 
the book without cost or obligation. Send your subscription 
now to Charles Boni, Paper Book Club, Dept. 38, 80 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Cuares Bont, PAPER BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 33, 80 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the current Paper Book. Within 5 days after receiving 
the book I will send you $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper 
Books (a new book each month for 12 months), or return the book 
without cost or obligation. Send check with coupon if you prefer. 


5 init State 


PE br. citina'cys cod cee aoe Ee 
Coteus from Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions $6.00, payable 
in advance. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S 


Books 


famous novel 


THE SUN ALSO 
RISES 


now available in 


and general rather than of a mere ]j 
humanism. He thinks if we once went 
about it codperatively we might make 
modern scene a satisfactory and 

one for human beings to live in, 
not try? 


— Signifying? 
Tue SounD AND THE Fury, by Willigg 
Faulkner; Cape and Smith, $2.50, 


THE MODE RN LIB R ARY Reviewed by Racuann Hvonzs. 


fi I were askep what novelist in 

America most interested me to-day, ] 

This is ihe first time that a book of Hemingway’s | should not hesitate in naming Willian 
is reprinted in a popular edition. In The Modern | Faulkner. For fertility in form, fertility 
Library series you will find the best work of modern |i" intellect, and above all for an ine. 


; _, |haustible fertility in imagination—, 
authors and also the famous classics of the past. vany temibiie al céetndien an ae 


and wit — it would be hard to match him, 


Books 


at The list includes over 170 titles. Take time to read 


97 


a 


copy 


those listed below and order now the ones you want. 


Other Popular Modern Library Titles 


ANNA KARENINA, by Tolstoy 37 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW and THE LESSON OF 
THE MASTER, by Henry James 169 
GREAT MODERN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Grant Overton 168 
PETER WHIFFLE, by Carl Van Vechten 164 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 165 ne 
: rawin, rthur Hawkins 
THE SONG OF soncs, by H. Sudermann 162 , 
THE DANCE OF LIFE, by Havelock Ellis 160 
THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Chaucer 161 | Yet it is not really very surprising that 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE, _ |S far his novels have been read only bys 
Edited by V. F. Calverto 163 few thousands. They are too characteris- 
cde, Mahipaiaipcuapges - ~~ | tic, signed too indelibly with their author's 
THE RED AND THE BLACK, by Stendhal 157 | mark, to be read and liked — as so mally 
THE CABALA, by Thornton Wilder 155 | books are first read and liked — in mis 
TRISTRAM SHANDY by Sterne 147 take for the works of someone else. Its 
: : by D ali 151 the reader who has voluntarily to make 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, by Lostoyevsky the first advances. Therefore it is quite 
THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, usual for authors like Faulkner to begin 
by Merejkowski 138 | with the publication of a number of un- 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Rostand 154 noticed books: then quite unpredictably 
i 9 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


one book or another breaks through its 


SOUTH WIND, by Norman Douglas 
nana, by Zola 

THE RED LILY, by Anatole France 
DORIAN GRAY, by Oscar Wilde 
SWANN’S WAY, by Marcel Proust 
SALAMMBO, by Flaubert 


LEAVES OF GRASS, by Walt Whitman 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 


20 East 57th Street, New York 


Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos. .- ...- -- 


own reserve —wins the public. The 
writer springs from obscurity to sudden 
eminence; from thenceforth his words att 
all weighed, and in what before was taken 
for mere encumbering heaviness the eritics 
hasten to divine gold. 

It is perhaps rather much to hope that 
in the case of William Faulkner this trans 
formation will be brought about by Tht 
Sound and the Fury. It is his latest book: 
but whether or not it is his best book, it 


‘certainly his strangest book. Indeed its 


method is so strange that perhaps I shal 


[7] 1 enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, Sc for postage). in the end give a better account of it 


(1) Send books C. 0. D. 


(D Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog, describing all of the books in 


the Modern Library. 





instead of the usual analysis, I tY to 
describe my own reactions on reading the 
book — if I write a travel article, so to 
speak, instead of a geography lecture. 
But perhaps it is only fair to preface 
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Here's YOUR College 
B ackground 


The Quickest, Surest, E 


est Way 


To Acquire a Cultured Education / 


In this SINGLE VOLUME there is offered you in simple language a broad background 
of cultural knowledge in all fields that is the equivalent of University training. Many 
aman has spent four years in college without gaining half the practical and cul- 
tural education this one extraordinary book will give you. 
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The Whole Story of 
HISTORY 


passes before your cyes in a dra- 
matic pageant starting with 
primitive man and _ revealing 
every epoch up to the present 
day. It makes you familiar 
with every great figure 
and event of the past. 
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The Whole Story of 
SCIENCE 


is told and its mysteries solved ina 
thrilling demonstration of astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, physics, 
sex, psychology, and every 
other science, Everything is 
simply told for easy un- 
derstanding. 


And Judge for Yourself? 


The Whole Story of 
LITERATURE 


to make you at home With the 
greatest writers and the greatest 
works in all the world of letters 
from the Egyptian hicroglyphs 
to the novels of Dreiser and 
to reveal the romance of 
literary history. 


Endorsed by Authorities 


“A daring and brilli 
ant panorama of 
the march of man,” — Edwin Markham. 


ow 
The scientific and prehistoric portions 
are both accurate and interesting, ex- 


in an exceptionally clear style.” 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. . =e 


In Thrilling 
Story Form this 
One Volume 


Covers All 
Cultural 


Knowledge 


You can never know how completely fascinating is the 
story of man’s knowledge until you read The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge by Clement Wood. In a narrative style 
as gripping as any romance, each of the main branches of 
knowledge is presented in a sparkling story that is wonder- 
fully entertaining and easy to remember. 


SIX Outlines in ONE Volume 


Sections covering History, Science, Literature, Art, Religion 
and Philosophy. A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each 
of the six outlines is thorough and complete. Each section 
presents the essence of a four-year college course in its field, 
and the whole book offers a liberal education through a few 
minutes of reading daily —the easiest, the most effective, 
the most lasting, the most interesting method of self-education. 


Will You Read It 
At Our Expense 


Perhaps it is hard for you to believe that the creain of the 
world’s knowledge can be yours in a single volume. You must 
see the book for yourself. And because we know that the read- 
ing of a few pages will convince you, we want to place the 
volume in your hands, without obligation or expense to you, 
for a weck’s free trial. Within seven days, either return it and 
owe nothing or remit the small price on the casy terms shown 
in the coupon. Send for it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
CEPR ERTS R RRR ETRE T REE 


a 
g LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 169 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by 
Clement Wood. 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 
7 days I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and 
@ then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten per cent 
g@ discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 


Knowledge that 
means real edu- | 
cation—all 
organized in a 
single volume— 
may now be 
yours. 


The Whole Story of 
ART 


is revealed and you come to know 
the greatest artists of all time and 
their finest works — in painting, 
sculpture, music, dancing, ar- 
chitecture, etc. A complete 
and delightful reading 
course in the arts. 
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The Whole Story of 
RELIGION 


A dramatic romance tracing feligion 
from its primitive beginnings, 
through its strange evolution 
into the many faiths of man- 

\kind, and revealing the per- 
sonalities back of all the 
great religious move- 
ments. 
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The Whole Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 


No longer forbidden and mysterious 
ground, for you now learn the 
real meaning of philosophy and 
and follow in a sparkling story 
the lives and teachings of 
the thinkers who _ have 
influenced the life of 
mankind. 


Praised by the Press 
“A University in itself.’’ — Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 
“The ONE book to read and know.”’ — 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“An amazing store of information.” — 
New York Sun, a 
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NELSON’S 
Is New Today! 


It Will Still Be New 

Six Months from Today 
It Will STILL Be New 
Ten Years from Today! 


Nelson’s famous LOOSE-LEAF binding device 
keeps it always up to date. Every six months 
new replacement pages (250 or more) are sent 
to subscribers to take the place of old pages 
that have become out of date. They are quickly 
and easily inserted. The greatest scientists, 
educators, experts, and writers in all parts of 
the globe are constantly engaged in keeping 
Nelson's fresh and new. Among the hundreds of 
articles already supplied to subscribers are 
those on Radio and Television, Business Com- 
binations and Mergers, 
Battleships, Graf Zep- 
pelin World Flight, 
Farm Relief, etc. 


NELSON’S 
PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


No need to worry about 
having an out-of-date ref- 
erence work on your hands 
a few months after you 
buy NELSON'S! Choose 
NELSON’S LOOSE- 
LEAF and keep informed 
of the world’s progress 
with the ONE Encyclo- 
paedia that can nol grow 
old, 


FREE This Handsome BOOKCASE 


Especially made for Nelson’s — richly designed, dust- 
proof, with leaded-glass single door. To readers of the 
Forum at no additional cost. 


Question and Answer Service 


free to subscribers through 
Research Bureau. 


the famous Nelson 


33 Reading Courses 


of intense interest and value for self-education are 
included without charge to classify your reading. 


The Encyclopaedia for a LIFETIME 


Made by Americans for Americans, it covers the 
whole world of information. Used in the Library of 
Congress, U. S. Senate, U. S. Supreme Court, and 
Libraries and Universities throughout the United 
States. Illustrated with thousands of pictures. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Free to adults —a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf 
booklet of sample pages and full information about 
our free bookcase offer and our budget casy-payment 
plan. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
| 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


(Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 
Publishers for 130 years 


Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample 

| pages and full information about’ the FREE New 
ookcase, and how by the budget casy-payment plan 

j 1 can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
— with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research 
brary Service Bureau for Special Information, and 
Nelson's Reader's Guide Free. Forum 3-30 
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Books 


that I came to it strongly prejudiced in 
its favor on account of Soldier’s Pay and 
Mosquitoes. So I did not let myself be 
dismayed on finding that the first ninety 
pages purport to be the drivelings of an 
idiot, or rather — for he was dumb and 
could not even drivel — a translation into 
words of the processes of his mind; that 
the sequence is associative rather than 
chronological, any given sentence referring 
to any moment in the whole thirty-three 
years of his life, or even to several mo- 
ments confused together; that there is no 
explanatory matter; indeed, that there 
are gratuitous difficulties introduced (such 
as the bearing by two characters of the 
same name). 

Now it may be objected that such a 
method makes demands on the reader’s 
intelligence and patience which are un- 
warrantable. If the reader, for his part, 
insists on “understanding” everything 
as he goes along, on following the story, in 
short on a knowledge and comprehension 
of rational life denied to the imbecile in 
whose skin he temporarily finds himself — 
why, then it does make excessive demands 
on any but the psycho-analyst or profes- 
sional reader of ciphers. But for myself, I 
soon ceased making any such effort. I 
was content to perform the mechanical 
function of reading — and see what hap- 
pened. I soon found that there was a 
quality in the writing which held me, and 
a pleasure which was positive though of 
necessity indefinable. Moreover I found, 
by the end of this first part, that I had 
somehow imperceptibly acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of the setting of this 
strange and terrible story — just as a man 
wandering in a fog who comes into a 
familiar road knows, without really seeing, 
the objects around him. 

Then I began the second part. The 
fog cleared, to be replaced by storm. 
Those huge and lumbering shapes that 
had moved darkly before my eyes now 
became recognizable human figures, 
though picked out only by the wildest 
lightning, by the intermittent flashing of 
the intense emotion and hilarious farce of 
a suicide’s last day. But from then on the 
light increases faster and faster, as it does 
at dawn, until, by the time one closes the 
book, the whole scene, the events of all 
those years, stand out with a stereoscopic 
clearness down to the least detail. One 
becomes suddenly and completely pos- 
sessed of the whole. 

Does the method justify itself? I would 
reply with an emphatic yes. The story was 
worth telling: it is well told: it does not 
seem possible that it could have been so | 
well told by any other method. And that, | 
it seems to me, is conclusive. It justifies 
itself, that is to say, in the hands of Mr. | 
Faulkner. But it is a difficult tool: and | 
Heaven help us if it gets into the hands of | 
incompetent imitators! 
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When Does 
An Offer | 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer and 
of its cocumence that constitute a valid 
contract? When can an offer be revoked? 
What makes a contract unenforceable? 


These are questions that every business or professional 
man must be able to answer for his own protection for 
Contracts, oral and written, are a part of every 
business relationship. 


Does a Check Marked 
“IN FULL OF ACCOUNT” 
Constitute a Receipt in Full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a bad 
check is taken? What is the law r i 
false financial statements? What — 
responsibility is assumed by a corporation 
officer who signs an affidavit? 


Is a Salesmanager . 
Legally Responsible 


for Salesmen’s Statements? 


There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 
ones which you must understand if you are to be safe 
from the penalties of the law and if you are to have its 
protection of your rights. There is hardly a moment 
in your daily affairs that does not bring some contact 
with the law. A general knowledge of business lawis 
one of the most urgent needs of every man in business 
and this knowledge is now offered you clearly, simply, 
authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


By HARRY A. TOULMIN, Jr. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U.S. 


Here at last is that well organized and 
easily gras explanation of % 
the phases of business law which 
every business man must und 

for his own protection. It meets the 
need that you have often felt for a 
guide book and easy-reference 

of the information that will protect 
your rights, avoid costly errors, 
keep you out of lawsuits. Covers 
fully Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Di 
Personal Responsibility. Model com 
tract and Corporation forms and 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, 
somely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be set 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days yol 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, remit 
$6.00, the price in full. 
Mail This Coupon 

D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 7] 
| 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 

Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ 3USE 

NESS LAW. Within ten days after receipt I 
| either return the book or remit $6.00 the price in full. | 

; Forum3# 

| Address 
| City and State 


Business Connection 
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TA SAFE INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENT in study is profitable — more 

profitable than any other investment as a rule. 
Stock market collapses can wipe ‘out security 
values but they can not take away knowledge 
or well developed ability 4 4 alt is at such times 
as we are passing through that trained minds 
are most accurately valued. For although edu- 
cation is always rated highly its real power is 
universally recognized after a crisis 4 4 4 If the 


crisis happens to be a financial one the emphasis 
is laid largely upon education’s value in business 
—and not only at the top but all through an 
organization. But when the crises are social or 
cultural—and each of us goes through them often 
—it is equally true that the better educated per- 
son is instinctively relied upon 4 4 4 Properly 
directed education far more than pays for itself 
in one way or another AAAAAAAAA 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Chemistry 

Algebra Child Psychology 
American Government Classics 

American History Composition 
American Literature Dramatic 

Applied Grammar English 
Astronomy Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting 

Botany Drama 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting 
Business Administration Economics 

Business English Economic Geography 
Business Law English 

Business Mathematics English Literature 
Business Organization Essay Writing 


N this country we are in the midst of an adult education 
movement. University home study courses are one of 
the important factors in this progressive movement, for they 
offer expert guidance under educators qualified to direct 
444 Our courses have been prepared by our instructors 
to meet the special requirements of study at home. While 
all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is personally 
taught by a member of the University teaching staff. Special 
arrangements can be made for group study & 4 A The Uni- 
versity will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your 
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European History Magazine Article Writing 


Fire Insurance Marketing 

French Mathematics 

Geometry Personnel Administration 
German Philosophy 

Government Photoplay Composition 
Grammar Physics 

Greek Psychology 

Harmony Psychology in Business 
High School Courses Public Speaking 

History Religion 

poegnennate Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short S Writi 
Juvenile Story Writing ort Story Writing 
Latin Sociology 

Library Service Spanish 

Literature World Literature, etc., etc. 





convenience. If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of 
interest to you, even if they are not listed here, as additions 
to the courses offered are made from time to time AA A 


Hic Scnoot anp CoLLece 
Preparatory Courses 
OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 
pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of 
High School study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who can not un- 
dertake class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin upon request A A AAAAA A 


FORUM 3-30 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me ful] information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in 
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Once a 


man~ { 


+ 


who stood on a big sea 
chest, sothe fable runs, 
and scanned the hori- 
zon througha telescope 
—anziously on the 
lookout for the ship 
that was to bring him 
fortune. Slipping, he 
upturned the lid, only 
to discover that the 
battered chest was filled 
to the brim with gold 
and jeweled treasure. 
Only a fable—granted. But what a world of truth 
that fable holds for the man who is really in ear- 
nest to advance his fortune. 





But hasn’t it occurred to you that 
you can make your opportunity right 
where you are? Thousands of others have 
turned a rut into a road—why can’t you? 
For instance, not much chance for Harry 
L. Baker, he might have said, when he 
started as shipping clerk at $6 a week in | 
1910 with the Owen Greeting Card Publish- 
ing Co., Elmira, N. Y. But he made up his 
mind to grow with his company, and today 
he is Secretary and General Manager of this 
firm, now thirteen times as large. 


Not much chance for J. 1. Aldrich, it seemed, when 
he started with the Monroe Calculating Machine, as 
order clerk. He had never sold goods; had never held 
a managerial position. Today he signs himself ‘‘Dis- 
trict Manager” of this great organization. 

The future didn’t look so good for J. H. Bryson, of 
Tenn., clerking in a grocery store at $40 a month. To- 
day he is Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager 
of his own firm and doing a nation-wide business. 


“Be ready for your chance, and thus make your 
chance’’—that was Harris S. Beecher’s answer to the 
question: “‘How can I win promotion?” when he was 
a clerk at $25 a week. poi he is Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager of Society Brand Clothes, Ltd., of 
Canada. 


Forget the Telescope 
Your Opportunity Is Here and Now 


Must you scan the horizon for some far-off oppor- 
tunity—when the same LaSalle eens training 
that helped these men is available for you 

Will you wear your heart out waiting for the 
distant opportunity that may never come—or will 
you find it, just as thousands of others have found it, 
close at home, with the aid of the coupon, and with- 
out cost or obligation? : . 

The time to precipE for pews is this moment, 
and the time to act is—NOW. 


aan These 4 men clipped a coupon like thisaae 


ION UNIVERSITY 
LASA LE. eS Training Institution 


Dept. 396-R Chicago 

I should beglad tolearn about your 
Salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the business 
field checked below. 


( Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 
‘Traffic Management 
Modern Salesmanship 


TT: I only had a chance,” you say. 


Ratiway Station Mgm't 
ww: Degree of LL.B. 
i Law 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management © Business English 


Bankingand Finance () Commercial Spanish 
Modern Business Corre- (] Effective Speaking 
spondence () Stenotypy-Stenography | 
Expert Bookkeeping () Telegraphy 
C. P. A. Coaching Credit and Collection | 
Railway Accounting Correspondence 
Paper Salesman's Training 





| sharp, 
| ments vigorously outspoken. On the whole, 


| son, is distinctly inferior, although 


Books in Brief 


Sr in his early thirties, Robert | 
Graves, the English poet, apparently de- | 


cided to cleanse his soul of unhealthy 


memories by writing his autobiography. | 
| Goop-ByE To Att Tuat (Cape & Smith, 

$3.00) is primarily a record of war ex- 
| periences — and few better have been pub- 
| lished either in fiction or elsewhere. Fresh 


from his rather unhappy school days at 
Charterhouse, Graves went to the front 
at the beginning of the war and stayed 


| there for the greater part of its duration. 
| He writes of those years with a wholesome 
| detachment and poise which is more 


effective than bitterness or hysteria. He 
is frankly an admirer of the heroic tradi- 


| tion, the ideal of sturdy courage, yet he is 


alert to the horror and stupidity of the 
whole performance. His descriptions are 
illuminating, exact, his com- 


his account is not particularly subjective. 
It is not until later on that one realizes 


| how cruelly his nerves had been shattered. 


This latter part of the book, covering the 
period of his marriage to Nancy Nichol- 
its 
plentiful references to literary celebrities 
may please the potential lion hunter. In 
dealing with his life since the war Graves 
is less frank and, curiously enough, more 
inclined to indulge in pose and deliberate 
arrogance. It is for his admirable re-crea- 
tion of the war years that this autobiog- 
raphy is worth reading. 


SS o rich and varied is the theme of 
Jean-Richard Bloch’s — Ann Company 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.00) that to sum- 
marize it is impossible. It is almost epic 
in its proportions. Because of the German 
occupation of Alsace, the Simlers, French 
Jews, refuse to remain in Buschendorf and 








bodily transport themselves, the good- 
will of their business — which is just about 
all that is left of it — and all of their for- 
mer employees to Vendeuvre. Here, under 
terrific difficulties and with almost super- 
human effort, they create Simler and 
Company. Thecompany hecomes a jugger- 
naut, crushing everything and everybody. 
The solidity of the family against all ex- 
traneous interests and the constant adher- 
ence of so many people to a single 
purpose is sometimes pitiful and frequently 
tragic. The story is intense throughout. 


"Tne sury which awarded the Ger- 
hart Hauptmann prize for 1929 was a 
jury that knew its business. Brrtrer 
Waters, by Heinrich Hauser (Liveright, 


| $2.50), is realism of the better sort — 


direct, stinging, and pruned of irrelevant 


| detail. Glen, a young German sailor, 


carries off a waif of a girl from a brother 
in Tampico and brings her home to a de- 


| serted farm by the ocean’s edge. In prime- 


val isolation they struggle for a year to | 
reclaim their bit of earth, to stave off cold | 





By G. JEAN-AUBRY 
os IN TWO 
VOLUMES 
Beautifully 
Printed and 
Bound. Fully 
Illustrated, 
Llighly 
recommended 
by the A.L. A, 


Published Price 


$10.00 


Our Special 
Price The Set 


$1.98 


Postpaid 
Order on 
Approval 
THE GREAT 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 





THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF 
AND ADVENTUROUS WRITER 


WITH MANY 
CONRAD. LETTERS HITHERTO UNPUB. 
LISHED. 


“A magnificent book and one which, be. 
cause of its peculiar values, WILL NOT BR 


SUPERSEDED AS LONG AS INTEREST IN 
JOSEPH CONRAD REMAINS." 


—— Boston Transeri 
““POSSESSES ALL OF THOSE QUALITIES 
THAT ARE DESIRABLE IN FI ST-RATE 
BIOGRAPHY.” — N. ¥. Evening Post 


St a me ee 
HE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y, 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treasurer and Manager, 
O Please send me a set of Joseph Conrad on 
approval. | enclose check (money order) for 
$1.98. 


O Please send me without charge your Bargain 
Book Catalog No. 210 - F, 


Ws tae ok Hhnd cine deme PR, wcendenkeoe 


PALMER GRADUATES 
LEARN TO SELL 


WHAT THEY WRITE! 


“In three months my sales of short 

stories netted me $3595 in cash— 

but I never could have done it without 

Palmer training.” Arthur J. Burks. 
eee 


Mr. Burks’ letter is only one of the hundreds 
we receive every month frc=m our graduates 
announcing that they have sold stories for 
$100, $200, often as high as $1000 of 
more. @ The unique Palmer Course de 
velops your creative talent. Strips the color- 
less film away from life around you. Shows 
you how to build up the seemingly drab, 
every-day existence into dramatic, moving 
adventure that can be written about and 
successfully SOLD! @ Our methods are 
endorsed by some of the most famous pres 
ent-day writers. Rupert Hughes, Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude 
Atherton and many others recognize the 
value of our training. @ Many of our most 
successful students did not realize that they 
ceuld make extra money by writing until 
they sent the coupon below. Send for it 
TODAY! Let us guide YOU into the money- 
making market of creative writing. 


Dept. 77-C, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

I am interested in: 

C0 Short Story Writing 0 Photoplay Writins 
) English and Self-Expression 


Name 


Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential. Nosaleg 
will call. 


JOSEPH CONRAD|} ( 


yO 
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\ Enterin 8 Ii fs Pourth Year 
the LITERARY GUILD Remains 


the Most Pactical Way to Acquire 
the Best New Books 


AKING stock of its performance for 
the first three years of its existence 
the Literary Guild finds ample 
reason to be proud. It has saved 
its members well over three and 
a quarter millions of dollars. It has 
made book publishing history in 


America. It has established that 
nearly 100,000 readers prefer good books 
to any other kind. It has made such 
books easily and economically available 
to readers all over the world. 

Confronted with bitter opposition from 
its inception, the Literary Guild ventured 
on new economic paths and radical inno- 
vations in some of its selections. The fore- 
sight of Carl Van Doren and all of the 
Guild executives in choosing this pioneer- 
ing course has made the Guild an estab- 
lished institution. The experimental stage 
is past. The first monthly Guild selection 
of its fourth year will be welcomed in 88 
countries, in every state in the Union, 
every province of Canada; by city dwellers 
and farmers—to the very outposts of 
civilization. 

The Guild has discovered new literary 
genius and brought prosperity to authors 


who had previously been neglected. It has 
continuously given its members more and 
more in book value and service. At the end 
of its second year the Guild was enabled 
to add a final guarantee of individual 
satisfaction by offering to exchange any 
selection which did not please a mem- 
ber for any book in print in the United 
States. 

In answer to popular demand it has ap- 
plied the same principles to the field of 
children’s books by founding the Junior 
Literary Guild, employing the same high 
standards, ideals and economic policies of 
the adult organization. These two unique 
services supplement each other, affording 
a well balanced reading diet for the entire 
family at ‘a remarkable cash saving. In 
both organizations the selected books 
represent the outstanding writing and 
thought in a universal range of subjects; 
fiction, biography, science, travel, poetry, 
humor and many others. Among the best 
written and best made books, the Guild 
offers a service not paralleled by any other 
organization. For your convenience in ob- 
taining further details of either plan two 
coupons have been provided below. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
55 Fifth Avenue Dept. 8 F. New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: MCAINSH & CO.. Ltp., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 


Junior Literary Guild 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept SF. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete details of the Junior Literary 
Guild plan for readers under 16. 


The Literary Guild 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. SF. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding the 
Literary Guild. No obligation, of course. 
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be 
Onion 
What does your dictionary 


say that it is? 


Suppose you own a certain famous dic- 
tionary. You want a clear definition of the 
simple word ‘‘onion.’’ You read this: 


ONION — the bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant, 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 
What is liliaceous? Another search — with 
rapidly diminishing time, and patience, and 
rising temper. 
Or suppose you have a certain other dic- 
tionary, equally well-known. You read: 


ONn1oN — The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb. (AL 
lium cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 
More searching! Are you sure of “‘bien- 
nial’? Does it mean ‘twice a year,’’ or 
“every two years’? What about “family 
Liliaceae’’? 
NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


7mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition, complete in itself — requiring no 
cross references — expressed in words of 
common usage: 


ONION—Any of several plants of 
the lily family; especially, a species 
having a strong-smelling edible bulb 
and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 


This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great pee 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly 
and accurate — edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


Your bookseller has the WINSTON — or 
you may mail the coupon below, without 
money, at once. So confident are we that 
you will be delighted, we will send it on 5 
days’ free examination to respon- 
sible people sincerely interested. 

Use coupon below at once. 
The John C. Winston Co., 
13 Winston Building, @ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thin paper. Encyclopedic 
edition. 100,000 words 
defined. 1,500 pages, 
size 6%x8% inches, 
3.000 illustrations. 

Weight 3% lbs 


Price 


e Se 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send, all 
charges prepaid, the 
@ thin paper Artcraft Edi- 
° tion (1,500 pages, 3,000 il- 
e lustrations) of the new 
Encyclopedic WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
1 will return it within 6 days at your ex- 

pense or remit only $5.00. 


om A 
7 °” City State 
Check if prefer: () Persian Morocco Edition 
° 
ye wie. odes "57-00 or () Red Turkey Morocco 
(Orders ide U. 8. A. 
. Prmesie S.A. are to be accompanied by 


Books in Brief 


and starvation and the encroaching sea. | 


Then the waves roll back and obliterate 


their efforts; the tide of events sweeps | 
them apart and returns them to their | 
starting places. Hauser’s unhappy ad- | 


venturers are primitives, but not clods. 
Their story, told with bleak simplicity, is 
genuinely moving. 


For easy but not saccharine read- 
ing, try Younc Man or MANHATTAN, by 
Katharine Brush (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$2.00) — a fast-paced tale of newspaper 
people which deserves the city room epi- 
thet, “a good yarn.” Toby McLean, 
sports writer, whirls into marriage with 
Ann Vaughn, movie columnist, expecting 
the future to be one long, irresponsible 
spree. Toby is lazy, magnetic, danger- 
ously fond of drink, and infectiously gay. 
He stuffs bills into cubby holes, and storms 
when Ann pays them. He dreams of writ- 
ing the stories for which she receives 
cheques. Follows the crash of their mar- 
riage, Toby’s adjustment to reality, and 
his final reformation. Miss Brush’s novel 
is crisply up to date and tingling with 
vitality. She introduces one to so many 
glamorous and amusing people that it 
seems ungracious to quarrel with her syn- 
thetic and unconvincing ending, her too 
facile solution of difficulties. Miss Brush 
has written an entertaining book. She 
could write a good one if she tried. 


‘Toup uy THe First person, Morn- 
ers Cry, by Helen Grace Carlisle (Har- 
per, $2.00), is the life history of an 
ignorant, inarticulate, blindly enduring 
woman who comes to realize, at the peak 
of tragedy, that experience is its own justi- 
fication. Through her own revealing and 
halting words one follows the struggles of 
Mary Williams, widowed in her early 
twenties, to raise four children in a 
wretched little home in the Bronx. She 
loves them desperately and loyally, 
though without comprehension, and 
spends herself untiringly in their behalf. 
In the end, Danny, the vicious wastrel, 
hangs for his crime;- Beatty is cruelly 
dead; Artie and Jenny have gone away. 
For their mother is only the knowledge 
that life has, at least, been rich with 
suffering and struggle. Except for the final 
passages, Mary’s narrative is perfectly in 
character. Its unconscious humor and 
pathos are valid, not artificially contrived. 
Although in the latter part of the book the 
agony is piled on too thickly to be en- 
tirely convincing, it is a considerable feat 
that Miss Carlisle has performed. To 
stupidity and mediocrity she has given a 
tragic dignity. 


Ie mercer movement has en- 
tered the field of literature. Emil Ludwig 
has revised and rearranged as one 
(Drana, Viking, $5.00), two of his novels 





CULTURED SPEECH 


Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
ne, _ increase 
your vocabulary new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated +h is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 
“earn by listening” method highly 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial, Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligatin, 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1163, Chicagy 


Science Will 
Stride Forward This Year 


ANY new and remarkable dis- 

coveries are foreseen for the 
coming year. New and old diseases will 
be conquered by medicine. Progress in 
chemistry and new astronomical dis- 
coveries are in the offing. Science 
News-Letter gives a brief and enjoy- 
able weekly summary of every news 
event in all branches of science. 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


Introductory offer — $1 for 13 weeks 
$2 for 6 months 
2167 B St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


Carry on your education. Develop power 

tiate and achieve. Earn credit towand TBoshae 

degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 

ence. Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects, in 

“ome En an Mathematics, History, Ede 
ion, Psycho! Economics, 

ete. Write for eaieles. — 


The University of Chicago 


439 ELLIS HALL 


language in 

12 to 16 weeks — through new Pelman systes. 
Free sample lesson proves it. You already know many for 
eign words “at sight.” Not a word of English necessaryis 
course. Write NOW for free book, “The Gift of Tong 
stating language wanted. The Pelman Institute, 
L-1303, 71 West 45th St., New York City. 


Easy to speak or read a forei 


John Gallishaw, discoverer of 
scores of writers whose name 
are now front-cover magazine 
features, reveals his successful 
methods — offers valuable 
alysis FREE to users fi 
system. Mail coupon fF 
details. 


OW John Gallishaw, formerly Asst. 
Dean of Harvard, reveals his succe 

proved methods — to develop your J 
and show you how to reap rich rew 
literary career. F. V. M., user of his method, 
$100 for first story, $160 for next, $800 for 
— income now over $20,000 yearly. Miss G. 
stenographer, adopted Gallishaw suggestions 
first story, then six others at $300 each. Other . 
cases on record. John Gallishaw showed them - 
meet editorial requirements. Find out how he core 
YOU. Write for full details of his method ( 
expensive correspondence course) and receive is a 
of Free Analysis Certificate given to users of 
tem. Mail Coupon Today! 


G. P. Putnam's Sons (Dept. 43), 

2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. waiting 
Send details of John Gallishaw’s Short Story 

Method and specimen of Free Analysis Certificate. 
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“Good reading is a necessity of life” 


says William Lyon Phelps 


and 324,000 Harvard Classics Owners Agree 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


66 OOD BOOKS area source 
of necessary and valuable 
knowledge,” says Professor 


William Lyon Phelps of Yale. 


“They are a mighty inspira- 
tion to us, mentally and spirit- 
ually. They have changed the 
course of men’s lives. They re- 
fresh us when we are worn with 
the burden and heat of the day. 


“Great literature, therefore, 
should not be regarded as the oc- 
cupation merely of idle hours, 
when there is nothing better to 
do, nor as a frill, for it is in 
truth a necessity.” 


DR. ELIOT’S 
GREAT CONTRIBUTION 

In his forty years as President of 
Harvard College, Dr. Charles W. 
Fliot realized the difficulty of 
bringing good reading to the 
great mass of people. He saw 
that the average man and 
woman was confronted with so 
wide a choice of books that it 
was impossible to select the 
really worth-while writings. 


He set himself the great task 
of collecting in one set a// the 
pure gold from the mass of lit- 
erature the ages have inherited. 


His efforts resulted in the 
books that have become the 
most famous library in the world 
— the Harvard Classics. 


Dr. Eliot realized (as Profes- 
sor Phelps does) the necessity of 
good reading. So he placed 
within reach of every one this 
great library which contains the 
works of 302 immortal authors. 
Now the Five-Foot Shelf has be- 
come a perpetual source of bene- 
fit and pleasure to more than 
324,000 ambitious families. 


When Shackleton was forced 
to discard every possible weight 
on a dangerous ice floe, he cheer- 
fully threw away dozens of gold 
pieces, but refused to part with 
a volume of Browning. 

The Byrd Expedition, with 
limited space for books, selected 
the Harvard Classics. In a re- 
cent dispatch to The New York 
Times the expedition reports 
that the Harvard Classics are 
read a great deal for inspiration 
and profitable pleasure. 


“Reading is the cheapest and 
easiest method of overcoming 
the limits of time and space,” 
says Professor Phelps, and in the 
same article, “A well-read man 
is always an interesting man.” 


PRICE IS NO DIFFICULTY 
Dr. Eliot has made it possible 
for every one to be well read. 
“This must not be a rich man’s 
library,” he said. “Keep the 
price within reach of the average 
family.” His instructions have 
been strictly followed. Quantity 
production has brought the price 
even lower. And by the famous 
Collier Plan you can enjoy these 
books while paying for them in 
small monthly sums. 


DR. ELIOT’S PLAN OF 
READING 

FREE — A special booklet has been 
prepared which gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading, and tells more about the 
scope and contents of the Harvard 
Classics. The booklet is yours for the. 
asking. It in- 

volves no obli- 

gation what- 

soever. Fill out 

and mail this 

coupon which is 

your certificate 

for the free book- 

let. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! = — = = 


P.F.Collier & Son Dist. Corp., 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most 
famous library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics). Also, please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
ESS EE ee 
Miss 


Address 





Whata 


Was the Abbe 


Coignard! 


HARDLY CONVEN- 
TIONAL, to be sure, but 
with what stimulating phi- 
losophy he 
dom of life from the weak- 
nesses of the ficsh! Have you accompanied hm on |} 
those boisterous adventures with his perhaps too will- | 
ing pupil, Jacques Tournebroche? 
Have you followed the lovable M. 
byways of Paris? 
tius tempted by the seductive Thais? 
the storm of the French Revolution as it descended 
upon Marthe, the pretty little Magdalene? 
How much are you to be envied if there is still in 
store for you the thrill that will come when first you 
read the irresistible writings of 


ANATOLE 
FRANCE 


You will revel in his boisterous humor. You will feel 
the exhilaration of his Gallic wit. You will warm to 


his unaffected humanness. You will be amazed by | 
the broad reaches of his knowledge. Readersof Anatole | 


France are citizens of the world of culture. 
You will hear the poetry of lovers, the songs of was- 


trels, the mocking of pagans, the philosophy of the | 


faithful. All ages of human history, all schools of 


learning, all walks of life are as an open book to | 


Anatole France — and to you in reading his works. 


Save 1/2 


On This New Edition 


So popular have the works of Anatole France become | 
that a widespread demand has grown for a special | 


edition of his greatest stories at a price easily within 
reach of all. That edition has just been completed in 
unusually handsome form. Twenty regular $3.00 
volumes selling in bookstores for $60.00 have been 
bound up in 10 splendid books—a superb edition now 
offered at an introductory price that is less than half 
the regular price. 


For the First Time! 


A Remarkable Bargain 
Easy Terms of Payment 
Free Examination 


Now you may secure the greatest works of Anatole 
France at a price so low as to make it one of the big- 
gest book values in recent years. And you may pay 
even this small price in easy monthly installments 
that amount to only a few cents a day. And you may 
have the complete set for free examination. This 
special offer is designed to make the works of the great 
French Master easily available to every booklover. 


Illustrated Folder 
and Full Information 


FREE 


offer — the special Introductory Price and easy terms 
of payment together with a fascinating story of 
France and his works in a most interesting illustrated 
folder. No cost to you — just mail the coupon. 


Mail This Coupon 


WM. H. WISE & CO., pert, a 
50 West 47th St., New York, 

| Send me the free illustrate dd ees ol full informa- | 
tion about your new edition of ANATOLE FRANCE, 

| the epecial introductory price and“ ecasy terms of | 


distilled the wis; 


Bergeret in the | 
Have you seen the Monk Paphnv- | 
Have you felt | 








Books in Brief 


fe were originally published in 1917 | 
and 1918. In business the purposes of a | 


merger commonly include the attainment 
of economy and the elimination of unpro- 
ductive effort. This aim, if held by Herr 
Ludwig, has been but indifferently real- 
ized. Ample evidence might have been 
| given that Diana de Wassilko had, like 
_ the goddess whose name she bore, beauty 
and love of freedom as well as generosity in 
matters of passion, without including in- 
cidents and characters that retard rather 
than forward the progress of the story. 
Fortunately for the patient reader, Diana 
gains in strength and depth, interest and 
sincerity as it proceeds. 


ity and amateurishness of the former. 


Few men of letters have been the 
center of such vitriolic controversy and 
misunderstanding as Ambrose Bierce. 
Now another biography has come forth 
with the avowed purpose of disentangling 
the maze of interlaced Bierce legends. It 
is to Carey McWilliams’ credit that it has 
far less bitterness, fewer superlatives, and 
better perspective than have been found 
in previous efforts. Mr. McWilliams uses 
an effective rapier of wit and fact in dis- 
posing of the absurdities which have clung 
to the Bierce stories. In AmBRosE BIERcE, 
A Brocrapny (Bont, $3.50) he has not 
sacrificed charm to thoroughness, 
authenticity to romance. The book is 
well documented, but not intrusively, and 
is, on the whole, a nicely balanced piece 
of biographical writing. 


ry 
Poms ARID and perfunctory study, 


Srr Francis Bacon (Doubleday, Doran, | 


$3.00), Byron Steel has given the subtitle, 
“The First Modern Mind.” By what 


| right, one wonders? For Mr. Steel’s book 


is a straightforward, unimaginative chron- 
icle of the external events of Bacon’s life. 
It makes scarcely any pretense of dealing 
with the great Elizabethan in his capacity 
of scholar, scientist, philosopher, and man 
of letters. Consequently it throws no 
light whatsoever on the specifically mod- 
ern qualities of Bacon’s mind. Nor does it, 
even, illuminate the complexities of his 
character. This is a thin and colorless 
biography which makes poor use of pro- 


| vocative material. 
Without any cost or obligation whatever we will be | 
glad to send you complete details of this remarkable | 


ra 

r, THE List of other stocks re- 
cently mentioned, you may now add 
Beatinc THE Stock Market, R. W. 
McNeel (Duffield, $1.00). We feel certain 
that traders and potential speculators 


| with any buying power left cannot find a 


| better investment at this time. 


And to 
those with no buying power left, we recom- 
mend the disposal of at least a part of 


| their present holdings and the reinvest- 


| book. 


ment of the proceeds in a copy of this 





The latter half 
of the novel more than balances the crud- | 
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The author has made a careful | 


Test 


Yourself! 


ut of 1929 how much 
O world-history can you 
remember, how many in- 
teresting and amusing inci- 
dents, how many world- 
marks of progress? 


What happened during his resi- 
dence at the White House that 
caused Calvin Coolidge to say 
with deep emotion: “‘It costs a 
great deal to be President’’? 

What great American scientist holds 
the startling opinion that religion 
is the supreme need of humanity, 
and that science and religion 
should and must be friendly to 
each other? 

What does the much talked about 
Einstein Theory mean to the man 
in the street? 

Why were some of the best poems 
written by ‘* America’s y- 
woman poet’’ suppressed until 
thirty years after her death? 

What remarkable prophecy, made by 
Mark Twain fifty years ago, has 
stirred Rear-Admiral Byrd to 
enthusiasm and wonderment? 

What is the fastest time ever made 
by a machine of human invention, 
and where? 

How does Henry Ford regard the 
importance of old men as com- 
pared to young men in industry? 

What are the dangers that Count 
Hermann Keyserling sees threat- 
ening America? 

Sweden boasts the world’s greatest 
captain of industry. What do you 
know about him and his amazing 
achievements? 

What books are prohibited on the 
new Papal Index? 

These and a thousand other ques- 

tions are answered for you in 

THE AMERICAN AND EURO- 

PEAN SCRAP BOOKS. You 

can refresh your mind on half- 

remembered incidents, on the 
essentials of important affairs. 

You don’t need hours of ponder- 

ing to tear out of some complex 

situation the heart of the action 
and what it has meant to the 
world to-day. THE AMERICAN 

AND EUROPEAN SCRAP 

BOOKS take the labor out of 

being well-informed. 


Two volume set, $7.50 
Order from the publisher: 


Forum Press, Ince. 
441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 





S uccessful Men and Women of |Q4(0 


» JQunding 


The Man Behind the Book: 
DWIGHT C. ROSE author of this 


much discussed book is an outstanding 
pioneerin the new science of investment 
management and an active associate with 
the oldest and largest firm of investment 
counselin America, directing the invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
His ability to translate this experience so 
interestingly into terms pertinent to 
every investor has made Investment 
Management the most popular as well as 
the most authoritative book on this 
vitally important subject. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
FINANCIAL AUTHORITIES 


“T have seen no evidence of practical 
investment experience that in any way 
approaches the evidence offered in this 
book.”—W. E. LAGERQUIST, Coun- 
sellor on Investments, Iroing Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


‘*.. . Alamp to guide the feet of the 
investor over the stony paths of invest- 
ment uncertainty.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Should be in the library of everyone 
interested in stocks and bonds. It is gen- 
uinely helpful."—FE. B. SMITH, Finan- 
cial Editor of the Boston Herald. 


“T have nowhere seen such a combination 
of exhaustive research, accurate reason- 
ing and attractive presentation.”’ 
—BRANDON BARRINGER, The 
Pennsyloania Company. 


ortunes 


zn the stock market of 1930 


... by following the methods set forth 
so clearly by Dwight C. Rose in the 
investment BOOK -OF-THE- HOUR: 

A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


F laying the foundation of a fortune interests you, you will find 
more practical, definite, workable help in this book than in a 
whole library of financial literature of the past. The reason is not far 
to seek: Dwight C. Rose is neither a professor, an economist nor a 
financial journalist; he is actively assisting in the investment man- 
agement of hundreds of millions of dollars, for all type of investors; 
and everything he tells in his book is based on personal research and 
practical experience. 


With the powerful searchlight of original scientific research Mr. 
Rose pierces the clouds of mystery, bluff and orthodox tradition 
that have always obscured the truth about this important subject. 
The volume carries you on a fascinating exploration through the 
treacherous forest of investment uncertainty and misleading tra- 
dition to a discovery of the basic factors that are today responsible 
for investment success. And in addition the author reveals the actual 
results, favorable and unfavorable, accomplished by a typical inves- 
tor who has applied these discoveries under working conditions. 


You will find Investment MANAGEMENT not only a practical 
aid to increasing your fortune, but a stimulating and adventurous 
quest as well. And when you have finished your first reading, the 
book will have only degunits usefulness to you. You will keep it close 
at hand for frequent rereadings and the profitable help it always 
stands ready to give in the day-to-day operation of your invest- 
ments. At All Booksellers. 440 Pages. Price $5.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Send to your Please send me a copy of INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT by Dwight 
4; | BOOKSELLER C. Rose. 


(1) I will return the book in five days or send $5 F. 3 
(_] Enclosed find check for $5 


or the publishers 
Harper & 
BRoTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York City 
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Now Offers Advertisers 


FOUR COLOR 


Photogravure 


After one successful year in red and black, The 
Chicago Daily News Midweek offers advertisers a new 
and brighter garb—four color photogravure (three 
colors and black). 


The same forceful color appeal you find in the na- 
tional magazines is now available in this eagerly 
read section of Chicago’s Home Newspaper. Your 
color advertising can be reproduced with eyetaking 
fidelity at a cost of but little more than ordinary 
black and white newspaper space. Issued every 
Wednesday as a part of The Chicago Daily News, the 
Midweek offers your product an exceptionally strong 
representation in over 450,000 worth-while homes. 


The Midweek story—low cost—high reader interest 
and proved pulling power grows better every day. 
When may a representative call and talk color, rates 


and schedules? 
THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 
MIDWEEK 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


3-241 General 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l 
Motors Bldg. Bank Bidg. 


Members of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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study of you, and of the symptoms which 
cause you the most trouble and are re. 
sponsible for your mistakes. Reference js 
made to financial giants of the past, pres. 
ent, and future, and you are shown that 
their success is due to the fact that they 
consistently used one and the same sys. 
tem. While the book, in closing, offers the 
real Secret of Success, there remains g 
serious problem which the writer has been 
unable to solve. The percentage of suc. 
cessful speculators is conservatively esti- 
mated as two, and optimistically as ten, 
Now that we know how to do it, we 
shall soon be operating at one hundred 
per cent efficiency. Who pays? 


Bp srems ruar there is a grim post- 
script to prison sentences in French 
Guiana. After their penitentiary term is 
over, convicts are required to remain as 
exiles in the penal colonies for years, often 
for life. It is about the sufferings of one 
of these men, ironically termed libérés, 
that Blair Niles has written her novel, 
Free (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Stephen 
Latour, still young and still sensitive, 
emerges from eight years in prison to 
mingle with the broken, listless wretches 
who struggle hopelessly against starva- 
tion and tropical fever in the jungles and 
small towns of Guiana. After a bitter 
battle against inertia and the lulling 
temptations of romance, he makes his 
escape. Mrs. Niles’ book has the same 
cruelly authentic ring as ““Condemned to 
Devil’s Island.” It has its weaknesses as a 
novel, but as a picture of a strange and 
terrible land, it is excellent. 


When Emily Post and the eti- 
queteers began to grow tiresome, after 
their heyday back in nineteen-hundred- 
and-something, Donald Ogden Stewart 
knocked them over the head with Perfect 
Behavior. When Joan Lowell started to 
slip from fashion, Corey Ford was on 
hand to boot her out the door with Salt 
Water Taffy. And Dr. Walter Traprock 
— believe it or not, Mr. Halliburton — 
took most of the wind out of travelogues 
and discovery-logs with The Cruise of the 
Kawa. Therefore we welcome it as a 
promising sign that two humorists, E. B. 
White and James Thurber, have grown 
weary enough of dat ole davil Sex to write 
a book about it: Is Sex Necessary? OR 
Wuy You Feet tHe Way You Do 
(Harper, $2.00). They have been quite 
merciless in their treatment of sex-psy- 
chologists, complexes, inhibitions, and im- 
proper dreams, but what they have 
written is more than a parody — it is 4 
funny book in its own right. It does not 
depend for its humor upon being smart at 
the expense of someone else — in 
manner of Corey Ford — or upon Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s (and a dozen others’) 
brand of irrelevant insanity. 
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“An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question” 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 

Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache — Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Sepoctally in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast — A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries 
oo Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 
behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the master 
of your health. Put your intestines under control, and gain a life of 
longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the strain upon all your 
vital organs — heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and brain — by making 
your intestines do their daily duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, middle-aged 
and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or chronic, and very 
frequently in entire ignorance of this cause of their troubles. From 
this almost universal disease many other diseases result. Constipation 
is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, 
inefficiency and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of intensive 
study and practical experience. It is scientifically correct, by the best 
modern medical precepts and authorities. It is comprehensive, easily 
understood and downright interesting. You need this book, if you 
choose to win more abundant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accofnplishments of 
modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent disease, 
constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PREPARED AN ENTER- 
TAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE 
BROCHURE, which contains, for young or old, man or woman, 
valuable information regarding constipation. This information is 
ordinarily not readily available to the average person nor is it to 













A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary charcoal 
tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning note the 
color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward black, and 
the blackness has disappeared by next day, elimination is good. 
If not, then your elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this easy 
test and it may point out the cause of your headaches, dizziness 
and those dull and dreary days that lower your resistance and 
efficlency. 



































































Wm. H. Stemmerman, M. D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


be found in such clear, every-day language as we present it in this 
brochure. For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAP- 
TERS, namely, “Insomnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” and ‘’Shall 
We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from “Intestinal Management.” 
All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. Stemmerman's great 
new book which is now being used by hundreds of people through- 
out this country as a complete guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to read 
in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil effects of 
neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmerman 
has perfected easy, harmless, but positively effective methods for 
quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of constipation and for 
permanently causing this real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real happiness, 
increased business efficiency and all the practical, material advan- 
tages, as well as spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the acquisition 
of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how good health and 
clear brain come promptly to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily 
mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, send 
the attached coupon without delay; clip it NOW before you mislay 
or forget it. 






ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 210 
Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 


ET ee ee ree 
(Write very plainly) 
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DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Scuoxar and economic expert, Hoover’s lieutenant in 
the Department of Commerce, defender and champion of — 
business ethics. 
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The Dividends of Honesty 
in BUSINESS 


by DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


‘T's articre is a reply to the charge of John T. 
Flynn, in the December Forum, that honor among 
business men. is comparable to that reputed to exist 
among thieves. Business competitors, said Mr. Flynn, 
have found it to their interest to unite, with many a tall 
phrase about brotherhood and service, for the common 
purpose of scalping the consumer. The mere fact that 
they have given up most of the old petty larcenies at 
which the pure food laws and similar acts were aimed, 
does not convince Mr. Flynn that they have gone straight. 
In his opinion they have simply dropped wooden nut- 
megs for the confidence game. As evidence of this he 
cited several recent cases in which corporation directors 
have duped their stockholders for their own profit, with 
the tacit approval of the business world. 


N 
K VERY SO OFTEN someone revives the 
good old mid-Victorian conviction that prac- 
tically all business men are brigands in more 
or less respectable disguise. There: still are 
recurrent endorsements of Herbert Spencer’s 
statement that the only code of the commercial 
world is “cheat and be cheated.” There still 
are some, apparently, who use Emerson’s con- 
temptuous phrase in referring to business as 
“nothing but selfish, huckstering trade,” or 
who echo John Ruskin’s weary cynicism as to 
the futility of finding “a new kind of commerce 
which is not exclusively selfish.” 
Of course there are crooks in business — just 
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as there are quacks in medicine and charlatans 
in the legal profession. Indeed, I seem to recall 
some recent instances of impurity even in the 
supposedly sanctified ranks of the literary 
world. But the regrettable fact that there have 
been some “best sellers” in the field of nautical 
travelogues which were skillful fakes doesn’t 
quite warrant the offhand conclusion that all 
such efforts are frauds. Nor do the slime-slinging 
proclivities of a few so-called biographers of 
the founders of the Republic automatically 
justify the wholesale condemnation of all 
writers in that field. 

It probably saves a lot of mental effort to 
indulge in a few sweeping invectives against all 
business on the basis of one or two oil frauds, 
or to draw an all-inclusive indictment of the 
manifest “criminality” of business, which 
“must be something terrible, else why should 
it have to be policed by formidable federal 
anti-trust laws, federal trade commissions, pure 
food laws, and other legal restraints?” 

But, after all, isn’t such reasoning very much 
like calling all Americans crooks because we 
need sheriffs and constables? We cannot look 
to a few tabulations of police-court blotters 
for an accurate and unbiased record of Ameri- 
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can social history. The briefs and decisions of 
anti-trust cases depict but one small fragment 
of the chronicle of American business — and 
that fragment emphatically cannot be viewed 


in its proper perspective if scrutinized with _ 


the distorted vision of a fervid sensation- 
seeker. 

We have some 13,000 business organizations 
in this country. Because of the fact that our 
courts and the Federal Trade Commission have 
pounced upon some lumber group and half a 
dozen others for distorting the policies of such 
trade associations to the attainment of sinister 
objectives, there is no reason whatsoever to 
condemn thousands of others whose purposes 
are manifestly not only honest but thoroughly 
in the public interest. Almost every one of them 
has as one of its major objectives the setting up 
of rigorous codes of ethics, and any straying 
therefrom on the part of a few unprincipled in- 
dividuals is promptly and usually effectively 
checked. 

We are now living in a period of rapid 
economic change. New ways of making and 
selling things are appearing with incredible 
activity. Living standards and earning power 
are undergoing swift and extensive alterations. 


ADVERTISING 


C. . 4 “C, 
Reproduced 2 Eoakedinal E. P. Dutton Fo, 
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All of which has, of course, had a corresponding 
effect upon our whole business mechanism, 
Now it is a commonplace of modern history 
that every abrupt and drastic change in the 
economic fabric has brought into power in in- 
dustry and commerce groups of individuals 
whose sudden elevation has apparently been 
too much of a strain on their ethical fiber. Thus 
we had the autocrats of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England during the eighteenth century 
developing a type of ruthless exploitation 
which was not checked until the reforms of the 
eighteen thirties. Similarly to-day, in various 
industrial areas on the Continent the complete 
upheaval caused by the war has brought to the 
fore a new group of industrial leaders whose 
sudden acquisition of power has in some in- 
stances resulted in unprincipled policies in re- 
gard to wage earners and consumers. 


SCRUPLES TEMPORARILY SET ASIDE 


| business is also undergoing 
important readjustments and entering into far- 
reaching experiments both in production and 
distribution. Inevitably such wholesale changes 
put an unusual strain upon hitherto untried 
timbers in the ethical structure. But this is 
counterbalanced by the fact that business to- 
day is vastly more complicated, more interde- 
pendent, than in the old days when smug se- 
cure isolation made possible countless breaches 
of commercial and industrial ethics without 
serious danger of detection. 

According to some smart wit, the cryptic 
axiom, “Business is business,” simply means 
that the merchant or manufacturer uttering it 
“has either just been ‘skinned’ or is about to 
‘skin’ somebody.” But business is a good deal 
more than a merry pastime consisting of pred- 
atory raids conducted by rival head-hunters. 
To-day its ethics are not a bit worse than those 
of any other body in the community. In fact, 
for certain good reasons, they are apt to be a 
little better; and the first of those good reasons 
is that in modern business — in contrast to 
conditions existing even a decade or two ago — 
it emphatically does not pay to be dishonest. 
Experience is demonstrating the accuracy of 
John Wanamaker’s observation that “money 
is not made by aiming at money, but by doing 
things well.” If a business man has any hopes 
of prolonged existence as such, he soon dis- 
covers that his code of behavior has, if any- 
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thing, to be a little above that of the rest of the 
community. 

Whether this condition arises from some in- 
ward urge or because of various forces of com- 
pulsion, seems to me to be of little consequence. 
It is rather difficult, and quite academic and 
trivial, to prove just how much of Little 
Johnny’s good behavior arises from his own 
inherent high morals and how much from the 
fear of promptly meted punishment. We are 
concerned with the actualities of the case and 
not with the utterly unprovable mysteries of 
the reasons for conduct. 


No HONESTY, NO CREDIT 


Orx: OF THE most potent forces work- 
ing for honesty in business affairs is the enor- 
mously increased significance of good will in 
our economic life. The very foundation of our 
whole commercial and industrial system is 
credit — and credit is only another name for 
confidence. These elements simply cannot exist 
in an atmosphere of chicanery. They cannot be 
created by compulsion of any sort. They rest 
upon inherent qualities of character. The elder 
Morgan once remarked that he was quite ready 
to lend a million dollars to some client who 
hadn’t a cent in the way of tangible collateral, 
but who was equipped with a far more valuable 
asset — namely, sound character, plus ability. 

Our credit mechanism has grown to an un- 
believable extent during the postwar decade. 
It is a symbol of the fundamental integrity of 
our business world. Trading in the old days 
consisted of barter, of shrewd haggling and sly 
trickery between two individuals, each inter- 
ested in outwitting the other in a direct swap- 
ping of commodities. Even a generation or so 
ago the operations of business were still quite 
simple and, on the whole, gave ample oppor- 
tunity for such “horse trading” tactics. To- 
day, however, we have an amazingly complex 
system of transacting our commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs, and an outstanding feature of 
this complexity is the imperative requirement 
of confidence and mutual regard. Otherwise 
the whole structure would be thrown into 
confusion immediately. In the field of financial 
transactions alone there is such a volume of in- 
terchanging paper, checks, notes, and vouchers, 
such multitudinous opportunities for fraud, 
that without a thoroughly well-grounded and 
widely respected standard of integrity the 
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whole scheme of business would break down. 
The element of good will hardly entered into 
business in the good old mid-Victorian era, but 
to-day it is perhaps the prime requisite for 
success. It isn’t simply a vague generality, but 
a solid reality translatable into dollars and 
cents. Indeed, in many corporations, as recent 
merger operations have shown, the good will 
item is rated in cold figures, and at a higher 
value than the physical assets of the firm. How 
long would that be true if such corporations 
operated under the slogan, “The public be 
damned”? (This slogan, incidentally, has been 
distorted from the original meaning given to it 
by its author, Commodore Vanderbilt, who 
simply objected to being routed out of bed at 
three o’clock in the morning by an impertinent 
reporter, who insisted that “the public” must 
have a message from him at that moment.) 
One of the most effective guarantees of the 
maintenance of policies calculated to build up 
good will is the very large part which advertis- 
ing has come to play in business. Sound pub- 
licity simply means that the advertiser is 
pledging himself to the public to maintain his 
reputation for integrity. He steps out into the 
open, where any shortcomings of his product 
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or his policy can be promptly singled out by 
his competitors or by the vigilant consumer. 
An increasingly large part of the hundreds of 
millions now being spent on advertising in this 
country is devoted to precisely this type of 
good will maintenance. This is evident not only 
in the campaigns of individual firms, but of 
whole industries, which, through their trade 
organizations, are definitely committing entire 
industries to the maintenance of sound, ethical 
policies. 

In these days, when such public declarations 
are the accepted rule in business, it is perilous 
for any individual or group to make itself con- 
spicuous by failing to take the public into its 
confidence. Competition has become so intense 
and — what is more important — the means of 
communicating news as to delinquencies have 
become so much more alert and effective, that 
the consumer is firmly intrenched in a “ you’ve- 
got-to-show-me”’ position. It is manifestly up 
to the manufacturer and merchant to prove 
their right to the confidence of the consumer 
and of the public in general. There are now too 
many ways of finding out what is going on be- 
hind the business scenes to risk any other 
policy but that of absolute honesty. 


TRAFFIC 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


Pcansienes. BUSINESS — and naturally 
anybody in business hopes to be classified in 
that category — has for its slogan to-day, not 
the antiquated and thoroughly discredited 
“caveat emptor,” but rather something that 
might best be expressed as “‘imperator emptor.” 
Broadly translated, that would mean “the 
buyer is boss,”’ or, to put it in the phraseology 
of some of our more successful department 
stores, “the customer is always right.” And 
that policy is followed; not necessarily because 
of any silly, milk-and-honey, millennial ideas 
as to the superior moral integrity of the mass of 
consumers, but simply because of the well. 
founded belief that such a policy pays. 

When Mr. Sears was launching his first 
effort, which grew ultimately into a vast mail- 
order organization, he sold a batch of dollar 
watches to some brakemen in a near-by freight 
yard and gave an absolute guarantee of the 
durability of each timepiece “against all 
hazards.” One day a grimy brakeman stepped 
into his little establishment and solemnly dug 
out of his pocket a handful of - nondescript 
springs and sprockets — evidently . the re- 
maining innards of a completely annihilated 
watch, which he had brought back to show Mr. 
Sears the futility of his sweeping guarantee. 
When the latter inquired as to the cause of the 
catastrophe, the brakeman replied that the 
watch had bounced out of his pocket and, 
sailing through thirty feet of space, had finally 
struck a steel “frog,” or rail crossing piece. Mr. 
Sears promptly handed him a new timepiece 
with the remark that “that guarantee still 
stands, no matter what kind of ‘frogs’ get in 
the way of these watches.” Of course, the news 
rapidly spread and sales began to climb at once. 
And that policy of promptly taking the cus 
tomer’s word and assuming that he is quite as 
honest as the dealer, has ultimately built up 
an establishment with 40,000 employees and 
an annual turnover of millions of dollars. 


‘‘BuT BUSINESS Is So COMMERCIAL —” 


A ND RIGHT HERE it might be well to pay 
our respects to a few more raucous members of 
the so-called intelligentsia, who shriek de 
nunciations at the avarice which lies at the root 
of all business effort. Of course business 
frankly for the purpose of making money; 
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otherwise there would be no business. But is 





there any other method of earning a living 
which is exempt from that motive? It seems to 
be not entirely unknown in the professions, and 
even in the arts. It is true that in the latter case 
the percentage of financial success is, accord- 
ing to rumor, not very high. Poets still seem 
occasionally to lack the wherewithal for hair- 
cuts; musicians still munch their crusts in 
frigid garrets, especially since the advent of 
the talkies. But these tragedies do not prove 
that such conditions arise from any choice on 
the part of the victims. 

Our European critics, echoed by the mourn- 
ful chorus of some of our expatriates in their 
midst, still have difficulty in suppressing their 
tears at the thought of our “gross material- 
ism,” our devotion to good plumbing, com- 
fortable shoes, and nicely balanced ledgers. 
But when these transatlantic cynics find them- 
selves in a position to acquire these very items 
of sordid wordly goods, they seem to have no 
hesitation whatever in doing so— though 
doubtless their motive is to utilize such acquisi- 
tions solely as aids to further “cultural ad- 
vance” — whatever that is. 

The American philosophy seems to be that 
physical misery and gaunt necessity offer about 
as much incentive toward wickedness as 
toward cultural exaltation. Instead of being 
wholely debasing and demoralizing, it is our 
experience that business success stimulates the 
sale of concert tickets, musical instruments, the 
maintenance of creditable art galleries and 
conservatories in communities which were the 
wilderness haunts of savages only two or three 
generations ago. In fact, this very element of 
material prosperity which is viewed by some of 
our less fortunate friends abroad with such 
thinly disguised scorn, is by all accounts the 
very reason why about 400,000 of our “low- 
minded, materialistic” citizens spend some 
$800,000,000 a year on trips of homage and in- 
spiration to the very homelands of the arts 
across the sea whence come these scathing 
denunciations of our sordid avarice. 


COMPETITION FORCES FAIR PLAY 


HAVE Not denied that there are occa- 
sional strayings from the straight and narrow 
path which modern conditions have combined 
to lay out for our business executives. But 
shortcomings in business behavior to-day 
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seldom arise from intentional malevolence; 
they are the result of misinformation and unin- 
tentional blundering rather than deliberate 
misbehavior. The penalties for dishonesty, for 
sly practice, are so swift and severe that no 
business man can afford to take a chance on 
escaping detection for any length of time, either 
by vigilant competitors within his own industry 
or by some rival group. In addition to the com- 
petition within trades, there has grown up a 
struggle between industries — wood versus 
metal in construction, rayon versus silk in 
fabrics, countless chemical synthetics versus 
natural products — which is so intense that 
the slightest flaw in the product or the most 
trivial ethical shortcoming on the part of the 
manufacturer is promptly pounced upon and 
capitalized by an ever-watchful rival group. 
No industry, however maliciously inclined, 
can afford to follow Boss Tweed’s arrogant 
example and demand, “What are you going to 
do about it?” — because the answering chorus 
from a hundred directions is “Plenty!” And 
there is abundant power to back up that threat. 
Business ethics these days simply must be — 
and are — sound; otherwise modern business 
could not continue to function as it does. 
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Mata Hari Trapped 


Drawings by Edw. A. Wilson 


by MAJOR THOMAS COULSON 
A British Army Intelligence Officer during the World War 


Wilts Hart, the most dangerous and elusive of All this while, Mata Hari’s activities had been sus- 
Germany’s women spies during the World War, was born __ pected by the French Second Bureau, and their secret 
in Holland in 1876, She began her career asa dancer and __ service agents had been jealously watching her without 
courtesan in Paris, where her beauty and her daringly _ being able to ascertain how she was communicating with 
exotic exhibitions soon made her the talk of the boule- the enemy. Finally they discovered that through the 
vards. Before the war a vaudeville engagement took herto —_—_ courtesy of the Dutch Ambassador to France, Mata Hari 
Berlin, and there her intrigues with high police officers led had been sending letters in the diplomatic pouch, osten- 
to her enrollment in the German secret service. During _sibly to her daughter in Holland, but in reality they 
the war she was stationed in Paris, and her most suc- _ turned out to be code messages dispatched to the German 
cessful exploit was in revealing to the Germans the Allies’ secret service, whose headquarters were in Amsterdam. 
plans for a great offensive. In the guise of a Red Cross The French had learned this by placing one of their 
nurse Mata Hari had gone to the little town of Vittel—a _ agents in a position where he could examine the contents 
concentration point during the preparations for the of the diplomatic pouch, and this agent finally intercepted 
offensive — and had secured the necessary information a message which came to Mata Hari from Holland thank- 
about the surprise attack. This became evident when the _ ing her for the information about the attack and request- 
Allied offensive was launched, for the Germans were ing her “to pursue a matter previously mentioned.” 
thoroughly prepared to meet it, and thousands of lives | Even with this evidence it soon became apparent that 
were wasted in the futile attempt. the French were powerless to bring the spy to trial. 


HERE ARE few policies on which any diplomat, because that would alienate the 
general measure of agreement may be expected sympathy of others who might feel that they 
of the corps of ambassadors in any national __ were being submitted to the same undignified 
capital; but there is one which instantly draws _ suspicion and were having their correspondence 
them together into an articulate unanimity, examined by spies. While all were not s0 
and that is any threat against their common treated, some were. 
diplomatic privileges. These privileges are Again, these were dark days in France. A 
guarded so jealously that any breach is re- Ministerial crisis was imminent upon the ques- 
garded almost as gravely as a violation of terri- _ tion of national security. Mutiny had broken 
tory. Consequently, when it was found that one __ out in a portion of the army. As a result of the 
amiable but indiscreet ambassador had suffered | venomous campaign of enemy agents working 
his diplomatic mail-pouch to be used as the upon a war-weary and discouraged populace, 
means of conveying a treasonable correspond- _ revolution was threatening to raise its grisly 
ence against the security of the nation towhom _ features in the streets of French cities. And, 
he was accredited, there was much impotent _ quick to sense this state of internal weakness, 
indignation among the French officials. But some neutral countries whose friendship for the 
they had to proceed with the greatest delicacy. Allies had never been very demonstrative, 
It would never do to expose the indiscreet seemed only too ready to provoke a quarrel in 
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order to range themselves on the side of the 
apparently victorious Central Powers. 

To precipitate a hostile declaration or even 
to embitter relations with one of these neutral 
states might be the turning-point in the war. 
A revival of confidence in the leaders of French 
opinion and a successful military campaign 
were alike necessary before the French could 
openly proclaim the application of a high- 
handed policy over the abuse of diplomatic 
privileges. 

Therefore Mata Hari was allowed to retain 
her freedom. She was to be secure from moles- 
tation by the French authorities until she com- 
mitted some new blunder. The only consolation 
was that, with a little luck, they could con- 
tinue to learn what military secrets she un- 
earthed by persevering in their supervision of 
her correspondence. 

With her work at Vittel accomplished, Mata 
Hari was now free to enjoy the more congenial 
atmosphere of the capital. Being in Paris with 
the gratifying feeling of having accomplished 
safely a piece of difficult and dangerous espio- 
nage, she plunged whole-heartedly into her old 
life with a gusto stimulated by her recent 
denial. She reappeared on the stage, to the ad- 
miration of the officers on leave and the 
Parisians who sought distraction from the ac- 
cumulated troubles that threat- 
ened their entire happiness. In a 
few houses, wealthy old bachelors 
whose selfish profligacy overcame 
their fears for the national safety, 
continued to dispense a furtive 
hospitality which was incomplete 
without the central figure of the 
entrancing dayadere, with or with- 
out her veils. 

The officers of the Second Bu- 
reau were anxious to learn what 
line of investigation she was now 
following in accordance with the 
secret instructions hinted at in 
the first intercepted message from 
Holland; but her activities were 
so cleverly conducted that no hint 
of her purpose escaped the secrecy 
surrounding her. Then came a ray 
of hope. Mata Hari suddenly an- 
nounced her intention of returning 
to her home in Holland. There was 
little doubt in the minds of the 
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French officials that she was merely taking 
this opportunity to consult with her employ- 
ers; on the other hand, there did not appear 
much likelihood that Mata Hari would at- 
tempt to return to the scene of her successful 
spying, so that Paris would be well rid of an 
undesirable guest. No obstacles were placed in 
the way of her departure, but her passing was 
signaled to the British. 


SCOTLAND YARD TAKES A HAND 


N THOSE WAR DAYS anyone who wanted 
to journey from France to Holland had to go by 
way of England. There was no alternative. 
Accordingly, when the boat in which Mata 
Hari was traveling touched at Falmouth, the 
police ordered her to accompany them to Lon- 
don for examination as a dangerous person. The 
chief of Scotland Yard at that time was Sir 
Basil Thomson, who has left an account of the 
interview in his book of reminiscences. Thom- 
son admits that he was impressed by the in- 
telligence the spy displayed in her answers to 
his questions and her quick repartee. He was 
not able, however, to secure any incriminating 
confession from her, so she was finally released 
and allowed to continue her journey to 
Holland. 

Almost immediately upon her arrival in 
Amsterdam, Mata Hari paid a 
visit to the tobacco shop kept by 
Max Neuder. This establishment 
was already under the close sur- 
veillance of the Allies’ agents, for 
it was known to be a “‘letter-box” 
for numerous German spies. The 
postal censors knew that they had 
a prize each time they intercepted 
a letter addressed to the innocent- 
looking tobacco shop. Mata Hari’s 
visits to this place were promptly 
reported to headquarters in Lon- 
don and in Paris, thus confirm- 
ing further the existing suspicion 
against her. 

After employing herself about 
the usual haunts of German In- 
telligence agents in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, the dancer spent 
some little time in Germany, where 
she had the opportunity for more 
intimate contacts with her chiefs. 
No doubt it was in direct collabo- 
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ration with them that the next stage of her ac- 
tivities was carefully planned. 

At this period the German Intelligence Staff 
was enduring much annoyance from the exist- 
ence of an efficient counter-espionage service 
which the Allies had organized in Belgium. 
Indeed, the amount of spying and counter-spy- 
ing which went on in Belgium must have been 
phenomenal, for the Allies were able to com- 
mand the assistance of practically every Bel- 
gian in the occupied territory who possessed the 
necessary hardihood and who was capable of 
responding to the claims of patriotism. Simple 
peasants did what they could; educated men 
like Judge Lacroix accomplished infinitely 
more because they occupied influential posi- 
tions; and cultured women like Louise de Bet- 
tignies achieved marvels of deception. 

Louise de Bettignies deserves special men- 
tion because her refinement seemed to render 
her singularly unfitted for the rough and active 
work of organizing a corps of spies to operate in 
British interests. Two of her deceptions were 
masterly. 

Her usual disguise was that of a lace-seller, 
which enabled her to tramp from village to 
village organizing her little band of spies; but it 
did not spare her from periodical searches by 
the alert women agents of the Ger- 
man police. Her principal tormen- 
tor was one woman agent who 
made a practice of seizing and 
searching Louise on sight. On one 
occasion this active counter-espi- 
onage agent encountered Louise at 
a moment when the girl would 
gladly have been spared a meeting, 
because she was carrying papers 
that would certainly involve a ter- 
rible punishment were they dis- 
covered. It was a stormy, wet 
day, and Louise was carrying an 
umbrella which she humanely of- 
fered as cover to the police agent 
who fell into step beside her. As 
soon as they arrived at the first 
town, Louise was ordered to enter the police 
station and submit to a very thorough search. 

Although the girl was stripped naked and all 
her possessions examined with minute care, 
nothing of interest was revealed. But the search 
appeared to have frightened the girl; she was 
abnormally agitated when informed that she 
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might proceed on her way. This agitation was 
stage play. Louise knew very well that she was 
under suspicion of being in possession of secret 
documents, and at all costs she had to draw the 
attention of the agents from the hiding place of 
her treasure. But their attentions were consid- 
ered sufficient excuse for the girl’s apparent 
agitation, and the police saw nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact that she walked out of their 
station without her umbrella and had to return 
some minutes later to recover it. That mere act 
was a fine stroke, for it showed the enemy 
agents that this article was a trifle which could 
be easily overlooked; in point of fact, the 
papers were concealed in a hollow rib of the 


_umbrella. No ruse could have distracted atten- 


tion from the hiding place better than this. 
On yet another occasion this same spy was 
requested by the British to furnish them with 
information which would enable them to locate 
enemy gun positions in the neighborhood of 
Lille. The task of giving such exceedingly exact 
information was beyond the capability of any 
code. Nothing but a very accurate map could 
suffice. Nevertheless, Louise had among her 
many assistants several who could draw a map 
with creditable accuracy, and also a photog- 
rapher who was able to apply his art to the 
reproduction of a minute copy of 
this work. The precious map was 
eventually reduced to the size of a 
large pinhead, but even this had to 
be carefully concealed. At last a 
lens was removed from the frame 
of a pair of spectacles; the paper 
was stuck on the edge, and the 
glass replaced. It went safely over 
the frontier in this hiding place 
and the English were able to per- 
form one of the most successful 
counter-battery shoots that had 

occurred during the whole war. 
~ In order to overcome this men- 
ace of spying in Belgium, where 
<< the enemy agents were giving evi- 
dence of increased audacity, the 
Germans determined to make use of their ac- 
complished instrument, Mata Hari. The dancer 
was ordered back to Paris with instructions to 
obtain the necessary information which would 
enable them to break up this nest of spies. 
After her experience in London it was out of the 
question to send her back by that route. So 
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she returned to France through Switzerland, 

and, thanks to her diplomatic associations, she 

ienced no difficulties at the carefully- 
arded frontier. 

Left to herself, Mata Hari seems to have 
been equal to most occasions; but now that she 
was only the instrument of a prearranged 
scheme, the whole affair was sadly bungled. It 
was conducted in full accordance with a routine 
that never varied. It lacked the subtle touch of 
the master-spy. To appreciate the significance 
of her subsequent actions, it is necessary to 
understand another phase of spy tactics. 


A Bit oF Spy TACTICS 


L. IS IMPOSSIBLE to apply the ordinary 
standards of conduct to the well-trained spy. 
Not only is his psychology a thing apart, but 
his every action must be studied; nothing can 
be left to chance if suspicion is to be averted. 
Thus, any course which would be a simple, 
automatic action on the part of an innocent 
person, becomes a tortuously complex proceed- 
ing for a spy. The most severe test of all must 
naturally come when the secret agent finds he is 
being watched by his opponents. Unless the 
man has an abnormally strong character, he is 
likely to become panic-stricken when he first 
learns that the police are observing his move- 
ments. He may then commit some foolish 
indiscretion which will lead to his conviction as 
an enemy agent. To guard against this contin- 
gency all the German spies were carefully 
instructed in their behavior, should this emer- 
gency arise. Calculating that a bold action 
would best divert suspicion, their agents were 
instructed how to act in the manner best 
designed to convince the watchers of their 
loyalty. 

The most popular plan was for the spy who 
felt he had incurred suspicion, to march boldly 
into the headquarters of the enemy and volun- 
teer for service in heir interests. So completely 
was this plan worked out that the agents were 
actually furnished with suitable information for 
their reports should they be engaged. The na- 
ture of this information was usually the most 
terrible imaginable. The Germans were able to 
expose people whom they desired to see 
punished — some for quite harmless reasons, 
others for spite. 

Naturally, the agent was placed in a very 
difficult situation. First, the counter-espionage 
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agent of his own service, charged with super- 
vising him, might imagine that the agent was 
acting falsely and take drastic measures for 
disciplining him. Second, the agent had to 
accept whatever mission was allotted to him by 
his new employers, and, after making a pre- 
tense of performing it, had to present a report 
which must bear the scrutiny of experts. He 
was, therefore, running a double risk. 

The work had one very useful purpose, how- 
ever, in revealing those points in which the 
enemy were most interested. The agent, having 
volunteered for service, usually reported this 
fact immediately to his superior, to whom he 
also communicated the nature of the informa- 
tion he was required to provide. If the German 
headquarters approved of his action, they sup- 
plied the man with the necessary replies to 
meet his requirements, and thus deceived the 
enemy. But spies working in two camps are 
never trusted until they have given unmistak- 
able proof of their loyalty. On the Allied side at 
least, an offer of enlistment was usually enough 
to bring a person under grave suspicion of hav- 
ing been sent by the enemy. If the volunteer 
was known to be in the employ of the German 
service, the action taken greatly depended 
upon what purpose he could be made to serve. 


MATA HARI CALLS ON THE ENEMY 


Naw, iF Mata Hari had been left to her 
own devices to obtain information on the Allies’ 
spy system in Belgium, it is probable that she 
would have adopted some scheme involving 
great finesse and indirection. Instead, however, 
her first move upon returning to France bears 
the unmistakable mark of the German secret 
service and its inability to discard outworn 
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methods. Imagine, then, the incredulous sur- 
prise that was occasioned at the office of the 
Second Bureau when Mata Hari called there 
one morning and asked to interview a responsi- 
ble officer. It is doubtful whether any visitor 
ever reached the inner sanctum of this almost 
impenetrable department with less delay. Not 
one, but a whole group of responsible officers, 
awaited her pleasure. 

Mata Hari explained that she wished to 
accept employment in the French secret service 
and recited her qualifications for the work, 
mentioning her numerous acquaintances in 
influential positions in Berlin and other places. 

“But,” asked Captain Ledoux, “you will 
pardon us if we approach this question care- 
fully. What is your motive, madame, in volun- 
teering for this work? You are a Dutch subject. 
It cannot be patriotism which urges you to 
undertake the task, and obviously there must 
be some strong motive which inspires you to 
perform work that might end in your death.” 

“There is no question of my patriotism, mon 
capitaine. Nor is there any question of treach- 
ery, for Germany is not my country. My sym- 
pathies are with France and I am willing to 
work for her provided you will pay for my 
services. I am in desperate need of money.” 

This was certainly a strange answer, because 
Mata Hari had just made some fresh dancing 
engagements for which she was well paid, and 
she had not yet spent all the money obtained 
from the sale of her furniture. Besides, she had 
other means of restoring her finances that were 
less hazardous than spying against Germany. 

“Since you suspect that, because I am only a 
neutral, I may not be animated by motives of 
loyalty to France,” she continued, “TI will give 
you proofs of my sincere attachment to your 
country. Yes, I will give you those proofs 
before asking to be assigned any work in your 
service.” 

After some questioning the officers found 
that there was little information thev could 
gather on points which they supposed she 
might have been instructed to inform them. 
But they did not know the tremendous extent 
of her secret knowledge. 

“Do you know, messieurs, how the Moors 
are being supplied with arms?” she asked when 
their questions had ceased. 

“Yes, we know that.” 
“You know that they are being landed from 









submarines; but do you know where and when? 
Naturally you do not or you would have 
stopped it. Then I will tell you, if you think 
that it would be of interest.” 

Interest! 

Since the beginning of the war the German 
propagandists had been stirring up trouble in 
Morocco and Algeria among the native popula- 
tion, who, as recently as 1912, had shown their 
willingness to revolt by brutally murdering the 
Europeans as a protest against the French 
protectorate. In order to encourage them to 
take further steps of open antagonism which 
would require troops for the maintenance of 
order, the German authorities were providing 
the natives with modern rifles. This was re- 
garded as such a severe threat to the French 
colony, in view of the fact that every available 
soldier had to be withdrawn from Morocco for 
service on the French front, that espionage 
agents had worked laboriously but unsuccess- 
fully to discover how the weapons were ad- 
mitted to the country. 

That Mata Hari should offer to furnish this 
information filled the French officials with 
blank amazement. However, one of the off- 
cers assured her that if she could provide en- 
lightenment on this problem, there could be no 
further reason to doubt her loyalty. 

“Then, messieurs, if you will watch the har- 
bor of Mehediya during the early days of 
March, you will be rewarded. Submarines run 
their cargoes of rifles into the harbor before 
taking their station at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

“That is exceedingly interesting, madame, if 
true. Suppose you allow us a little time to 
ascertain the truth of the statement. If we find 
that what you say is correct, you will be given 
a mission in our service. Would you also mind 
telling us how you, living here in Paris, should 
have come into possession of such very con- 
fidential information?” 

“T am frequently required to visit the homes 
of diplomats to provide entertainment for their 
guests, and with some of them I have an inti- 
macy which enables me to hear the conversa- 
tions at their dinner tables. Those diplomats 
are not always as discreet as they should be, 
messieurs. It was at a recent dinner that | 
heard this conversation about the submarines, 
and I thought it might be of value to you.” 
(Continued on page 189) 
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News by COURTESY 


Drawings by Thomas Benrimo 


by JOHN T. FLYNN 


I. THERE Is one settled principle of ac- 
tion in this commercial society of ours, it is 
that he who pays the piper will call the tune. 
To this we may add another obvious and simple 
bit of widsom: the piper must be paid. One set 
of pipers which are generally taken for granted 
are our daily papers. The reader pays about 
one-fifth of their cost. Somebody must pay the 
other four-fifths; and that somebody is, of 
course, the advertiser. We must not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if the tunes these pipers play 
are those which please the ear of their generous 
contributor. 

Surely you are accustomed to the bleat of the 
radio announcer who informs you that the pro- 
gram is coming through the courtesy of the 
Great American Sausage Company. Now if 
our publishers were as honest as our. radio sta- 
tions, they would print this legend across the 
tops of their front pages: “The news and opin- 
ions published in this paper are coming to you 
through the courtesy of the General Motors 
Corporation, the Bliss-Bangle Department 
Store, the National Biscuit Company, the 
Lucky Strike Cigarette Company, and all other 
advertisers whose names appear in this edi- 
tion.” And they would admit that the news and 
editorials are “sustaining programs.” 

Here let me state a simple problem in good 
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taste. Suppose you listen in at your loud- 
speaker to an entrancing concert which, you 
are told, is coming to you through the courtesy 
of Old Gold Cigarettes. Immediately there- 
after the station announcer presents a gentle- 
man from Iowa, who entertains you with a 
blast of invective against the wickedness of 
cigarette smoking. You might think very little 
of cigarettes, but you would say that it was 
very bad taste for the broadcasting station to 
take the money of the Old Gold people and 
then deliver them a blow under the belt. There 
would be something unfair about that, and no 
one would blame the Old Gold Company for 
withdrawing its patronage. 

The same relationship applies to the news- 
paper. The advertiser supports it; it could not 
exist without him. The reader insists on letting 
someone else pay his bill for him. And so the 
publisher hands the bill to the advertiser, who 
thus becomes the host at the feast. This being 
the situation, the publisher who would turn 
upon the advertiser would be branded as un- 
fair. Publishers know this. They make a lot of 
pretty phrases about their duty to their read- 
ers. Some of them perhaps believe in this duty, 
but for the most part it is accepted as a part of 
that conventional hypocrisy with which many 
unpleasant disloyalties are lubricated. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
ru 
) HE READER has never supported the 


press. In the early days the editor had to de- 
pend on the bounty of the politician. Some of 
these patrons were so parsimonious that many 
editors had to find other sources of money. A 
favorite measure of the debt-harassed editor in 
this country was selling patent medicines. The 
small town paper in ante-bellum days carried a 
full line of quack nostrums and the post rider 
who delivered your weekly Advertiser or In- 
telligencer would also bring along your box of 
pills for the ague. Those who reverence old 
times love to weep copiously over the passing 
of the old editor — free, independent, courage- 
ous, colorful. Colorful he was, with his bag of 
venemous and scurrilous adjectives and his 
flintlock pistol to enforce with bullets the 
vituperation he hurled in type. Courageous he 
may have been. But he was never independent; 
he was never free to serve his readers. 

The newspaper of to-day represents the in- 
terests of the advertiser. It represents the com- 
mercial civilization which the advertiser sup- 
ports and fashions. It serves the advertiser by 
turning the light on those things he wants 
illuminated. And it serves him still further by 
keeping its beams away from those areas which 
he wants left in darkness. The reader has no 
right to complain about this. He will have no 
right to demand any other policy until he is 
willing to foot the whole bill himself. He will 
get all the news when he pays for it. As it is, he 
gets some of the news — and certain portions of 
this he gets very much diluted, flavored, and 
colored to suit the taste of the man who pays 
the bill. 

To all this the average publisher replies 
feelingly that no advertiser would dare to dic- 
tate the policy of his paper. That is true. The 
publisher is under the influence not of the ad- 
vertiser but of advertising. Of course the adver- 
tiser does not tell him what not to print. But 
because there is such a thing as advertising, 
and because his paper lives by it, the publisher 
knows there are certain subjects he must not 
touch. He may think he is right when he says 
he is free. What he overlooks is that he is him- 
self the product of this system. If he were not 
in accord with it, if he did not believe in the 
dominance of advertising and the ethics of 
modern business and the importance of secrecy 
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and silence about many things, he would not 
be a successful publisher. 

But if advertisers do not dictate what shall 
be printed, they manage to get a vast amount 
of material into the papers. On the very day I 
write, there appears in almost all the New 
York dailies large four-column advertisements 
of a new ten-million-dollar issue of debentures 
by a large utility investment company. Ac- 
counts of the issue also appear in the financial 
news columns of these same papers. These news 
accounts in all the papers save the New York 
Times are in precisely the same language. All of 
them contain the sly reference to “the con- 
sistently successful investment record of the 
company” and the “well-distributed charac- 
ter” of its investments. 

Where were these alleged news accounts 
written? Not in the newspaper offices, cer- 
tainly. They were written in the publicity 
offices of the banking houses and printed in 
these reputable newspapers and palmed off on 
their readers as news. A writer in the Qui/] —a 
fraternal magazine dealing with professional 
journalism — says that half the news in the 
financial sections of New York papers origi- 
nates in handouts, one-fourth from the tickers, 
and the rest is dug up by reporters. Editor and 
Publisher, alluding to this statement, thinks 
that the reporters’ contribution is /ess than 
twenty-five per cent. Any experienced editor 
can pick out examples similar to that given 
above from almost any newspaper. In a recent 
copy of the New Haven Register — a paper on 
which I once worked as city editor — I counted 
no less than forty-two such contributions, all 
presented as news and all written in the offices 
of publicity men. I have myself, on more than 
one paper, edited hundreds of columns of such 
material, 

PUBLICITY AS NEWS 
rey 

SHE REAL ESTATE sections of most 
papers are almost wholly inspired in the offices 
of the realty agents. The automobile sections 
and theatrical departments are almost entirely 
made up of publicity material. As for the sports 
pages, they have long been a source of anxiety 
even to publishers. Some years ago the Ameri- 
can Association of Editors named a committee 
to investigate the numerous criticisms of our 
sporting departments. I would be interested to 
know what ever became of that committee. 
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Baseball reporters travel around the country 
covering games, their expenses paid by the ball 
clubs. The prize fight ballyhoo, conceived 
wholly in the interest of the promoters, has 
reached a stage where editors are beginning to 
protest. 

“There are mighty few papers in the United 
States,” said William P. Beazell, late Assistant 
Managing Editor of the World, “that can look 
back without shame on the part they played in 
the Sharkey-Stribling bout.” New York sports 
writers were invited to a banquet by the Madi- 
son Square Garden promoters backing the 
Florida show and were begged 
to help put the fight over. Put 
it over on whom? On the read- 
ers of their papers. And the 
reporters did put it over; it 
could not have been done with- 
out them. They went down 
to Miami on a special train as 
the guests of the Garden and 
wrote their ballyhoo while they 
basked in the hospitality of 
the fight managers. 

The literary efforts of the 
publicity man get into other 
portions of the paper as well 
—on page one and into the 
editorial columns. Leon C. 

Bradley, propagandist of the 

Alabama Power Company, 

testified recently that he could 

get editorial matter into one 

Birmingham paper without 

leaving his desk, and that he 

had got seventy-five articles 

into a Montgomery paper in one year. Power 
companies in the State of Washington spent 
$73,500 on advertising and an additional 
$70,000 on publicity in three campaigns in- 
volving municipal ownership. Mr. Bracket, an 
official of the Puget Sound Power: and Light 
Company, told the Senate Committee that 
cartoons sent out by his organization were 
used liberally in Washington papers. 

However, the advertiser is served not so 
much by what goes into the newspaper as by 
what is left out. The Scripps-Howard chain 
uses as a trade mark a device containing the 
picture of a lighthouse throwing its beams out 
over the dark waters of the sea. The legend 
beneath it is “Give the people light and they 
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will find the way.” It would be impossible to 
improve on that. The primary business of the 
newspaper is to give light. Its basic function is 
to report fully, accurately, and fearlessly the 
public affairs of the community. All the gossip 
about the private business of erring, quarreling, 
and adventurous people which makes up so 
large a part of the news, comic cartoons, sports, 
humorous columns, special articles, fiction, 
pictures — all these things are important in the 
newspapers as means for enlarging circulation. 
People like these things just as they like movies 
and phonographs and football games and other 
forms of amusement. Supply- 
ing them is a perfectly legiti- 
mate business. But full, im- 
partial information on our 
public affairs, daily or at least 
periodically, is absolutely es- 
sential to the permanence and 
security of a free society. 

Presumably the papers per- 
form this function; actually it 
constitutes but a small part of 
what they do. In a recent edi- 
tion of the New York Sun 
there were three hundred and 
twenty columns of printed 
matter. Only thirty-two col- 
umns — one-tenth of the space 
— were employed in reporting 
public affairs, including the ac- 

tivities of the stock markets. 
The rest was taken-up with 
advertising, stories, jokes, car- 
toons, humor, sports, and so 
on. Now these things are put 
in purely to get circulation, but I do not object 
to them as long as the readers want them. 
Nevertheless, they are no part of the essential 

function of supplying news to a community. 
The newspapers are essentially reporters of 
facts, which is the reason that I center discus- 
sion on them and do not include the magazines, 
which are forums of discussion. There are 
plenty of magazines, and among them they 
present practically every shade of opinion. 
Moreover, their presentation is unrestricted. 
This is not true of the news columns of the 
newspapers, which are all subject in varying 
degree to one limitation — that while they are 
supposed to light up the whole landscape with 
their beams, what they are actually forced to 
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do is to keep those beams away from portions 
of the landscape which the advertisers wish to 
remain in darkness. 


NEWS THAT Is Nort ‘‘NEws”’ 


 —_— get their news through 
reporters who roam certain regular beats where 
the news is supposed to break. But there are 
large areas of the landscape which are fenced 
off and into these no beat leads. Outside these 
forbidden enclosures the editor is quite free. 
Thus there is an immense amount of extremely 
important news being made every day which 
the paper makes no effort to get. In conse- 
quence there are great economic and social 
problems the facts of which are never reported 
in the newspapers and which the public cannot 
intelligently discuss. 

Where are these untraveled beats? They are 
everywhere. The bankers’ offices in Wall Street 
have fences around them. What is printed 
about them is usually in the form of a handout 
passed to the reporter by the publicity man at 
the gate. There are fences built around the 
trade associations. These organizations of mer- 
chants and manufacturers formed into trade 
groups are slowly developing into guilds. They 
attempt to fix prices, parcel out territory, cur- 
tail production, fix the terms of existence 
within the trade, and generally regulate com- 
petition. This is called “self-government in 
industry.” What is overlooked is that in fixing 
prices, production, and trade routes, a trade 
association is governing not merely itself but 
the public which does business with it. It is in 
reality assuming a function of the general 
government and this function it proposes to 
discharge in absolute secrecy. So it withdraws 
behind its fence; and the newspaper, which is 
supposed to serve its readers, recognizes and 
respects the fence. The activities of merchants, 
the prices at which goods are sold, the price 
spreads, the special sales by which the public 
is hoodwinked, the mergers of department 
stores and other businesses, and the queer 
reasons behind some of them— all these 
things go on in those dark, unpatrolled areas 
which are closed off from editorial inspection 
because of the partnership which exists be- 
tween the paper and its advertisers. 

Public officials are visited and questioned 
regularly. Why not the officials of large corpo- 
rations? Of course, the publisher answers glibly 
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enough, these men are concerned with the 
domain of private business and the paper 
cannot take the same liberties with them as 
with public officials. But does any publisher 
maintain that his paper is concerned only with 
public affairs and not with private business? 
The truth is that public affairs now have come 
to take second place to private business in the 
newspapers. The papers pry into our homes, 
ferret out our household skeletons, fill their 
pages with all sorts of scandals about our pri- 
vate lives— and then they tell us that they 
cannot pry into business because it is private! 

The simple fact is that big business is not 
private business any more. We make a power- 
ful use of words. We continue to talk of public 
ownership and private ownership. That old 
distinction grows ever thinner. A water power 
company selling water to a town and owned by 
the twenty-five thousand people constituting 
that town, is called a publicly owned business. 
An electric light company selling power to the 
same town and owned by twenty-five or fifty 
thousand stockholders is called a private busi- 
ness. Both of these are publicly owned. Most of 
our large business is now publicly owned. We 
may distinguish between public ownership 
through the corporate community and public 
ownership through the large corporation, but 
the activities of these enterprises are as much 
the concern of the public as the activities of our 
civil administrative bodies. Their affairs are 
public affairs and can no longer be regarded as 
private affairs in the old sense. And they should 
not on that ground escape the illuminating 
beams of the press. 

Business has been able to put over this the- 
ory of secrecy with extraordinary success. Of 
course, it is quite natural for the business com- 
munity to wish to be left alone to pursue its 
designs without scrutiny. For years the Eng- 
lish Parliament excluded reporters from its 
halls. In our own country the Senate in its 
early days attempted to adopt the same the- 
ory and even liberal leaders like Jackson and 
Jefferson chafed under the jibes of their jour- 
nalistic critics and tried their hands at sup- 
pression. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
business men should feel the same way about 
it. 

In all I have said, I hope I have avoided the 
foolish error of putting business men and ad- 
vertisers and publishers down as villains. As 
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matters stand, the publisher can hardly pub- 
lish a successful newspaper upon any basis 
other than that which I have outlined. The 
advertiser is acting in obedience to perfectly 
natural impulses. I am not against big business 
or against advertising. I merely urge that 
neither should be permitted to stand in the way 
of the process of supplying the people with 
news. As long as advertisers and business pay 
for the performance of this function, they will 
have aright to dictate the terms and the reader 
will have no just reason to protest. The pub- 
lishing of the news should be in the hands of a 
publisher who has no other interest. He should 
be supported by the readers; as I said before, 
they will never get all the news they require 
until they pay for it. 


THE WAY OUT 


OW ARE we going to 
remedy the situation? My own 
belief is that there is not the 
slightest hope of making any 
change in the character of our 
present commercially owned 
press. Attempts to reform it, 
emancipate it, force it to be- 
have must all prove useless. It 
is highly profitable and the 
men who own it are and must 
continue to be hopelessly satis- 
fied with it and committed to 
itin its present form. Our only 
hope lies in the rise of an en- 
tirely new press— the ad-less newspaper. I 
have not in mind any more of those daily or 
weekly organs of dissent, reform journals, 
socialist newspapers like the late Ca// in New 
York, or religious newspapers like the Christian 
Science Monitor in Boston. Frequently they erect 
as many fences as do their commercial rivals— 
only in different locations. I do not urge the 
creation of any more organs of controversy 
like the New Republic or the Nation. These are 
well enough in their way, but in the first place, 
they are organs and, in the second place, they 
are platforms of discussion. What we need in 
this country is not more discussion but agencies 
to supply us with facts about our affairs. 

I fear there is little hope of seeing such jour- 
nals founded in local communities for some 
time to come. But I am not so sure that there 
is not a field for them upon the national stage 











—a national weekly newspaper which would 
be not a carping critic of everything, not a 
political journal, not an enemy of the present 
industrial system, not a protagonist of any 
system, but just a simple, interesting, honest- 
minded reporter of all that is taking place in 
our public affairs, civil and industrial, done in 
the best newspaper style, but limited to the 
reporting of facts, facts, facts. 

How much would a newspaper be worth to a 
man if it put him in possession of all the facts 
about the things on which he spends all his in- 
come, which would give him a chance to be an 
intelligent purchaser rather than a blind dupe, 
who, through a conspiracy between those who 
sell him and those whose business it is to keep 
him informed, is kept in darkness about all 
that he buys? It is even con- 
ceivable that after such a 
newspaper justifies itself, the 
present advertiser-supported 
newspaper may be completely 
driven from the field of print- 
ing the news. It might fill its 
pages with its jokes and its 
pictures and its fiction and 
whatnot, leaving the publica- 
tion of the news to an entirely 
different type of paper — one 
paid for wholly by the readers. 

Now I have a feeling that 
in saying this I am a very 
small figure throwing pebbles 
at a very mighty fortress. 
There is perhaps little enough hope of the 
fortress immediately crumbling under the 
attack. And yet I do present this remedy as 
an ideal — a kind of objective to be some day 
attained. I would not close the door to the 
gathering and presenting of news to any man. 
There should be no qualification required of 
him save his ability to get his instrument of 
distribution working. After a while an ethical 
standard might be created so that he would 
be forbidden, at least by the force of public 
opinion, to accept money for the support 
of his paper from any source other than 
his readers. The achievement of this ideal 
may be a long way off. But it will come. 
This struggle for the freedom of the press 
is a very old one. It will never be quite won 
until we have the ad-less newspaper and the 
news-less adpaper. 


SS 
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Why Your Taxes Are 
HIGH 


Drawings by Geoffrey Norman 


by EDITH HAMILTON MacFADDEN 


A ccorDING to legend, there are but two 
certainties in this world—death and taxes. 
Despite the efforts of health institutes and the 
optimism of scientists, death will probably 
remain with us for some time, but payment of 
taxes is by no means inevitable. If there is any 
certainty at all about taxes, it is their uncer- 
tainty in a country whose state laws are riddled 
with loopholes through which thousands of 
favored individuals and institutions escape 
their share of the tax burden under cover of 
“exemptions.” 

There are two reasons for venturing upon a 
discussion of this long-ignored topic. First, the 
paying of taxes is a privilege as well as a duty. 
A citizen’s taxes are a measure of his inde- 
pendence. It is to our best interest, therefore, 
to see to it that everyone who has achieved 
some measure of independence should bear — 
and share — the responsibilities which are the 
guarantee of his freedom. 

This, the “moral” reason for our investiga- 
tion, will probably sound unconvincing to the 
materially minded — in other words, to most 
of us. But there is also a mercenary reason, 
which may make the situation much clearer. 
The costs of government must be met, and our 
biggest national asset is land. Taxes taken off 
at one point must be added at another. Any 
scheme, therefore, which relieves certain fa- 
vored persons or organizations can only result 
in increasing the tax burden of those who 
remain on the assessment lists. 

Whenever the public fully realizes that this 
is the ultimate significance of tax exemptions, 
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I suspect that the state legislatures will be 
much more careful than they have been about 
granting them. Buried deep in a recent report 
of the Massachusetts Tax Commissioner one 
will find this rather startling sentence: “An 
exemption from taxation is but another way of 
taxing the people.” This, of course, is the most 
pressing justification for discussing the prob- 
lem, and one which is sure to strike a respon- 
sive chord in all taxpayers. 

Massachusetts — the state in which I live — 
is a prime example of the evils of tax exemption. 
If I seem, however, to place undue emphasis 
upon conditions in my own state, it is not 
because Massachusetts is the only sinner; it is 
because I have made a thorough study of the 
situation there and believe I am competent to 
discuss it. Indeed, I know from a preliminary 
survey which I have made of tax exemptions in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland that 
the facts I have uncovered in Massachusetts 
are not unique. The reader will do well to 
bear in mind, therefore, that Massachusetts 
is not a horrible example held up to the scorn of 
forty-seven guiltless commonwealths, but 
rather that the conditions in Massachusetts 
may be taken as typical of a state of affairs 
which may be found in greater or less degree 
throughout the Union. 

In brief, the Massachusetts situation is this: 
one-fifth of the entire property of the Com- 
monwealth is now tax exempt, the whole tax 
burden of the state being carried by the re- 
maining four-fifths; and exemptions are in- 
creasing at the rate of sixty million dollars 
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annually. The seriousness of this wholesale 
evasion becomes evident when one considers 
where present tendencies are leading: if exemp- 
tions continue to increase at the present rate, 
the entire state will be tax exempt in another 
hundred years.* 

Originally, the custom of granting exemp- 
tions was based on good reasons, only a few of 
which still apply. I say “custom” because the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth authorized 
no exemptions and they did not become legal 
until 1835. 

In that year a statute was passed allowing 
four exemptions — and thirty more have been 
added in less than a century! 


Tue ORIGIN OF EXEMPTIONS 


4k 
HE OLDEST claimants to 


special privileges in the matter 
of taxes were the churches. In 
Massachusetts this is a survival 
from the Colonial system, which, 
in turn, went back to the Eng- 
lish tradition of a state church 
under the control of the govern- 
ment. In Colonial times all the 
people worshiped in one church 
—the meetinghouse. Indeed, 
they were legally required to 
worship and to maintain a min- 
ister, and since the church they 
used was public property, com- 
mon to all, it was quite properly 
exempted from taxation. 

Now, however, whether for 
better or worse, there is no 
longer one church and one sect 
in each town, but several 
churches and several sects. Churches are 
now privately owned, privately administered, 
and privately financed. It is evident, there- 
fore, that although church property was 
once, in a sense, government property, 
and certainly was public property, it has 
ceased to be either. It is now private prop- 
erty just as much as a man’s dwelling, the 
only difference being that ownership is vested 
in the congregation instead of an individual. 
In spite of this, church property is still 
——— 

* In this, as in all succeeding parts of this article, I refer only to 
€xemptions on real estate. Exemptions on personal property — 


and, more important, on codperative banks and certain securities 
— question, and one which will eventually call for 
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exempt from taxation and to-day the tax 
assessors of Massachusetts ignore over $118,- 
000,000 worth of church property just as if it 
did not exist. 

There is an amendment to the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth which forbids the “grant, 
appropriation, or use of public money or 
property or loan or public credit . . . for the 
purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding 
any church, religion, denomination, or society.” 
To continue to exempt church property from 
taxation is certainly a flagrant violation of 
this amendment, for it means that the citizens 
of the state are taxed at a higher rate in order 

that the churches may not be 
taxed at all. Exemption is just 
a subterfuge by which private 
property is taxed to support the 
churches, and these facts alone 
should invalidate any claims 
which the churches may have 
to special favor. When one real- 
izes the corruptions that have 
arisen under this privilege — 
purchase of land by churches 
and maintenance of it, untaxed, 
until the unearned increment 
yields vast profits — the folly 
and injustice of the whole sys- 
tem becomes insupportable. 

If the exemption of churches 
robs the public, exemption of 
private schools and colleges robs 
it even more, for while the in- 
fluence of the churches is wan- 
ing, that of the schools is 
growing steadily. In medieval 
England the church accumu- 

lated such large holdings that the state, 
under Henry VIII, had to confiscate eccle- 
siastical property in order to protect itself. 
This same general procedure was repeated 
in France during the Revolution, and we have 
seen a very recent instance of it in Mexico. 

Curiously enough, a parallel situation is de- 
veloping in America to-day, though with us 
schools and colleges have stepped into the rdle 
of the medieval church. While it was once the 
custom for wealthy men to make large grants 
of land and money to churches and monas- 
teries, modern philanthropists show an in- 
creasing tendency to bestow land and buildings 
upon educational institutions. So long as such 
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property remains tax exempt, the situation is 
identical with that in sixteenth century England 
—on the one hand, a steady increase in the 
amount of land withdrawn from taxation, and 
on the other, a steadily mounting tax rate on 
the land that is left. 

Already one hears murmurs of protest from 
harassed citizens against this mounting burden 
of state taxes, and sooner or later the legisla- 
tures will be compelled to take notice of it. 
While it is unlikely that any of our states will 
ever come to the point of confiscating tax- 
exempt properties, they will be compelled in 
self-defense to find some remedy for this 
growing evil. The simplest and most probable 
course will be to abolish all exemptions and re- 
duce the tax burden by spreading it equitably 
over all the land in the state. 


EDUCATIONAL EXEMPTIONS 
= PRIVATE schools and colleges 


are denominational institutions under church 
control. I have examined the courses of study 
in a large number of them and have yet to find 
one in which chief emphasis was not placed 
upon religion. Thus when we exempt Roman 
Catholic parochial schools from taxation, we 
are giving public money to sectarian instruc- 
tion, and the same is true of all the Protestant 
schools which boldly stand on a sectarian basis. 
These institutions have absolutely no right to 
state aid and they should be removed from the 
exemption lists. 

Indeed, the same is true of a// private schools, 
. colleges, and universities of whatever character. 
That they could still thrive without the exemp- 
tion privilege is proved by the fact that Welles- 
ley College has had to pay taxes on a large part 
of its land, that being the condition under 
which the land was given. At present the real 
and tangible property of private educational 
institutions in Massachusetts (excluding li- 
braries and memorials) is valued at $192,000,000 
— and all of it is untaxed, except in a few in- 
stances such as Wellesley. A glance at some of 
the typical college towns in Massachusetts will 
illustrate the unfairness of the present system. 
In Williamstown sixty per cent of the property 
is untaxed; in Cambridge, twenty-five per 
cent; in Northfield, about seventy per cent. 
This means that the townspeople must pay 
very heavily indeed for the privilege of having 
a college in their midst. 
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As though the exemption of churches and 
private educational institutions were not 
enough, there are countless abuses of this 
privilege under one pretext or another. For 
example, I find a Turkish bath listed under 
Boston churches on the exemption list, on the 
ground that certain baptismal rites belonging 
to the Hebrew religion are performed there. 
No Jew of my acquaintance has the faintest 
idea what these rites could be. This is un- 
doubtedly ridiculous, but is it any more ab- 
surd than the fact that anyone living in a 
house where five children come “to school” 
does not have to pay taxes on the property? 
Or that a theater which allows people to come 
in to watch rehearsals is “educational” and 
therefore tax exempt? Or that any number of 
clubs are untaxed because the members living 
in them are “students”? As a matter of fact, 
is it any more ridiculous than to allow an 
exemption originally granted to “the Yard” at 
Harvard — in other words, to land covering 
about three city blocks — to remain in force 
when the property has expanded to include 
fifteen colleges, two theological schools, and 
six preparatory schools, with a valuation 
running into millions of dollars? 

It is unpleasant to have to record that the 
churches and schools have not been entirely 
guiltless in abusing their privileges. The 
Roman Catholic Church is especially adept in 
avoiding taxation; all property owned by it, 
whether or not devoted to religious purposes 
in the strict sense of the term, is lumped under 
one head on the tax lists — “Archbishop of 
Boston,” “Archbishop of Fall River,” and all 
other Archbishops. In this way sectarian pub- 
lishing houses, clubs, social centers, and lands 
and buildings of every description are lumped 
together as property devoted to the worship 
of God, and all of it escapes taxes. 
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THE SINS OF CHARITY 


rg’ 

iis NEXT most grievous offenders are 
the charitable organizations, whose Massa- 
chusetts property, valued at $80,000,000, is tax 
exempt. If the legislature were asked to appro- 
priate to these philanthropies the amount now 
given to them each year in tax exemptions (al- 
most $250,000), its refusal would be emphatic. 
Curiously enough, the number of charities seems 
to increase in direct proportion to the rise in 
property values. Unerringly charities head for 
places where real estate prices are likely to 
jump. After examining the tax exemption lists, 
I am inclined to say that charity, although 
beginning at home, invariably ends in some 
locality where the price of land is high and 
where there is a chance of its rising still higher. 
One has only to look at the Salvation Army, 
which has seen fit to invest part of the money 
given to it for relief of the poor in over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Massachusetts real es- 
tate, in order to realize that untaxed land has 
a great deal to do with charity, and that char- 
ity itself covers a multitude of sins. 

The average American pays little heed to 
generalities or theories, but once he has reli- 
able facts before him, he is quick to see their 
personal, social, and political significance; 
and usually he is prompt in dealing with them. 
The problem of tax exemptions is principally 
one of facing the facts — the fact of increasing 
exemptions on the one hand, and the fact of 
mounting tax rates on the other. Massachusetts 
is laboring under an unwise, unjust, and dan- 
gerous policy, and in this respect Massachu- 
setts is only an example of a general condition. 
According to the Louisiana Tax Commissioner, 
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more than one-half of the property in that 
state escapes taxation, and the chief cause is 
exemptions. Seventy per cent of Arizona prop- 
erty is exempted. Conditions in New York are 
four times worse than those in Massachusetts. 

Some may maintain that the enormous in- 
crease in exemptions is the result of an abused 
privilege. This I cannot believe; I hold that 
there is a fundamental error in the policy it- 
self. In view of the growth of churches, schools, 
and charities, and in view of the fact that they 
are no longer public property, it is impossible 
to apply the old laws. And since they are no 
longer applicable to present conditicns, the 
laws should be changed. 

The Michigan Board of Assessors has suc- 
cinctly stated the problem and the answer, and 
although it is referring to tax-exempt securi- 
ties (a question on which we have not touched 
in this discussion), its words apply equally to 
exemptions on churches, schools, and charities. 
“The exemption of this class of property . . . 
creates social unrest, in that the tax-paying 
public vigorously protests against the creation 
of privileged classes among our citizens in 
matters of taxation. Furthermore, the owners 
of these securities”— or the members of 
churches and private schools, and the organiz- 
ers of charities — “enjoy all the privileges of 
government that are enjoyed by the home 
owner, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and other owners of taxable prop- 
erty. It is only right, therefore, that the owners 
of this class of property should be called upon 
to pay something for the privileges they enjoy 
under government, and that something should 
be a fair share of the costs of the government 
of the state . . . in which they reside.” 





God Bless VICTORIA! 


by HUGH WALPOLE 


' Bese TmMEs lately I have encountered 
her charming, stubborn, divinely appointed 
little ghost, in her bonnet and shawl, with the 
pony chaise waiting decorously under John 
Brown’s guardianship, and the Indian servant, 
his arms folded, his eyes fixed sternly on his 
tawny-colored East... . 

The first occasion was at a dinner party in 
the house of Elias Thompson, the world- 
famous novelist. Paintings by Braque and 
Segonzac were on the walls, but in the center 
of the table reposed, with a ghastly, pallid 
complacency, a pile of wax fruit under glass. 
Over this little mausoleum hovered the ador- 
able, stout little ghost. “I have come back, 
you see. And this is only a beginning . . .” 
It did not seem to me at all odd that before the 
end of dinner a well-known (and exceedingly 
modern) poetess said to me: “Do you like 
Tennyson? I adore him!” 

A week or so later I was privileged to have 
tea in the house of a young woman who, some 
months ago, permitted the famous Mrs. 
Devazy-Watson to decorate her mansion in 
the very latest style from top to toe. 

“How do you like it?” my hostess asked me 
when she had taken me up and down and in 
and out. I didn’t like it. It was not that I ob- 
jected to the slabs of green and orange, the 
ceilings swimming with nude women, very fat 
and muscular, the angular, shiny furniture, 
and the beds like planks in a condemned man’s 
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cell. I disliked it only because it was all so dusty 
and trying to the eyes. 

She saw my doubt. “I hate it,” she fiercely 
whispered. “I would like a feather bed, candles, 
and a tin bath tub.” She was of course exag- 
gerating, but again the stout little figure and 
the pony chaise hovered triumphantly near. 

Then, this week, I have been staying with 
what the daily press calls “one of our youngest 
and smartest married women” — my friend, 
Mrs. Rattle, who only three years ago was a 
leading member of the band known as the 
Bright Young Things. Mrs. Rattle is greatly 
improved by marriage. When she was a B. Y. 
T. she was a little too deeply enamored of 
pyjama parties, privately printed master- 
pieces from, Florence, and the deadliest and 
greenest kind of cocktail. 

She has an enchanting infant of two. This 
child is all that it should be in the way of 
obedience and pretty manners, but I had not 
been in Mrs. Rattle’s house twenty-four hours 
before I realized that the poor little thing was 
suffering a discipline that put Mussolini en- 
tirely into the shade. 

“You are bringing this child up rather 
strictly, aren’t you?” I asked Mrs. Rattle. 

“Strictly!” she replied. “Look at the sort 
of upbringing I had! Why, my parents let me 
do anything I liked. Not so with ¢bis child I 
can assure you!” And once again the little 
ghost. ... 
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Wi. after all, life is only one 
damned exaggeration after another, and I am 
not writing this article to prove that we have 
all, with jone whisk of the skirt and the trouser- 
blade, flung ourselves fifty years backward! If 
one thing is at all certain in this very uncertain 
world, it is that we never go back. No, we 
never return, but what we do do is to make 
new patterns — and the pattern that this year 
of grace, 1930, seems to me to be beginning to 
contrive, both in Europe and in America, is, I 

think, worth examining. 

The Great War, assisted by Professors 
Freud and Jung, taught the ordinary simple 
man and the ordinarily not quite so simple 
woman that they ought first to be ashamed of 
themselves, and, secondly, to be much more 
ashamed of the God who made them (or didn’t 
make them, according to the latest discoveries.) 

This sense of shame is, when he is conscious 
of it, the very first thing that man tries to get 
rid of. And quite rightly, too. It was easy in 
this present instance to shift all the respon- 
sibility upon a Deity who couldn’t answer 
back and (again according to the latest dis- 
coveries) had been for thousands of years 
putting up a bluff, claiming a fine piece of 
work that He hadn’t really had anything to 
do with! 

Here, then, was this humbugging Deity, and 
here was this poor oaf, man, who (according 
to the latest discoveries) wasn’t responsible 
for a single one of his stupid actions. 

And here, of course, was found to be the 
great, irrefutable difference 
between those whiskered, 
peg-topped gentlemen, 
those crinolined, locket- 
wearing ladies, and our- 
selves: namely, that they 
not only shouldered the 
responsibility for their acts 
but definitely expected a 
message of thanks for them, 
while we admit no responsibility and would 
fling the thanks scornfully into the dustbin 
even if we received them. 

Look for a moment! Behind every Victorian 
act, lurking in the railway bridges, the alms- 
houses, the protection of crossing sweepers, 
the benedictions of Florence Nightingale, 
the poems of Tennyson, the elopement of the 
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Brownings, the curses of Lady Lytton, the 
Crystal Palace, the Italian opera, the County 
of Barchester, the immoralities of Covent Gar- 
den, the romances of Kew, the saintliness of 
Wilberforce, the Origin of Species, the jokes of 
Theodore Hook, the Highland cattle of Bal- 
moral, and the indiscretions 
of Prince Edward — in all 
these, and more than these, 
lurked always the Noble 
Purpose; and the only ques- 
tion that this paper, influ- 
enced as it must be by that 
bonneted figure, that pony 
chaise, and that Indian serv- 
ant, is going to ask is — 
simply — whether that 
same Noble Purpose (disguised of course) is 
about to return! 

The Noble Purpose of the Victorian Age was 
one-third noble, one-third ignorant, and one- 
third courageous. The nobility in it produced 
sentiment, the ignorance conceit, and the 
courage fortitude. We are to-day, in 1930, 
neither so sentimental nor so courageous. We 
are certainly more conceited. But a word as 
to this sentiment. There is nothing to-day, 
whether in Europe or America, that we fear 
so completely as sentiment. We call it senti- 
mental to believe in any kind of God, to 
believe in home life, in business integrity, in 
morality in art, in morality in marriage, in 
conduct inspired by unselfish motives, in ro- 
mantic friendship, in happy endings. 

And, in one sense of the word sentiment, we 
are perfectly right. The Victorians set 
up a standardized morality in which 
they never believed for a single moment. 
They pretended that the instant two 
people were married their lives were 
consecrated to one another. They pre- 
tended that parents, because of their 
superior wisdom, had every kind of right 
over the children. They pretended that 
the human body was an unpleasant ob- 

ject, decent only in darkness. They pretended 

that all British business was immaculate. 

They pretended that God’s eye was never 

closed and that Sunday observance covered a 

multitude of sins. 

All of this has been said so often before 
that it was platitude long before Lytton 
Strachey made it a public monument; but there 
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Anthony Trollope, a ton in weight, riding to hounds 


is one point about it that has not, I think, been 
sufficiently emphasized — namely, that at the 
heart of this apparent hypocrisy there was a 
perfectly genuine and real belief. This belief 
was neither dogmatic nor ethical; it was a 
belief of blood and bone, of sound health and a 
pursuing, inquisitive vitality: it was a belief 
in the absolute worth-whileness of human life. 


I. WAS EASY to refuse to drop con- 
ventions when the blood was coursing so 
warmly through the body. So long as life was 
an adventure, the clothing of life could be as 
absurd as you please. 

Take some of the typical figures. Dickens 
with his amateur theatricals, his public do- 
mestic quarrels, his little expeditions to Paris 
with Wilkie Collins; Anthony Trollope, a ton 
in weight, riding to hounds although he could 
scarcely see in front of his nose; Elizabeth 
Barrett being rescued by her impetuous lover 
out of her dark room, turning tables in Flor- 
ence, and shouting “Viva!” out of Casa Guidi 
windows as the procession passes in the street 
below; horse-faced George Eliot eagerly hold- 
ing her Sunday salons; Mrs. Trollope and her 
Cincinnati Bazaars; Mrs. Oliphant, bravest 
of women, scrivbling her fiction beside the bed 
of her dying child; Fitzgerald affectionately 
scolding Posh for his extravagances; Meredith 
and Leslie Stephen shouting arguments on the 
Sunday walk — these figures as we look back 
on them have a kind of radiancy of health that 
is not, even in.its origins, altogether fallacious. 

Yes, but that cocksureness was bound to go. 
It was a cocksureness (at least as far as Eng- 
land was concerned) of class as well as of belief. 
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A great deal of our present anemia 
has its origin in our determined asser- 
tions that every man is as good as his 
fellows. Every man is not as good as his 
fellows. And in that direction at least 
the bonneted figure is going to win her 
victory. And it is, I think, one of the 
oddest features of our present state that 
we should be so actively engaged in 
reasserting the importance of indivi- 
dualism while at the same time we 
nourish the individual on the meanest 
little standardized tabloids of false 
science. 

At the word science the pony leaps 
into the air, the Indian servant springs to at- 
tention, and John Brown prepares for the 
enemy. It is surely here that we are conscious 
of the great change, although possibly there is 
no change at all, for we have simply erected 
one conceit in place of another — nobility of 
conduct has given way to pride of knowledge. 

Everyone must be aware that our literature 
of the last ten years has had pride of knowledge 
for its motive, just as Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Trollope depended upon nobility of conduct 
for theirs. Our novels, from U/ysses to Aldous 
Huxley’s Point Counter Point, have been the 
most conceited works of fiction English litera- 
ture has ever seen. Exulting in every possible 
gibe at that poor fish of a fish, the Son of Man, 
exaggerating every sexual and physical act 
until the air is dark with phallic symbols and 
the floor befouled with excrement, they have 
yet been as nobly moral and as coldly chaste 
as the stories of Charlotte Mary Yonge. They 
have done a great service for us in the clearing 
away of humbug, a great disservice in their 
constant teaching that man has an ignominious 
beginning, a worthless conclusion, and an inter- 
mediate biological frustration. “Teaching,” 
yes; for these novels, poems, and philosophies 
of our postwar world are intensely moral. 
There, at least, we may shake hands with our 
Victorian aunts and uncles. Just as Thackeray 
complained that the conventions of his time 
forbade him to tell the sexual truth, so we may 
say that the conventions of our time forbid us 
to tell anything else, and the hypocrisy of the 
one is quite as blinding as the hypocrisy of the 
other. 

In our eager desire to tell the truth at last, 
we miss it as completely as the architects of the 
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Albert Memorial ever did. Our new and chilly 
individualism has led us to a perfect flood of 
sterilized autobiography. The Victorian poets, 
novelists, and painters were driven to creation. 
They were seized with a kind of ecstasy of 
making things, so that Browning must paint 
when he was not writing poetry, and Trollope 
must garden, and fantastic figures of an almost 
demoniac energy — like Henry Kingsley and 
Laurence Oliphant — were to be found on 
every side. 

And then, after the roaring tempest of that 
extravagant creativeness, comes the still, small 
voice of our own period trying to tell the truth. 
Trying to tell the truth about ourselves be- 
cause science — which has extended the plane- 
tary system at one end to a quite blasphemous 
distance and has plunged its fingers into the 
bowels of the electron at the other — has told 
us that, after all its exertions, it isn’t really very 
gure.of anything. So nobility of conduct and 
motive being forbidden, and the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth being 
the only duty of the artist, autobiography is 
the only wear. And autobiography of how de- 
pressing a kind! Instead of the glorious vigor 
of Mrs. Gamp, Major Pendennis, or the savage 
Heathcliffe, we have the consequences of a 
Seidlitz powder and the obstinacy of a nause- 
ating chill. 

iv 


Nar Is this to say that our own period 
is drab or in any way less picturesque than the 
Victorian. It is gayer, brighter, more adven- 
turous, Victoria knew nothing lovelier than a 
silver airplane flying against the sun, 
nothing so marvelous as the strains of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra challenging 
the air for a thousand miles or more, 
nothing more eloquent than the tombs 
of the Unknown Warriors. We are alive 
to-day, I have no doubt, in the most 
thrilling and adventurous period that 
man has yet passed upon earth. “Ah, 
yes. Here is the same old Victorian con- 
ceit back again. They thought that they 
were the most marvelous of possible be- 
ings, and from that belief spread all 
their sentimentalities, hypocrisies, and 
the rest!” But there, exactly, is the 
difference! 


immortal destiny; we are finding ours in the 
courage of men who, hopelessly wrecked, are 
clinging cynically to the bare rock. We have 
no destinies at all. We have no nobility be- 
cause we have no souls, no individuality be- 
cause we are but chemical formulas. We have 
no hopes because we have nothing to which 
we may look forward. 

Grand then our courage, splendid our 
haughty independence, magnificent our cyni- 
cal indifference! And out of this very courage, 
independence, and indifference will there be 
born this new nobility, a new sense of spiritual 
individuality, a new belief in a purpose and 
a goal? 

It may be. It may be that there is the Old 
Lady’s gate of reéntrance. For as space and 
time are no more, so nobility of conduct and 
the assurance of a grand personal destiny may 
have been with us all this while although we 
did not know it. 

The Round Table of King Arthur was hidden 
for a moment by the shining dustbin of 
Ulysses, and that green-breasted, ham-faced 
female of Matisse’s hanging on that wall over 
there is closely related to the electrically illu- 
minated wax fruit at the table center. 

Creative zest is returning; romance is re- 
turning; once again men will look forward to 
an incredibly romantic destiny. 

The wheel turns full circle and the new 
sentiment is after all the old, the new knowl- 
edge only a confirmation of ancient proverbs 
and runes, the new man of science the ancient 
prophet, the coming Christ the friend of the 
children of Nazareth. 


They found their splendor in their Horse-faced George Eliot eagerly holding her salons 
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RELIGIOUS 


Lobbying 


by EDWARD CAMPBELL ASWELL 


= FALL the Senate appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the activities of profes- 
sional lobbyists. Thus far its time has been 
principally devoted to unraveling the skeins of 
tariff intrigue. The religious lobbies have not 
yet had their innings, although there has been 
a preliminary exchange of discourtesies be- 
tween Senator Copeland of New York and the 
Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the Method- 
ist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, concerning the definition of 
what constitutes a lobby. However the word 
lobby may ultimately be defined doesn’t greatly 
matter; the Senate will have to deal with the 
thing itself, which is certainly a very vocal, if 
not always tangible, phenomenon in our cur- 
rent politics. For proof of this, the reader is 
referred to the two papers which follow. 

In a system of representative government, 
it is not at all strange that minorities should 
try to browbeat Congressmen into enacting 
their own pet theories into law. Other govern- 
mental systems are also subject to this evil — 
some of them in even greater degree. Look, for 
example, at modern Italy, where Mussolini 
represents a minority of one. There, representa- 
tive government is not even a pretense; the 
ruling minority accomplishes its purposes by 
direct action, without wasting time persuad- 
ing, cajoling, ‘threatening, bribing, or buying 
outright the elected masters of word-magic 
whose constitutional right it is to turn whims 
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into laws. In this respect, and from the point of 
view of the minority, the Italian system is far 
superior to ours. 

But as Lord Bryce pointed out long ago, 
whatever the chief merit of democracy may be, 
it is not efficiency — a judgment which applies 
quite as much to democratic lobbies as to 
democratic legislatures. This, I take it, is the 
moral to be drawn from the Eyanson case. The 
high-tariff people were too efficient and over- 
reached themselves. They attempted to trans- 
plant the Italian privilege of direct action to 
the American scene — and it didn’t work. Had 
they been wiser, they might have learned from 
the religious lobbyists that indirect action, 
though slower, brings more lasting results. 

For this is the moral to be drawn from the 
victories of the Anti-Saloon League. Not 
being permitted to draft laws for the people, 
they accepted this limitation and did the next 
best thing — they drafted the laws for the 
legislatures. In other words, they adapted 
themselves to. the American scheme of things. 
In the early days they encountered many dis- 
appointments, but through thick and thin they 
were sustained by a truly American belief that 
virtue (their own) would triumph in the end — 


_and it did. 


Beginning as the spokesman for a minority, 
the successful lobbyist becomes the silent 
partner of government and the chief defender 
of the nation’s laws against all comers. Thus, 
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while the rest of us may voice misgivings now 
and then about the success of our democratic 
experiment, the lobbyist is always a patriot. 
He knows that everything he does is for our 
best interest (though we may not), and this 
faith is a two-edged sword, inspiring his cru- 
sades and preserving him against the gnawings 
of disillusionment. 

Such being the ethical nature of this animal 
that lives in a lobby and breeds on politics, it 
was the most natural thing in the world that 
certain types of Christian ministers should 
have discovered that they had in them the 
makings of excellent lobbyists. I mean that 
particular species of divine — not universal as 
yet, nor peculiar to any one sect — who, in the 
smallness of his understanding, has managed to 
corner Ultimate Truth and seize it by the tail, 
and spends the rest of his life proclaiming it 
with brassy eloquence. 

A minister of this kidney knows what is best 
for us (even though we do not); but until re- 
cently his lot was not a happy one. His Mes- 
sianic dreams were frustrated because he was 
bound by his parish, and he seemed to waste 
all his years in a blind alley. For what shall it 
profit a man to know what is best for us, unless 
he discover a way to force his knowledge upon 
us, and— what is more — force us to act 
upon it? So when the churches discovered 
lobbying, the frustrated parson at last came 
into his own. 

The old notion of religion as an intensely 
personal concern of the individual carried with 
it the axiom that right conduct depends upon 
self-control. In the old days, therefore, the 
churches thought their main job was to teach 
men and women the rudimentary principles of 
morality so that they would know how to 
govern their appetites. But it was a slow and 
discouraging process. You might teach a child 
that certain things were good and others bad; 
in some cases you might even teach him how to 
discriminate between the two in the abstract; 
but there was never any absolute guarantee 
that he would prefer the one and not the other. 

When the whole tempo of modern life was 
speeded up by mass production, national ad- 
Vertising, and high-pressure salesmanship, it 
was only natural that certain types of parsons 
should begin to hanker for quicker results and 


‘bigger and better conversions. In everything 


else emphasis had already shifted from the in- 
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dividual to the social mass, so the churches 
decided to follow suit. 

The change was a momentous one. It meant 
a complete reversal of religious values. Morals, 
which had once had to do with the individual’s 
choice between right and wrong, now gradu- 
ated to social ethics and became a matter of 
crusades and movements. Instead of teaching 
people how to resist temptation, the new idea 
was to remove the temptation itself through 
the easy processes of legislation. The moral 
struggle was transferred from the hearts of men 
and women to the halls of Congress and the 
state legislatures. The traditional minister had 
been a shepherd to his flock; the new minister 
organized high-sounding committees and agi- 
tated for laws regulating our private habits. 

Henceforth all of us were to be good, not be- 
cause we had achieved some degree of mastery 
over ourselves, but because the policeman 
menaced us with his club and we couldn’t help 
it. Because of this close alliance between reli- 
gion and government, the very nature of law 
became obscure and took on a halo of divine 
sanction. Thus the preachers were able to 
preach law observance as the greatest of all 
virtues, and we were all relieved of moral re- 
sponsibility through that simple bit of priestly 
magic which transformed morals from self- 
control into an utter submission to outer con- 
trol by the government. 

This, one must admit, was no small achieve- 
ment. No wonder that our religious lobbyists 
have thrown aside an outmoded humility and 
now speak with more becoming cockiness and 
defiance. Like the successful business man, 
they can now show tangible results by pointing 
to the statutes they have had enacted by our 
legislative bodies, both state and national. And 
the end is not yet, as the two following articles 
will indicate. The country still languishes for 
lack of countless new regulatory laws which 
must be fought for and won. 

All of this is very splendid, but it will be a 
sad day for the fraternity of lobbying parsons 
when at last there is a law to cover everything 
and our slightest peccadillos will be punishable 
in a police court. Perhaps they will then see, as 
many of them now do not, that there ought to 
be another law — just one more — prescribing 
the death penalty for any historian of the 
future who shall dare to identify this Age of 
Progress as “The Reign of Legal Terror.” 
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ia SEPARATION of church and state 
now ceases at the twelve-mile limit — at any 
rate, in the view of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The concept of a free church in a free 
state, which has colored our entire political 
thought and has created many of our char- 
acteristic social institutions, has been sac- 


rificed to considerations of ecclesiastical 
expediency and of hierarchical prestige by the 
spokesmen of American Protestantism. At a 
time when the Catholic Church in America 
has been showing an increasing circumspection 
in tempering the traditional policy of Rome to 
the American ideal, the Protestants have fal- 
tered in their belief that the appropriate réle 
of the church in politics is purely moral. Cer- 
tainly this becomes evident when one con- 
siders the relation of the Protestant churches 
to our foreign politics. 

The old notion was that if church members 
are taught the bases of faith and morals, they 
will, as individuals, tend to apply these stand- 
ards in their political activities and will thus 
permit the churches to exert a powerful, if 
indirect, influence upon government. While 
this has seemed slow and unsatisfactory to 
certain ecclesiastical minds in every age, it 
has afforded the best guarantee of ecclesiastical 
prestige; for it shields the hierarchy from the 
vicissitudes of political action and, by leaving 
to others the means, reserves to itself the end 
of clerical action — namely, social morality. 

It must accordingly be regarded as extraor- 
dinary that the Protestant sects have in 
recent years tended to abandon this circum- 
spect attitude toward the state. They have 
apparently turned from the hard task of promot- 
ing the moral regeneration of individuals, and 
have fixed their attention, among other things, 
upon the conduct of American foreign rela- 
tions. No one could quarrel with them for 
this, had they confined themselves to formulat- 
ing and supporting the great moral aims of 
foreign policy — peace and international friend- 
ship. But they have gone further. They have 
endeavored to prescribe the precise technical 
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means by which these highly desirable ends 
may be attained. 

They have maintained lobbies at Wash- 
ington. They have conducted propaganda, 
They have actively interfered with the treaty 
relations of the United States. They have kept 
alive agitation on subjects of international con- 
troversy. They have, on occasion, been guilty 
of flagrant war-scare mongering in order to 
achieve their technical objectives. They have 
given an exhibition of the most distressing 
varieties of Messianic megalomania. They 
have allowed themselves to be used to promote 
the ambitions of private (and. opposition) 
politicians, bankers, and publicists. They have 
loudly demanded the reduction of our arma- 
ments, the lowering of our tariffs, the subver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine, the cancellation 
of our war loans, our adherence to the World 
Court, our membership in the League of Na- 
tions, the admission of Japanese immigrants, 
and other international actions of a character 
which has aroused deep suspicion of their 
motives. They have prevented Senatorial con- 
sent to a Treaty of Amity and Commerce with 
a group of Asiatic nationalists in Turkey, and 
have demanded a precisely opposite attitude 
toward another group of Asiatic nationalists 
in China. And they have guessed wrong nine 
times out of ten. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to argue 
that the things which the Protestant churches 
have recommended are intrinsically wrong. 
It is obvious, however, that it is indiscreet for 
these churches to intrude in the fallible and 
technical sphere which they have invaded. 
Either that, or the traditional Protestant posi- 
tion in politics is wrong. And if it és wrong, 
we should let the Armenian and Greek Chris- 
tians formulate our policy in the Near East; 
we should let the Orthodox Jews dictate our 
policy in Palestine; we should let the Catholics 
lay down the principles which should govern 
our relations with Latin Europe and Latin 
America; and we should permit the missionaries 
to define our policy in Africa, the Far East, 
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and the South Seas. At the same time we 
should turn loose every creed, sect, and ec- 
clesiastical organization in a domestic free- 
for-all for the control of the legislative and 
executive branches of the government. 


I N ONE SENSE it is only fair to admit that 
in matters of foreign policy the 
churches are as much sinned 
against as sinning. Without their 
knowledge they have become 
agencies for promoting the ambi- 
tions and policies of distinguished 
individuals. Such prelates as Bish- 
op William T. Manning and Dr. 
S, Parkes Cadman of New York 
have not hesitated to commit 
the churches to their own opin- 
ions on public affairs. Such pro- 
fessional peace workers as Fred- 
erick J. Libby and Sidney R. 
Gulick have eagerly sought allies 
for their propaganda among the 
150,000 Protestant churches and 
25,000,000 Protestant church 
members of America. Such pub- 
licists as Professors James T. 
Shotwell, T. Parker Moon, and 
Manley O. Hudson and Messrs. 
S. O. Levinson, David Hunter 
Miller, and Raymond L. Buell 
have likewise sought to make 
the godly a sounding board for 
their opinions. 

Financial aid and encourage- 
ment for these purposes have 
come from sources as diverse as 
the editor, Mr. E. W. Bok, the 
merchant, Mr. E. A. Filene, and 
the banker, Mr. B. M. Baruch. 
Educators of the standing of 
Eliot of Harvard, Butler of Co- 
lumbia, Hibben of Princeton, 
Faunce of Brown, and Garfield of Williams 
have lent academic prestige to their cause. 
And former Wilsonian office-holders have 
endeavored to nullify the policy of their Re- 
publican successors through appeals to 
Protestant prejudice. Among these, Ambas- 
sadors Gerard and Morgenthau stand pre- 
eminent, 


Finally, responsible American statesmen 
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have not hesitated to utilize the churches in 
support of particular projects. William Jen- 
nings Bryan did so with respect to his Con- 
ciliation Treaties. President Wilson did so 
with respect to the League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Versailles. President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes did it for the Washington 
Treaties. Secretary Kellogg did it for the Gen- 
eral Pact for the Renunciation 
of War. And Senator Borah is 
constantly canvassing Protestant 
circles to obtain support for the 
numerous international causes 
which he has espoused. 

The result has been that the 
Protestant bodies have obtained 
an exaggerated impression of 
their own power and omniscience, 
and have been lured into a false 
position in which their prestige 
is at the mercy of every breeze 
that ruffles the water of interna- 
tional society. Where their ad- 
vice is not followed and their 
prophecies fail, their influence 
inevitably suffers. The attempt 
to blend the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the innocence of the 
dove has too often led to the in- 
nocence of the serpent and the 
wisdom of the dove. At the 
same time, when they do not ac- 
tually control policy, their recom- 
mendations have the effect of 
vastly confusing our national 
counsels and weakening our na- 
tional policy. 

Tit 


TT Go into a detailed 
account of the various irruptions 
of Protestant ecclesiastics into 
the field of foreign policy is a 
wearisome and stultifying task. 
The writer has compiled a tentative list 
which reveals a well-nigh universal itch 
in American Protestant circles to interfere 
with matters which they do not understand. 
Official pronouncements by the Episcopal 
and Congregational Churches blandly assume 
a national dereliction of duty which is 
nowhere supported by those inconvenient 
things — facts. The Congregationalists as- 
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serted at a regular meeting of the National 
Council, that “the United States should... 
find some more effective way to take our part 
in bearing the burdens of the world, solving 
its desperate problems, and promoting peace 
among men.” This is a typically adroit in- 
timatum that the United States is not doing 
its share in promoting world peace and bearing 
burdens. In Holy Scripture the chief bearer of 
burdens who spoke with moral authority was 
Balaam’s ass. 

Curiously enough, the Episcopalians — gen- 
erally the most tolerant and civilized of the 
Protestant groups— have been an arch-of- 
fender in matters of foreign policy. In 1926, 
one hundred and ten Episcopalian Bishops led 
by Dr. Manning, and mobilized by ex-Am- 
bassador Gerard and Mr. David Hunter Mil- 
ler, protested to the Senate against ratification 
of the Turkish-American Treaty of Lausanne 
on the extraordinary grounds that Turkey 
was “an avowedly unrepentant and anti- 
Christian Government.” The treaty failed of 
ratification at that time. The beneficiary of 
this failure was neither America nor the Otto- 
man Christians, but the British oil interests 
which were then engaged in a struggle with 
both the State Department and Angora for 
control of the territory and petroleum deposits 
of Mosul. Now that the Mosul question has 
been settled to the satisfaction of these in- 
terests, it will be interesting to observe whether 
the Bishops will continue to oppose orderly 
treaty relations with Turkey. 

So it goes. We find the hierarchies and coun- 
cils of the Episcopalians, the Methodists, the 
Congregationalists, the Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans, and two major interdenominational bodies 
demanding our membership in the League of 
Nations. We are not yet a member of that 
august body. Methodists, Presbyterians (Re- 
formed and otherwise), and three major inter- 
denominational bodies have urged our member- 
ship in the World Court. The Senate has yet 
to decide whether we shall become a member of 
that court. All church bodies, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
and the Study Conferences of “representatives 
of 35 communions and allied religious organi- 
zations” have strenuously advocated American 
disarmament — and God knows how effective 
they have been. 
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The Federal Council made a last-minute 
effort to prevent the passage of the Fifteen 
Cruiser Bill in 1928, although that bill had the 
effect of making possible a friendly settlement 
of our naval differences with the British. Both 
the Reformed Presbyterians and the Quakers 
have officially advocated the admission of 
Japanese immigrants on a quota basis. The 
Congregationalists, the World Alliance, and 
the Interdenominational Study Conference 
have advocated the abrogating of the Monroe 
Doctrine in favor of that ignis fatuus, “col- 
lective Pan-American sanctions.” The Re. 
formed Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Federal Council, the World Alliance, and the 
above-mentioned Study Conference have vig- 
orously demanded the abandonment of “eco- 
nomic imperialism,” of protection of our 
citizens, and of our high tariffs. An elaborate 
proposal for the abandonment of the Philip. 
pines has been formulated by representatives 
of “35 communions and allied religious bodies.” 

The Methodists and Congregationalists have 
opposed compulsory military training and the 
advertising of the voluntary Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, as tending to give a “wrong 
impression” of our attitude toward peace. 
Arbitration is rather perfunctorily endorsed by 
the Federal Council and the Reformed Pres- 
byterians — one suspects because it is not so 
exciting as other less effective but more showy 
means of promoting international peace. At 
any rate, we find the Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, and Methodists demanding 
the outlawry of war in very loud tones, 

The real cream of the nut comes when the 
churches take up the matter of lobbying. Ap- 
parently, publicity and propaganda are all 
wrong if you are a shipbuilder and all right if 
you are a church (the difference, presumably, 
being that between a knave and a nave). The 
Methodists in 1924 announced their determina- 
tion to “launch an aggressive campaign to 
teach the nature, causes, and consequences of 
war. We call upon all our people to support for 
public office men pledged to support these 
ends (World Court, League, and disarmament). 
The ballot and other direct processes of democ- 
racy must now be employed in securing 4 
warless world.” 

In 1927, the Commission on International 
Relations secured the adoption by the Na- 
tional Council at Omaha of the following 
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significant recommendation: “That the Com- 
mission seek not only to shape public opinion 
but also upon occasions of sufficient importance 
to interpret the opinion of our fellowship upon 
matters of public concern as expressed by the 
National Council.” This enables the Com- 
mission to speak for the church without the 
tedious necessity of finding out what the 
church membership believes — a good com- 
mentary on both the unsub- 
stantial character of much 
church propaganda and the 
fate of democratic principles 
in the hands of ecclesiastical 
politicians. 

The Friends admit to lobby- 
ing with respect toimmigration 
legislation and naval appro- 
priations. (See “Seventeenth 
Annual Report,” American 
Friends Service Committee.) 
Thenumerous pamphletsof the 
Federal Council of Churches 
illustrate a publicity campaign 
extending over a decade in be- 
half of such matters as disarm- 
ament, the World Court, and 
military training. 


iy 


W HAT Is the answer 
to all this mobilization of ec- 
clesiastical sentiment in behalf 
of non-American interests? 
There is no answer. The Prot- 
estant motives involved in 
this subversive departure from 
American traditions are no 
longer moral, but are purely 
matters of ecclesiastical expe- 
diency. The churches were 
singularly indifferent to foreign 
Policy in the precise period 
when the World War was being prepared. 
They functioned efficiently as national patriots 
during that conflict, whereas the Catholic 
Church made at least one determined effort to 
restore peace. In consequence, the moral author- 
ity and prestige of the Protestant bodies emerged 
from the war in a badly damaged condition. 
Church attendance fell away and public 
apathy threatened the Protestant organization 
with economic obliteration. 


DR. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


In the struggle to survive, various tempting 
expedients offered themselves. The first was 
purely doctrinal and embraced such sham- 
battles as the Fundamentalist-Modernist cleav- 
age and the more recent Protestant-Catholic 
controversy. But the American people de- 
clined to pay their money for a choice between 
doctrinal squabbles and religious proscriptions. 
The Virgin Birth and the miracles are not 
what they used to be in the 
days of the Dayton Trial, and 
only a few bigoted souls — on 
both sides of the Roman road 
—are laboring the Catholic 
question in American politics. 

On the other hand, there 
was peace and there was dis- 
armament — both good, non- 
controversial, and highly moral 
subjects. Political society had 
a bad hang-over. The world 
was weary of warfare and of its 
resultant high taxation. So the 
churches, at first cautiously 
and then wildly, discovered 
their ungovernable passion for 
world peace and for a reduction 
of taxes through disarmament, 
as the popularity of these 
desirable objects became in- 
creasingly obvious. So long as 
both these themes remain pop- 
ular, it would be idle to expect 
institutions which are fighting 
a relentless battle against pub- 
lic indifference to their moral 
mission to abandon this course 
of least resistance in tickling the 
public favor. If the churches 
follow the trend of events with 
sufficient uproar, they can pre- 
tend that they are leading the 
public. 

It is much easier for a committee of clergy- 
men to instruct the government in its moral 
duty to join the League of Nations than it is 
for an individual clergyman to win an adult 
American soul to repentance and grace. It is 
far pleasanter to edit ecclesiastical edicts on 
foreign affairs in the shadow of the Capitol 
than it is for the same individual to teach 
Sunday School children the principles of right 
moral conduct in the shadow of a church 
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spire. It is demonstrably less difficult to “speak 
for the 150,000 Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica” than it is to fill one of them with a con- 
gregation on the average Sunday in golfing 
weather. 

And it will continue to be much better paid 
until the world has forgotten about war a 
little and taxes are a little lower. 


Iii— The Catholic Board of Private Morals 


ee 

I WOULD rather be governed by the 
Roman Catholic Church than by the Method- 
ist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals.” Such was a comment heard not 
infrequently during the heat of the last presi- 
dential campaign. It may be considered as 
indicative of the state of mind of many people 
of liberal ideas at the time. One of the tenets of 
a liberal faith seems to be that no one shall 
breathe a word against the Roman Catholic 
Church. Especially in that lamented campaign 
did liberals rush fiercely to its defense. Admir- 
ing Governor Smith and hating the mean spirit 
of much of the opposition to him, they quite 
naturally made common cause with his ma- 
ligned religion. 

For the Catholic Church seemed a liberal 
institution compared to its opponents. A par- 
tisanship for the under dog prevented one from 
examining too closely its activities in fields 
where similar moves on the part of Protestants 
were severely condemned. And, most impor- 
tant of all, the Roman Catholics were allies in 
the battle against the organized forces of pro- 
hibition. Catholics seemed to have fewer busy- 
bodies in the field of personal habits. 

Reéxamining the Catholic position in cool 
perspective, without the benefit of their oppo- 


nents’ fanaticism, one finds that one’s former 





by ALFRED DASHIELL 





Then, when “another World War” is be. 
coming an actual possibility, you will find that 
the Protestant churches are no longer pas. 
sionate for peace and no longer so impressed 
with their moral mandate to dictate American 
foreign policy. In the meantime, there is 
ample Biblical authority for the principle of 
suffering fools gladly. 








opinion must be decidedly qualified. There is a 
growing note of protest and an added queru- 
lousness in the Catholic voice in America, to- 
gether with what seems an added imperious- 
ness abroad. In the field considered the most 
private of all, Catholics are the busiest body in 
the world. Catholic priests frequently deliver 
tirades and even post notices on church doors 
dealing with the length of women’s skirts and 
the style of the neck. Of late one can note tenser 
activities on the part of Catholic organizations 
in the suppression and censoring of moving 
pictures and in attempts to purify literature. 
On the subject commonly called “morality,” 
but really meaning sexual morality, we find the 
Catholic Church in a crusading mood, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the lobbying 
methods of evangelical prohibition crusaders, 
her officials talking as extremely as did ever 
Bishop Cannon or the Rev. Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson. There is also growing in Washington 
a formidable organization of Catholics housed 
in large quarters on Massachusetts Avenue, 
which is even more far-reaching in its activities 
than is the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals. This organiza 
tion is the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence — an official creation of the Americai 
Bishops, blessed by the Holy Father. 
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= MANY another organization for 
molding public opinion, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference grew from a wartime body 
—the National Catholic War Council. It is 
two years the junior of the Methodist Board, 
being founded in 1919 as the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. Because of internal difficulties 
during its first years, it is only now becoming 
dangerous. Some of the American prelates and 
laity did not approve of its early aims and 
activities and it fell under the ban of the Con- 
sistorial Congregation. After two of its support- 
ing Bishops made a trip to Rome, the decree 
of annulment was recalled by the Pope himself, 
and he issued an emphatic personal endorse- 
ment. In 1923 it emerged as the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and resumed its 
activities. 

It is directed by an administrative commit- 
tee of seven Bishops, elected at the annual 
meeting of the Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of the United States. The membership 
at present is: Archbishop Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman; Archbishop Dowling of St. 
Paul; Bishop Murray of Portland; Bishop 
McDevitt of Harrisburg; Bishop Schrembs of 
Cleveland; Bishop Lillis of Kansas City; and 
Bishop Gibbons of Albany. Each of these, ex- 
cept Bishop Murray, directs a department, and 
the nature of the activities of the organization 
may be seen from the titles of the departments 
— executive, education, press, social action, 
legal, lay organizations. A beautiful chart shows 
how they all work together. The press depart- 
ment, which furnishes elaborate editorial, 
news, feature, and picture services to Catholic 
papers, is headed by a former Hearst newspaper 
man. The “canned” editorials from Washing- 
ton appear in a large proportion of the Catholic 
press. 

The General Secretary is the Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P. — an energetic, pleasant-looking 
person, who was recently awarded the rare 
honor of an S.T.D. by the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities in Rome. Father 
Burke has eight bureaus under him and among 
the problems dealt with by his department are: 
codperating with the federal government in the 
taking of religious censuses; knowledge and 
distribution of tariff schedules, particularly 
those referring to the importation of altars, 
statues, and other articles for church use or 
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furnishing; helping such Catholic broadcasting 
stations as may wish it in the presentation of 
their claims before the Radio Commission; de- 
fending the laws that prohibit the use of the 
mails for immoral and obscene purposes; “and 
scores of other matters of equally serious 
concern. Among them may be mentioned educa- 
tion, immigration, marriage and divorce ques- 
tions, eugenics, federal censorship of motion 
pictures, Americanization, principles and move- 
ments affecting industry, and the hundred and 
one proposals, related immediately or remotely 
to Catholic interests, that are constantly dis- 
cussed or proposed for legislation by this or 
that national convention or group of nationai 
organizations.” 

The Bureau of Publicity and Information 
reports that reliable and up-to-date informa- 
tion has been furnished to meet the propaganda 
favoring both control and sterilization of the 
mentally unfit. The Bureau acts with the Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and Women — 
the two lay organizations which form the back- 
bone of the Conference —in international 
codperation against these movements. The phra- 
seology of these reports sounds curiously like 
the emanations from the Methodist “Vatican” 
concerning “information” to meet “propa- 
ganda” on the liquor question. 

So we see in Washington two powerful re- 
ligious lobbies, one representing Protestants, 
one representing Catholics, sometimes opposed 
to each other, sometimes in mutual support. 
There is little to choose between them. Their ° 
spirit, as shown in the pronouncements of their 
leaders, is the same. They are the church 
militant in politics, resolved to make people 
conform by law to their conception of “right 
fundamental principles of morality.” Their 
chief point of difference as far as the public 
interest is concerned is that the Methodist 
Board would prevent the individual from form- 
ing his own drinking habits and the Catholic 
Board would regulate man’s — and especially 
woman’s — sexual life. 

Such opposite characters as Calvin Coolidge 
of Massachusetts and Thaddeus Caraway of 
Arkansas have recently been moved to protest 
against the “organized minorities” in Wash- 
ington. We may leave out some of the sinister 
implications of lobbying and take Mr. Cool- 
idge’s description of lobbyists’ activities: “Or- 
ganizing such minorities has come to be a 
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well-recognized industry at Washington. They 
are oftentimes led by persons of great ability, 
who display much skill in bringing their in- 
fluence to bear on the Congress. They have 
ways of securing newspaper publicity, deluging 
Senators and Representatives with petitions, 
and overwhelming them with imprecations 
that are oftentimes decisive in securing the 
passage of bills.” 

Certainly Dr. Wilson and Father Burke 
seem to be such persons. The latter, however, 
appears less in the public prints, leaving that 
to his superiors — the administrative Bishops. 
The N.C.W.C., of course, would deny, just as 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals has denied, that it is a 
lobby. Yet from the statements of the N.C.W.C. 
to its adherents in the Official Catholic Year 
Book, one would gather that its secretaries and 
functionaries are in on every piece of legislation 
which “immediately or remotely” affects 
Catholic interests, and are bringing to bear 
whatever pressure they can to secure favorable 
action. 
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L. LOBBIES ARE SINISTER, there is noth- 
ing more threatening in the N.C.W.C. than in 
the Methodist Board, save the potentiality of 
numbers and the coherence of the Catholic 
Church. But the question becomes particularly 
pressing when a church head is the infallible 
interpreter of matters of faith and morals, and 
when the Catholic Church enters the political 
arena to fight on such matters as birth control, 
which affects non-Catholics as well as Catho- 
lics, declaring that it is a matter, not of opinion 
nor even of canon law, but of Divine Law. 

Patrick J. Ward— an official of the N.C.W.C. 
—in a recent article in the New Republic, 
- stated the Catholic position on birth control. 
Part of it is worth quoting as evidence of the 
spirit of the organization: “‘Contraception,” he 
declares, “is not a matter of choice with the 
individual, but is forbidden by the natural law 
which is binding on all men, regardless of their 
religious beliefs. The laws of the state must 
conform to the natural law. . . . Catholics 
have no apology to make in the matter. They 
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have the right to resent this inveterate habit of 
certain people who, because Catholics oppose 
a policy or a law which they believe to be 
against good morals and public welfare, place 
them in the light of opposing the wishes of the 
people, or of interfering in the affairs of non- 
Catholics.” 

A critic answering Mr. Ward’s argument 
pointed to the fact that the evangelical Protes. 
tant churches make similar pronouncements 
concerning the use of alcoholic liquors. Mr, 
Ward replies: 

“The use of alcoholic liquors is not sinful, 
The use of contraceptives under any and 
all circumstances is sinful. Protestantism, 
particularly in the evangelical churches, denies 
moral certainty and authority. By what av- 
thority, then, do these bodies make sinful the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and where do they 
find moral sanction for prohibition? The Catho- 
lic Church is at least consistent, since its moral 
teachings rest on certitude and authority. As 
the mouthpiece through which God’s laws are 
made known to men, it declares the conscious 
and willful frustration of conception to be in- 
trinsically evil.” 

Mr. Ward might have added that not only 
the evangelical churches but most intelligent 
Americans deny moral certainty and authority. 
They certainly do not admit that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the onl» mouthpiece 
through which God’s laws are made known to 
men. 

They will also be likely to disagree that 
the laws of the state must conform to the 
natural law as interpreted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The American hierarchy, of course, declares 
that the action of the N.C.W.C. is not binding 
on individual Catholics. Nevertheless, the Con- 
ference presumes to represent the Catholic 
laity before Congressional committees, and 
the distinction is probably not clear in the 
mind of the average Catholic. 

Some Catholic papers resent the presump- 
tion. The Fortnightly Review, of St. Louis, re- 
ferring to the testimony of Charles F. Dolle, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, before a Senate committee, 
said: “His statement will be the first intima- 
tion to millions of laymen — if they ever read 
it — that they have given their adhesion or en- 
trusted their religious right and interests to 
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Mr. Dolle’s Council of Catholic Men... . 
Mr. Dolle ought to know that of the nearly 
15,000 parishes in this country not even 500 
have parochial branches of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men. . . . If he essays to speak 
for the hierarchy, the clergy, and the laity as a 
whole, and undertakes to pledge them to the 
Phipps Bill, his presumptuousness transcends 
anything recorded in a good many years.” 

From such criticisms we get a picture which 
is not usual from the coherent Roman Catholic 
Church. We see that these organizations are 
much like Protestant organizations. On paper 
they look huge and powerful. Chapters are es- 
tablished all over the country. Conventions 
meet and adopt resolutions. Representatives 
appear before legislative committees, or po- 
litical conventions, and speak for the total 
membership. 

Meanwhile, the rank and file know little 
of what goes on. Paid secretaries, in order 
to prove their worth, give a great show of 
activity and browbeat Congressmen until they 
incur the wrath of their own adherents. 
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an ENTHUSIASM with which Catholic 
women take to these reforming measures rivals 
that of the W.C.T.U. and the D.A.R. For in- 
stance, Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, who was 
recently awarded an honorary degree by Ford- 
ham University, told the Catholic Young 
Women’s Club how her protest had turned to 
the wall Margaret Sanger’s movietone picture 
on birth control. “I called on them,” she said, 
“and told them Mrs, Sanger had to come off. 
.. . Within the week, the picture went to the 
wall and has not since emerged.” 

According to Mrs. McGoldrick, the motion 
pictures are “‘a tremendous missionary field.” 
Forty Catholic college women act as reviewers 
and in the month of March (1929) passed on 
210 pictures. “The first question we ask is 
whether a picture is suitable to be shown in the 
Convent schools or church halls. We do not 
pose as being censors. We want to work with 
the Producers, not against them.” Mrs. Mc- 
Goldrick then cited instances of codperation 
which producers had extended rather than 


risk offending their large Catholic audiences. 

From this it would appear that Mrs. Mc- 
Goldrick elicits “codperation” from the pro- 
ducers by citing statistics of the number of 
Catholics in the country and modestly acting 
as spokesman for them. Her comment on the 
“missionary” possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture and its adaptability to convent and church 
hall would seem to indicate that she demands 
that the pictures shall be in strict accord with 
Catholic teaching. 

Archbishop Hanna, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, addressing the Arch-diocesan Council 
of the National Council of Catholic Women at 
San Francisco recently, said of the N.C.W.C.: 
“Now, in these days of the closest organization 
the world has ever known, unless we emulate 
those who oppose us and organize for our own 
defense, we will succumb to persecution. . .’. 
We who are children of the martyrs must ex- 
pect to be persecuted. But it is not in our blood 
to lie down meekly and be trodden underfoot. 
We must organize and unite in anticipation of 
persecution. United and standing in our mil- 
lions for the great things of Country and 
Church, victory must be ours.” 

Compare Archbishop Hanna’s statement to 
a recent one by the Rev. Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson: “We have no interest in either political 
party and nothing against them unless they 
get in the way of this child of the Church (in 
this case, prohibition). If they do, we do not 
care by what names they are called, we will 
trample them under foot and destroy them for- 
ever.” Is there any apparent difference of 
spirit between the two utterances? 

As an example of what organized Catholics 
consider to be “persecution’’ is this from 
Bishop Gibbons of Albany, reporting for the 
Legal Department of the N.C.W.C.: “It is 
satisfactory to report that while bitter anti- 
Catholic legislation was proposed in a number 
of states during the past year, which concerned 
particularly marriage, education, and benevo- 
lent institutions, no headway was made in se- 
curing enactment of such legislation in any 
state. . . . We feel we should call to your at- 
tention the probability that some kind of 
Federal legislation will be attempted conceiving 
a uniform law with regard to marriage and 
divorce.” 

To the ordinary mind, a uniform divorce 
law could scarcely be classed as bitter anti- 
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Catholic legislation, since it does not make 
divorce mandatory upon Catholics. But it 
seems that the Roman Catholics of the country 
are in a fighting mood. With a large and active 
organization in Washington which is still trying 
to prove its mettle, it is not hard to foresee in- 
creased and even frenzied activity. 

What is to be the end of all this? It would 
seem from the activities of these bodies of 
Catholics and Protestants that the theoretical 
separation of church and state is not a fact. 
Both seem to have found that people can no 
longer be taught, but must be restrained by 
law. Both have departed from the realm of 
conscience and descended into the political and 
legislative arena. We often have reason to be 
grateful for the denominationalism of the 
Protestant churches, when certain sections of 


them unite on a moral crusade to be accom. 
plished through regulatory laws. When the 
Catholics wheel into position to organize a 
moral crusade, they will have means of bring. 
ing the organized pressure of approximately 
twenty million people to bear upon our legis. 
lators and officials. 

The only hope of averting religious strife 
more deadly than any we have seen for many 
years is that the N.C.W.C., which is to all 
intents and purposes the mouthpiece of Ameri- 
can Catholicism, is correctly interpreting nei- 
ther the Catholic Church nor the spirit of 


‘ American Catholics. The hierarchy is treading 


on dangerous ground when it begins to emulate 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., and the Rev. Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson. Is the Catholic laity 
taking them seriously? 


The Part=-time Mother 


Drawings by Johan Bull 


by FRANCES FRISBIE O’°DONNELL 


Ecenananees and housekeeping tra- 
ditionally go together, because in the history of 
the human race it has been convenient to com- 
bine the two activities. Since woman bears and 
feeds the infant, it has often been impossible for 
her to hunt unhindered, to cultivate the fields 
distant from her dwelling, to follow the war- 
path, or to march forth in defense of the 
home. While she has remained near her abode 
in order to nurture her children, she has either 
done or superintended the doing of whatever 
was necessary in the way of homemaking. Man 
— taking advantage of his freedom from im- 
pediments — has assumed that this commodi- 
ous way of dividing labor was a matter of divine 
ordinance. “ Woman’s place is in the home,” he 


says, voicing his preference in Jovelike tones, 

But woman nowadays is not impressed with, 
much less afraid of, man’s thundering. Since 
there appears to be no fundamental reason — 
aside from the convenience of former days — 
for combining motherhood with dishwashing 
and mending, or with the personal manage- 
ment of a house full of servants, she has quite 
properly decided to pay no attention to mas 
culine mandates. Modern transportation and 
easy communication have changed the social 
outlook for woman — and, by the way, for 
babies. Provision for individual needs has be- 
come possible through the mobility of modern 
life. If a mother cannot train a child as well as 
psychologists in a nursery school, if home con 
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ditions cannot be made conducive to his best 
development, he can be transported to a world 
for children. If his mother does not find her 
highest satisfaction in her kitchen, a cook can 
come to give her freedom so that she may go 
her own way while household tasks are per- 
formed by somebody better fitted for them. 

I know of a woman in an important editorial 
position on a newspaper who did not drop the 
reins of her office even for the day in which she 
was giving birth to a child. Several times dur- 
ing that day, and later as she lay in bed in a 
hospital, she gave directions to her subordi- 
nates by telephone. Neither she nor her infant 
suffered in any way, as they would have fifty 
years ago if she had tried to combine business 
and motherhood. 


COMMON SENSE AND MOTHERHOOD 


N spiTE of the fact that we live in a 
changed world, many people still hold that 
motherhood and personal home management 
are — or ought to be — linked by an unbreak- 
able bond. Many feel that although certain 
women find nothing much that they are fitted 
todo at home, they should nevertheless stolidly 
stay there. They should be pillars standing 
immovable amid the ruins of the old social 
structure. It would seem the part of common 
sense to recognize that all mothers are not 
alike and that all do not assume parenthood 
under similar conditions. 

Some— whom most of us envy — have 
plenty of money and may be relieved of the 
drudgery connected with homemaking. This 
lot may seem easy to those of us who have 
only a meager income on which to supply 
family needs and thriftily take up the burden of 
performing all household duties as well as 
those of motherhood. But after all, it is not the 
financial status in which she lives; it is the kind 


of woman who expends all her energy in her 
home that determines whether this way of life 
is wise or foolish. Many women are domestic 
and are happiest superintending the details of 
home life from menu-making to flower arrange- 
ment. To these I say heartily, “Stay at home, 
my dear sisters — and God bless you! But just 
because no competitive game in the outside 
world is attractive to you, that is hardly an 
adequate reason why a different type of woman 
should do as you do.” The pressure of public 
opinion or even of her own conscience should 
confine no woman to the home. All society 
ought to demand of her is that when she bears a 
child she try to become the best possible 
mother. 

Whatever mode of life tends to develop the 
most perfectly rounded, the most genuinely 
successful, the happiest woman at the head of 
the home, is the mode that will make the best 
mother — and consequently, the best child. 
I don’t care where she spends the hours of her 
day, how much wealth enables her to give her 
children “advantages,” or how hard she tries 
to be a “good” mother, an unhappy woman is 
a bad mother. Whether or not she is conscious 
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of the blight she casts upon her child, he will be 
influenced by her attitude of defeat and dis- 
appointment. 

Lucky is the child who has an achieving 
mother. It is the sense of having accomplished 
something one considers worth while that lifts 
one’s spirit and makes one a cheerful, invigorat- 
ing companion for husband and children. For 
many a woman the literal building of a home is 
her masterpiece. Hour by hour and day by day 
she practices creative art by putting imagina- 
tion and thought and labor into homemaking. 
But there is no reason why one with a different 
kind of executive ability cannot make her 
home just as lovely without giving it her con- 
tinuous supervision. My children would be no 
better off if I washed every dish they eat on, 
waxed the floors they walk on, or if I continu- 
ously superintended these tasks. What I am, 
how I feel toward life, my understanding of my 
children’s nature, their problems, unconscious 
wishes, and ambitions, makes more difference 
to them than any service.I could render them 
even if I became their slave. 

Sympathy with young life — so essential to 
successful motherhood — is preserved in many 
of us only by going on ourselves in the path 
most satisfying to us. How can we meet young- 
sters on their own ground if we kill youth 
within ourselves by dropping aspirations and 
activity in what to us is inspiriting? I know 
whereof I speak. For ten years I tried to do 
what has been traditionally expected of a duti- 
ful mother. In the midst of housekeeping I 
tried to keep myself patient and helpful toward 
my family. But somehow things did not run 
smoothly. The vain attempt to manage chil- 
dren and a house at the same time made me 
feel tired and old. I concluded that although 
these activities have always been combined in 
human history, they do not inevitably work 
together. To be a sympathetic, wise mother is 
one art; to be a competent housekeeper is an- 
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other art, and one that is very different. 

I determined to try the experiment so many 
women are now trying — that of putting the 
detailed management of the home into the 
hands of someone better fitted for it by tem. 
perament and training, and doing myself what 
I need to do to be happy. Did my children love 
me any less after the organization of our life 
was changed? Because I had spent my day 
writing at a desk instead of scrubbing pans at 
a sink, did they come to me any less eagerly at 
evening to whisper their secrets? Did they feel 
that I was no longer interested in them because 
I no longer cleaned their spinach? Not at all. 
As a matter of fact, a day of work I enjoyed 
left me less fatigued, less perturbed, more ready 
to enter into a discussion of what had happened 
at school or into the whole-hearted telling of a 
fairy tale. My influence upon my children 
seemed more salutary than when I tucked 
them in at night, sighing — inwardly at least 
—over the trials and disappointments and 
futilities of a day spent in what to me is 
drudgery. 


CHILDREN — AND CAREERS TOO 


Orn: mother who has substituted per- 
sonnel work in a factory for household duties 
told me that she now actually gives her children 
more attention and affection than she did when 
she was caring for their physical needs. “House- 
work consumed so much of my energy,” she 
said, “that never, from the moment they got 
up in the morning until they went to bed again, 
did I find a moment when I could be myself 
with them. In the evening I was too tired or too 
absorbed in plans for the next breakfast even 
to tell a bedtime story. But now, Sundays, 
holidays, the hours of every day before and 
after going our own ways — at business for me, 
at school or under the care of a wise nurse for 
them — we spend in real comradeship.” 

The motives which urge wives to 
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careers are many. Just as great a weight of 
despondency may oppress the person who is 
surrounded by luxury as the one who does the 
family washing. Striving, conquering, is as real 
a spiritual need for the rich as for the poor. 
Having material things poured into her lap, 
with no outlet for her energy, is no better for a 
mother than it is for her offspring. Since ac- 
tivity in some interesting work outside the 
home may be all one woman needs in order to 
give her poise and contentment, she may select 
some line that offers no financial return. She 
may be a civic reformer if she likes. Even 
though she may harm the world a bit, she will 
do herself good. Another knows that a career 
must bring her a monetary income if it is to be 
fully satisfactory to her. If she wishes to em- 
ploy someone to take her place at the kitchen 
sink, she must earn the money to do it. The 
woman pressed by economic necessity, by de- 
sire to give her child advantages he could not 
have without her contribution in cash, is not to 
be pitied. This very pressure may lead to per- 
sonal achievement which otherwise she would 
never have attained. 

When a mother who needs freedom from 
irksome tasks, and also the certainty that her 
child will get the education and opportunities 
she covets for him, attains financial independ- 
ence, she has built a foundation for ideal rela- 
tions between him and herself. She is not one 
who whispers timidly, “I wish I could,” but 
one who declares, “I will.” The dreary voice of 
impotence is not forever bursting into her 









































consciousness; she knows the calmness and 
stability and strength which come from “I 
have accomplished.” Unworried by longings 
for her son which she cannot help him realize, 
she knows she can do for him something more 
vital than patching his pants. Is such a 
mother likely to fail to urge her son on to ac- 
complishment for himself any more than a 
mother pursued by the fear that he will be un- 
prepared to meet life? A mother’s fear too often 
becomes her child’s fear. 

Of course a genuine career for a mother 
generally means separation from her children 
part of the time. I should not advise anyone 
to try to carry on any form of self-expression 
with a child at her skirts. This means either 
annoyance and hampering of one’s own move- 
ments or too many prohibitions for the boy or 
the girl. If a mother possesses skill in candy- 
making and wishes to utilize it in increasing the 
family income, she ought to secure a secluded 
kitchen where her child will not be irritated by 
the command not to dip his fingers into the 
fondant. Kitchens and offices and studios — 
with the inhibitions they inevitably demand — 
bring out undesirable emotional responses in a 
youngster. 

The child, too, needs his own laboratory 
where he may freely satisfy his curiosity con- 
cerning the world in which he lives. “One thing 
at a time” is in no field more mandatory than 
in this one of successfully combining outside 
activity with mothering. While one is painting, 
composing a bit of music, or managing the af- 
fairs of a business concern, one had better do it 
whole-heartedly; then when one is with her 
child, not try to do anything much but be an 
attentive mother. In this, too, I know whereof 
I speak. Once I tried to write a short story in 
the room where my little girl plays. Of course I 
didn’t hear her when she exclaimed, “Oh, 
mother, see the tower I built for my elephant 
to live in.” And of course she felt that her 
mother was not interested in her projects. “A 
place for everybody and everybody in his 
place,” points the way to a happier world. 

Present-day psychology has removed our 
fear of part-time separation from our children. 
It shows us the dangers of dominating the 
child’s personality — especially by his mother. 
It shows us how many evil results — even 
physical ones— may follow the childhood 


formation of emotional ties that are too strong 
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and can be broken only with suffering. Why, 
the modern-minded person asks, do we allow 
these harmful, inhibiting ties to be built? 
“Prevention is better than cure,” sounds too 
trite for repetition, but in no phase of life is it 
more important to remember than in the rela- 
tionship of mother and child. Don’t ever allow 
your baby to tie himself to your apron strings 
if you want him to grow into an independent, 
unhampered individual. 

Last summer when I saw my two sons — ten 
and twelve years of age — off to camp, I was 
glad that neither they nor I felt like shedding 
tears, glad that these boys assumed that they 
were capable of living for two months without 
my presence. At the railway station I witnessed 
the separation of a mother and her thin, sickly- 
looking boy of about twelve years. Both wept 
as he clung to her, begging her not to leave him. 
“T have to, dear,” she explained. ‘‘The doctor 
says you must go.” Then before she tore her- 
self away she stooped and tied his shoestring. 
Later, as the train rolled away, I stood on the 
platform waving at my laughing boys. In front 
of them was that physically malnourished, 
emotionally overfed, distracted little fellow 
trying to open the window to jump out, and 
beside me stood his mother, sobbing, “I don’t 
know what Ralph will ever do. He has never 
tied his necktie for himself.” 


INHIBITING INHIBITIONS 


HIS IS an extreme instance; but it is 
not unusual for mothers to make their chil- 
dren dependent on them physically and emo- 
tionally — unable to face life alone. However, 
the mother with a career for herself seldom 
makes this mistake. I’d be willing to swear in 
court without knowing anything about her 
other than what I saw in the few moments at 
the station, that that sobbing mother has no ac- 
tivity outside her home, that she is buried in 
her house. During the hours a woman spends 
apart from her child he is almost certainly 
growing in independence. At least he is prob- 
ably building up no harmful emotional ties 
under the care of other people; strangers are 
not so likely to encourage them as is a mother 
who clings to her child as her one source of 
gratification. By not allowing these dangerous 
emotional bonds to form, we avoid many tragic 
experiences not only for our children but also 
for ourselves. 
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A child who is not continuously with his 
mother may have the advantage of being 
handled by people who have an impersonal 
attitude toward him. Understanding, sym. 
pathy, he needs. But he does not need some- 
body with him all the time who, naturally and 
unconsciously, as a mother does, feels that he is 
the center of the universe. Of course my child 
is to me the Great Creator’s masterpiece; but 
he ought not to be impressed with the notion, 
I can’t help feeling terribly disturbed when my 
little girl bumps herself, and can hardly help 
being oversolicitous in my treatment of her. 
Why not give her a chance to come under the 
influence of a less personally interested human 
being who, without a quickened heartbeat, can 
sincerely say, “Oh, that bump wasn’t very 
bad. Let’s try the sliding board again and see if 
we can land without a bump next time.” 

There may be a surfeit of every good thing 
— even of mother love. I wonder how many 
marriages would endure as “love matches” if 
the husband and wife had to be together prac- 
tically all the time for the first six years of 
wedded life. They’d get so sick of their constant 
association that they wouldn’t want to see one 
another for the next six years. Yet this con- 
tinuous companionship of people who naturally 
have different interests, different needs, is what 
we have traditionally demanded for mother 
and child in the years before he has been sent to 
school. Either the child has been dominated by 
the mother, forced to accept her as the pattern 
of ideal personality, or she has been made his 
slave and he a tyrant. 

The folly of this way of living! Can’t we see 
that even babies are human beings and can be 
pitifully marred in their emotional constitution 
by too much mothering? If it were not for the 
overdose of mother love that children get even 
in their pre-school years I believe there would 
be more enduring, beautiful, wholesome affec- 
tion between mother and child through all of 
life. For her to go her own way part of the 
time, live life for herself, means emancipation 
not only for her but also for her son and her 
daughter. Few of us will carry outside interests 
so far that we reserve vo time for companion- 
ship with our children. Most of us err on the 
other side, and fail to realize that the joy and 
the profit of intimate human relationships can 
be known only by unfettered beings — by free 
parents and free children. 
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Prison BLIGHT 


Woodcuts by Gan: Koiskt 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


Ex-convict 13104, for four years a political prisoner 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary 


C unton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y., July 22, 
1929.— Three convicts killed and two guards badly 
beaten in five-hour riot. . . . Auburn Prison, Auburn, 
N. Y., July 28.— Seventeen hundred prisoners battle 
with guards; two killed, many wounded. . . . Federal 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 1.— Mutiny 
at mess ends in club-and-knife war between convicts 
and guards; one insurgent killed, several injured. . . . 
Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y., Aug. 1.—— Fearing 
rebellion, Warden Lawes removes prison arsenal from key 
foom at gate entrance to secret place outside walls. . . . 
State Prison, Canon City, Colo., Oct. 4. — Prison mas- 
sacre is staged by 150 long-termers, who kill three guards 
outright and capture others; when assurance of safe 
conduct is refused, convicts kill four more guards at 
hour intervals. Cornered, the ringleader shoots his four 
henchmen and commits suicide. . . . Auburn Prison, 
Dec. 11. — Second mutiny occurs; chief keeper and eight 
prisoners killed; rioting is quelled only when state troopers 
storm the prison with tear bombs and machine guns. 


, t DID NOT notice it at the time, but it is 
plain now that the air was vibrant with mutiny 
on that day when we marched into the big 
mess hall in Leavenworth. For weeks the food 
had been becoming more and more a daily 
disappointment. Eating was practically all we 
had to look forward to, and naturally the 
increasing vileness of the food became the chief 
topic of our talk. And such talk! You may say 

at we pitied ourselves, but there was reason. 
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Prison fare at its best is nothing to write home 
about, and now it had reached a point where 
the thought of what was awaiting us at mess 
produced a feeling of nausea. We had been 
patient, God knows, but our patience with 
parsnips had reached the breaking point. 

Old Man Canary had said the parsnips must 
be eaten up. The Warden and the Deputy 
seemed to have no doubt about the matter. 
Well, we had done our best, but parsnips had 
become poison as far as we were concerned. 
We had been fed parsnips with such relentless 
regularity that our heads and stomachs would 
start to ferment at the mere mention of the 
word. We all had grievances. We all nursed 
feelings of resentment against some injustice 
or other. And parsnips had become the burning 
symbol of all our wrongs. We had reached 
the end of human endurance. Nothing in the 
world mattered to us any more, just so we 
didn’t have parsnips for mess. Men in a similar 
state of mind once started a tea party in 
Boston Harbor. I don’t think any one of us 
expected trouble that day, but I can see now 
how the atmosphere was charged with thunder 
as we marched into the mess hall. I can see - 
now that the storm had to break. Our nerves 
were tense and aching. 
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The guards must have felt it too, for their 
faces were drawn and their eyes restless. 
Now and then one of them would look over 
his shoulder to the kitchen, where the steam 
caldrons were emitting lusty jets of an un- 
mistakable odor. There were nearly two 
thousand of us at mess, seated six abreast. Ex- 
ternals were just the same as usual, but somehow 
something was different. The band, mercifully, 
had stopped playing. The guards were in their 
places. In a moment the signal to start eating 
would be given. There was a pause. The odor 
of parsnips floated through the room. The air 
became heavy with the sickening aroma. Then 
a low murmur became audible — questioning, 
querulous, formidable. It persisted stubbornly, 
gaining volume as it traveled from section 
to section. Old Man Canary raised his 
gavel... . Tap! 


1 

& LATTER of knives and forks and dishes, 
somewhat louder than usual. The band burst 
forth without warning. Jerky blares of nerve- 
racking discord. The Negro prisoners, who 
were the first approached with the parsnips, 
passed their plates with sheepish grins but 
without complaint. An ugly rumbling broke 
out in the other sections. It diminished in a 
moment and died out as if from self-conscious- 
ness. Then it was revived in the next row and 
the next, gaining courage and force as it 
traveled. Wherever “hashers” approached the 
rows of prisoners, there were black looks and 
imprecations. Plates were jealously guarded 
as if in fear of contamination by the unwelcome 
decoction. The murmuring became louder 
until the great room was fairly bursting with 
it. The walls and ceiling threw the overtones 
back into our ears like angry whispers. It 
was frightful to hear. Old Man Canary slowly 
stood up in back of his elevated bench. He 


raised his hand impressively for silence; but 
the tumult redoubled. The old guard hunched 
his shoulders slightly and looked nervously 
toward the enormous steel doors which barred 
the main entrance to the mess hall. They swung 
shut as if by magic. The band was writhing 
in another spasm of blatant sound. 

Suddenly, a high-pitched voice — almost a 
scream: “Give us something to eat, you belly- 
robbing sons of bitches!” A roar of approval 
from all parts of the hall. More cries of a simi- 
lar nature. Someone started to beat with a 
heavy cup on the greasy mess bench. The 
angry staccato seemed to quiet the outburst; 
but for a moment only, and then everyone 
was at it again, yelling with renewed vigor. 
The tumult was terrible. A cup crashed on the 
cement floor. A plate was shattered against 
the wall. In less than a second the air was full 
of plates and cups being similarly demolished 
to the accompaniment of a wild chorus of 
howling. The band had scurried for safety. 
Old Man Canary was no longer to be seen, 
and most of the guards had also disappeared. 
Someone had pushed over a “hasher”; he 
tried to regain his feet but slipped and lay 
foolishly, face downward, in the middle of a 
steaming puddle of hot parsnips. A guard was 
discovered beating a hasty retreat toward the 
great steel doors. A cup flew in his direction. 
It missed, but a second — directed more skil- 
fully — knocked off his blue cap and sent him 
staggering against the bars. The doors opened 
for him just in time. Catcalls, curses, scream- 
ing—and the undiminished smashing of 
plates and cups. Pandemonium. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the unearthly 
uproar, the great barred doors swung open. 
The Deputy Warden entered — alone. His face 
was ashen white, but he walked firmly. He 
stopped, facing us from the middle front section. 
. . . With a snarl a lean, gray, numbered 
figure leaped into action, every muscle taut ashe 
heaved mightily. A cup cut the air with great 
force. It missed the Deputy by a slight margin 
but plopped through the abandoned bass drum 
with a droll sound. It was a ludicrous anti- 
climax. The tension was broken. A few prisoners 
giggled hoarsely. The Deputy coolly turned 
to the left and raised his hand to the first two 
sections to rise and march to their cells. A 
moment’s hesitation. Two or three Negroes 
struggled to their feet. The Deputy’s hand was 
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still raised. A few more stood up, grinning 
sheepishly. Then a ripple of numbered uni- 
forms and a determined clatter of seats 
slammed backward. In less than a minute both 
sections were in motion, shambling out in a 
converging double line through the broken 
crockery, just as if nothing had happened. 
It was all over. : 

We looked at one another, stupified. There 
was nothing more that could be 
done. From every inaccessible point 
of vantage about the mess hall 
rile and machine gun muzzles 
grinned at us menacingly. Every 
entrance, except the great steel 
doors through which the Negroes 
were filing, was barred and guard- 
ed. The windows were barred. We 
were like rats in a trap. The Depu- 
ty raised his hand again and again. 
One section after another arose 
with a clatter of seats and pre- 
pared to march to the cells. We all 
marched out, kicking aside the bro- 
ken cups and saucers. The parsnip party was 
over — all but finding someone to blame for it. 
And that is never difficult in prison. The stool 
pigeons would make their confidential reports. 
The “hole” would be overcrowded for a while. 
Afterward a new crop of ugly yellow 3’s would 
appear on tattered prison suits.* They would 
be worn a long time. 

rit 
raN 

HE MESS HALL mutiny at Leaven- 
worth described above is not so significant as 
some of the graver disturbances of a similar 
nature that have occurred recently, but at least 
it indicates a few of the factors that produce 
such upheavals. In order to get to the bottom 
of the matter, one must find out what prisons 
are like and what the men are like who inhabit 
them. There is a great deal that might be said 
about prisons and prisoners, just as there is a 
great deal that might be said about police 
brutalities in the big cities. Most of it will 
hever find its way into print. It is a far cry 
from the jail house and “stir” to the newspaper 
office and the comfortable suburban fireside. 

It seems generally conceded that prisons 





*Third-grade prisoners have no privileges and are usually de- 
Prived of all or part of their good behavior allowance, thus being 
to serve their full sentences. 
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are necessary for the maintenance of modern 
civilization. It was so in the past and is so to- 
day. The ancient plan is plain enough: if a 
man breaks a law, lock him up. This is the 
rule we follow. We have locked up plenty of 
men. In fact our prisons are so full that there 
is scarcely any more room for new prisoners. 
Yet the general increase in crime and recurrent 
prison mutinies, among other equally grave 
symptoms, seem to indicate that 
locking men up is about all we 
know how to do. We neither control 
crime nor reform the criminal. In 
fact, it appears sometimes that our 
remedy is almost as dangerous as 
the disease. 

The prison is the enigma among 
modern institutions. It is like the 
Sphinx: everyone knows it is there, 
but no one knows what it is there 
for. Is it just a place of punish- 
ment where a vindictive society 
works hurt upon the bodies and 
minds of men and women who 
have broken its laws? If it is, we should know 
it and proclaim the fact boldly and without 
hypocritical pretenses. Is the prison a place of 
isolation or segregation — a sort of moral pest- 
house where persons with uncontrollable anti- 
social instincts are kept from contact with their 
fellow men? If so, why are persons sick in the 
head permitted to reénter society and spread 
contagion before their diseases are cured? Is 
the prison a place of reformation where of- 
fenders against the law are shown the error 
of their ways and taught and trained to become 
useful members of society? If so, why are men 
prevented from helping their dependents and 
denied every opportunity to make a living or 
to learn how to make a living? And why are 
they sent back into the world penniless, softened 
by idleness and with minds and bodies cor- 
rupted by prison disorders? 

Let us grant that these questions are ir- 
relevant — as some good citizens believe. 
Let us admit that the main thing is to keep 
the law-breaker locked up until he pays his 
debt to society. There still remains an impor- 
tant matter to be considered — the effect of 
imprisonment upon the moral fiber of the 
prisoner. Prison life brings out the worst, not 
the best, in human nature. Flowers die and 
weeds flourish in prison air. I am not claiming 
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that every ex-convict has been hopelessly 
polluted, or that he has been unfitted for civil 
life by his incarceration. This is not true. 
Many ex-convicts make good; but their strug- 
gle is hard and the prison does absolutely noth- 
ing to help them. In fact, prison experience 
makes it harder rather than easier for a man — 
especially a young man—to go straight. 
If he is not hopelessly debased and unprepared 
for civil life, it is not the fault of the prison; 
for that is the very thing that prison life tends 
to do to a man. Regardless of whether the 
prison is the open sore, the cesspool of wicked- 
ness, the university of crime, and all that, 
the fact that it encourages idleness, vice, low 
cunning, and desperation instead of their 
opposites is enough to stamp it as a plague 
center in an already sick civilization. 

The penal institutions of the United States 
send forth annually nearly a quarter of a 
million ex-convicts. If prison life tends to make 
each unit of this perennial outcropping a poten- 
tial germ carrier of crime, the matter of prison 
reform becomes the concern of all. What in- 
fluences do these men bring with them from 
the dark places where they have lived? If it is 
merely suspected that the process of imprison- 
ment results in the contamination rather than 
the protection of society, who is there to say 
that the problem of the prison is not worthy 
of serious consideration? 


iv 


ee PREVAILING prison system has its 
apologists, it is true. Officialdom, stubbornly 
rooted in tradition and entangled in red tape, 
cannot see any farther than its own filing 
cabinets. To the official the prison is a concrete 
fact, an institution sanctioned by custom — 
almost sacrosanct. No reforms can be looked 
for in that direction. Newspaper editors, 
whose knowledge of prisons is derived from 
reading what other editors have said on the 
subject, are never tired of telling us how 
prisons have improved. They point out that, 
a few centuries back, men were hanged for 
stealing sheep, children were executed for 
petty larceny, the rack and wheel were in 
general use. They point with pride to the fact 
that some prison cells now have running water 
arid electric lights and that murderers are 
burned to death with high voltage instead ot 
being boiled in oil or hanged or drawn and 
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quartered. Here editors usually stop, without 
attempting to show how the prison protects 
society or in what manner it prepares the 
prisoner for the responsibilities of civil life. 

There are still brutalities in prisons — plenty 
of them. I have seen political prisoners in 
Leavenworth chained to the bars day after 
day until the blood oozed from their swollen 
fingertips. I have seen strong men broken and 
weak men hounded to madness. I have seen 
youths turned into perverts and _ perverts 
turned into loose-jawed imbeciles. But I have 
never seen a single prisoner bettered by his 
imprisonment, unless as the result of his own 
courage and character. And I must admit that 
I have yet to see a criminal kept by the fear 
of punishment from returning to the ways of 
crime. Punishment can no more cure crime 
than it can cure insanity. In fact, if we 
lock men up in order to punish them and to 
fill their minds with the fear of the law, then 
our theory of punishment stands indicted by 
its own record. All we have to show for our 
efforts is a steady increase in crime and a pleth- 
ora of criminals. Crime seems to thrive 
abundantly on the kind of treatment it receives 
to-day. 

Whether or not prisoners are treated to 
“cruel and unusual punishment” at present 
is not the point. Any kind of imprisonment is 
cruel — especially where the law-breaker is 
cared for by the state and his family left to 
starve. Right now the question is: to what 
extent does the process of imprisonment safe- 
guard the property and persons of the major- 
ity of people in America who manage to keep 
out of jail? When a convict is about to be re- 
leased we should not ask ourselves, “Has he 
been punished enough?” but rather, “What is 
his frame of mind now that he is about to 
reénter society?” 

Men living behind walls and bars are still 
nominally governed by the laws of the land. 
So are the guards and prison officials. The pris- 
oner has his rights, but he is helpless. And 
nobody cares a hang. If the Warden is crooked 
and the Deputy cruel, the prisoner must take 
the buffet with a smile and tighten up his belt 
without complaint. Whenever an orgy of law- 
lessness occurs — as in a mutiny — there are 
usually reasons, less obvious but far more 
illuminating than those summed up in any 
trite remark about “human nature.” Human 
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nature is the same in prison as it is “outside” 
—only more so. The criminal has his code of 
honor and his own sense of justice, and while 
they differ in degree and intensity from the 
honor and justice of the “outside,” they are 
very real things to him. The majority of 
jailbirds I have known feel that society has 
wronged them. This sounds absurd, I know; 
but, whether we agree or not, sometimes the 
other fellow’s point of view is amazingly 
interesting. 
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O NE CANNOT live with men in prison — 
cooped up intimately with them year after 
year — without learning a lot about them. 
Prisoners are refreshingly truthful in talking 
about their cases to other prisoners. They 
seldom lie to one another. It isn’t necessary 
to lie; there is nothing to be gained by it. 
Because of this, only a convict can understand 
a convict. The Warden, the Deputy, and the 
guards are not paid to understand — and they 
don’t. The chaplain and the parole officers 
would like to understand — but they can’t. 
The superintendent of prisons, the uplift 
societies, judges, newspaper editors, and other 
outsiders are so far removed from what is 
going on that what they are able to learn 
about the convict is largely guesswork. Then, 
too, nobody seems to care about the prisoner’s 
frame of mind. Yet his frame of mind is the 
all-important thing — the ultimate objective 
of his imprisonment. 

It seems to me that someone should take the 
trouble to try to find out the attitude of the 
quarter of a million ex-convicts who are loosed 
on society in America each year. Admitting 
that they have been isolated for a while — 
what of it? They are no better now than when 
they were put away. They come out penniless 
and embittered. They have not learned how 
tomake an honest living or how to find pleasure 


in useful work. And at least some of them have 
learned to love the ways of crime and idleness 
in prison and are free to carry the contami- 
nation with them wherever they go. Admit- 
ting that they have been punished — what of 
it? Those who feel a sort of grim satisfaction 
in seeing an offender suffer for his sins will find 
that satisfaction a poor safeguard to a society 
threatened by the evils born of imprisonment. 

What I am trying to say is that the problem 
of criminality should be taken seriously. Crime, 
like malaria, is not an accident but a phenome- 
non. It deserves at least as much study and 
attention as the matter of mosquito abatement. 
Sanitation and civilization go hand in hand. 
Public health is inseparable from public hy- 
giene. No doubt this is as it should be. But how 
many bloody and destructive mutinies in mis- 
managed prisons, overcrowded and reekirg 
with degeneracy, will be required to convince 
the public conscience that the corruption and 
not the correction of the prisoner is the tend- 
ency of our system of imprisonment? 

Laissez-faire is as dangerous in relation to 
crime as it would be in relation to smallpox. 
Indifference is deadly. The question of prisons 
and their inmates is not one to be lightly 
brushed aside. Shutting one’s eyes to it will not 
help. Trusting to the wisdom of prison authori- 
ties is just another way of keeping things as 
they are. Pooh-poohing the problem will not 
dispose of it. The time will come sooner or 
later when society as a matter of self-protection 
must attempt the reformation of its criminals 
even if the entire prison system of the country 
has to be reorganized in order to do it. But that 
time will not come until criminals and prisons 
are recognized as matters of major importance, 
studied in the light of modern science, and 
handled by intelligent specialists instead of 
mediocre beneficiaries of the political spoils 
system. In the meanwhile, the situation will 
become worse — not better. 





Selling Science to the 
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by EDWARD MURRAY EAST 


Biologist, Professor of Genetics, Harvard University 


Sone YEARS before Mr. Leach began 
to publish the data which permit the readers 
of Tue Forum to estimate the precise IQ of 
his guests, I had the privilege of listening to a 
near-Socratic dialogue carried on by two noted 
editors of literary journals and three scientists 
distinguished in their respective fields. One 
of the publicists had offered battle by twitting 
the academicians on the masterly way they 
employed words to conceal their thoughts from 
the uninitiated. ““We have in the American 
people,” he announced, “the greatest readers 
in the world, with a per capita consumption of 
printed pages far greater than that of any other 
nation. Their intellectual curiosity is broad 
and insatiable. In history, politics, economics, 
and social affairs, as well as in pure literature, 
the demand thus inspired is fairly well satis- 
fied; but in those departments of knowledge 
collectively known as science, usable material 
is so scarce as to be virtually nonexistent. And 
all because the scientist seldom endeavors to 
present his discoveries to the world at large— 
and usually fails when he makes the effort.” 

One of the gentlemen of the laboratory re- 
torted acidly: “This is as it should be. If you 
will permit me to say so, you are mistaken in 
believing that the bulk of the American people 
have a real desire for knowledge. They possess 
only that animal curiosity which prompts a 
herd of cows to wander toward the fence, there 
to stand dumbly fascinated by the passage of 
events along the public highway. They are in- 
telligent enough, but mentally lazy. They make 
no effort to understand the objective attitude 
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of the rationalist, to master the elements of 
logic, or to become familiar with the basic facts 
essential to sound judgment in any department 
of knowledge. Scholarly zeal is absent. The 
sole demand of the reader is for spectacular 
descriptions and exaggerated generalizations 
which will titillate his emotions for the moment 
and will leave him in possession of tag-ends 
of science which he can drag into the conver- 
sation superciliously at opportune moments 
and thus demonstrate his wisdom. For these 
reasons it is decidedly better that science 
should retain the esoteric character it had in 
earlier days, since a little learning has become 
vastly more dangerous than it was in the time 
of Alexander Pope.” 


_ WHO WRITES POPULAR SCIENCE ? 


Bis couteacues did not wholly agree. 
The era when secret cults maintained a mo- 
nopoly on erudition had passed, they thought; 
and since certain aspects of science will be 
broadcast anyway, the broadcasting should be 
done as well as possible. On the other hand, 
the reflections of the editor found no whole- 
hearted acceptance. “The difficulty,” said 
they, “is not wholly the literary ineffectiveness 
of the average scientist. Part of the blame for 
the failure to set approved science before the 
public in an acceptable manner must be borne 
by those in charge of the machinery. There are 
many excellent men, authorities in their lines, 
who can write of their specialties in simple, 
understandable, and interesting prose, as wit- 
ness the long list of admirable contributions in 
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such journals as The Scientific Monthly. Had 
any member of the publishing guild ever exam- 
ined the files of these serials with the expecta- 
tion of asking certain of the more proficient 
authors to write special articles for his own 
publication? No! Certainly not! He takes the 
easier way and makes his selections from among 
the unsolicited manuscripts passing across the 
editorial desk. Thus it is virtually certain that 
the accepted article on artificial silk will be 
written by a professional journalist who en- 
deavors to conceal his ignorance of chemistry 
by humorous allusions to the approaching 
necessity for birth control among silkworms. 
Why is no effort made to obtain an account of 
the new industry from a responsible chemist? 
Because the editor does not know where to find 
a chemist capable of fulfilling his requirements? 
Nonsense! With fifteen thousand chemists in 
the United States, expert advice can be had for 
the asking. The real trouble is that the editor 
has been dealing with literary form so exclu- 
sively that he has not come to realize the 
necessity of expert advice on content when con- 
sidering articles devoted to popular science. 
How else can one account for the fact that our 
most dignified literary journal recently pub- 
lished a story on the most abstruse problem of 
biology, the inheritance of acquired characters, 
which was written by a retired chemist and 
was devoted solely to lauding the speculations 
of a Chicago patent attorney?” 

I am inclined to think that the debaters of 
this evening were in substantial agreement. 
Each of the three arguments presented con- 
tains a high percentage of truth, and all are 
compatible when one makes due allowance for 
the inalienable right of those who have dined 
well to draw the long bow. 


No SUBSTITUTE FOR A TOUGH MIND 


: 

Wie our cynical friend had in 
mind in his disparagement of science for the 
people was not a return to the customs of the 
medicine man or a revival of the Rosicrucian 
mysteries, but rather a statement of the un- 
deniable fact that real appreciation of much 
human lore requires exhaustive training. In an 
advertisement, the late Dr. E. E. Slosson was 
pictured as a writer able to open the Einstein 
theory to untutored minds with elegance and 
ease. Of course he could do nothing of the sort. 
Dr. Slosson was very adroit at explaining the 


distinction between relativism and reality, at 
describing the concepts of space and time in 
intelligible terms, or at drawing pen pictures 
of the variations in our sense perceptions under 
different conditions of observation. But all this 
gives one scarcely a better insight into true 
Einsteinian Relativity than the story of the 
purple cow gives into the niceties of zodlogical 
taxonomy. To open the door of Einstein’s inner 
sanctum the reader must be a' past master in 
mathematical technique; all others must be 
content with peeping through the keyhole. 
We appreciate these requirements in certain 
cases. Presumably Birkhof has not been asked 
for a popular article on the Problem of Three 
Bodies, despite the witchery of the title to his 
specialty. But we are less likely to realize how 
many years of preparation are necessary for a 
full grasp of so many of the questions dealing 
with the physical and the natural sciences that 
are bandied about unconcernedly in daily 
conversation. The man on the street, with an 
undrilled mind and no scholarly background, 
demands to have them explained to him fully 
and convincingly within the limits of a six- 
page article. It can rarely be done. Take, for 
example, those numerous topics of general 
sociology which are so popular nowadays: the 
nature of intelligence and the use of intelligence 
tests, the inheritance of mental ability, the in- 
fluence of natural selection, the effect of con- 
sanguineous marriages, the treatment of the 
criminal. These subjects involve problems 
which can be stated briefly and intelligibly and 
can be treated without the use either of the 
technique or the terminology peculiar to 
special sciences. Yet a discussion of any one of 
these questions is more likely to confuse than 
to clarify the mind of the layman, because his 
basic preparation in science is too shadowy to 
permit him to evaluate the data correctly and 
thus to avoid the pitfalls of fallacious logic. 
Notwithstanding these strictures, much 
sound science can be made interesting and 
helpful to the general reader. The reasons so 
little has been available are not difficult to find. 
The American public normally demands sci- 
ence in homeopathic doses, while the best 
science is found in book form. Numerous 
publishing houses have long carried extensive 
lists of serious books, in many of which science 
is presented entertainingly with no sacrifice of 
accuracy. Such works deserve to be found in 
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every home where culture is an ambition. 
Unfortunately their circulation is negligible. 
People purchase Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and 
the other Victorian classics because of their es- 
tablished reputation. Modern works, having 
much greater value because they are up-to-date 
and more clearly written, are left to gather dust 
on the bookman’s shelves. The publisher cannot 
afford to advertise them, and readers are there- 
fore ignorant of their existence. It would be a 
great boon if some reputable journal would 
organize a department presided over by a com- 
mittee of scientists whose duty it would be to 
select the best non-technical books of the day 
and present them to the public. The science 


selected by the literary lions of the existing 
book clubs has been absurd. 


THE CURSE OF JOURNALISM 


Ty 

HE PECULIAR history of American 
journalism furnishes another reason for the 
meager supply of worth-while science in popu- 
lar form. For years nearly all of what passed 
for science in newspapers and magazines was 
the product of professional journalists. Not 
until the present decade has there been a sub- 
stantial market in serial publications for arti- 
cles from producing scientists, though a certain 
amount of space has always been available to 
scientifically-minded essayists of the type of 
John Burroughs. It follows that good stories 
have been rare. The major part of the press 
material was put together by obscure reporters, 
ignorant as Hottentots and blithely unaware of 
their deficiencies. The remainder was the prod- 
uct of the special writer, the selected graduate 
of newspaperdom, who, at best, was compelled 
to write undiscriminatingly of a universe he had 
not entered. Such copy was salable because it 
was assumed that the authors had been trained 
to scent out news and to handle it effectively 
in colloquial phraseology. Their stuff could be 
depended upon to have pep. 

This system led to the formation of vicious 
literary habits which are not easily discarded, 
though the system itself is passing. The editor 
continues to harbor the delusion that his nos- 
trils are as keenly sensitized to scientific news 
as to other news. He does not see that news of 
scientific importance is earmarked by qualities 
other than those of the divorce court. Science 
seeks to master nature, not to stimulate glan- 
dular secretions. The editor seldom notes this 
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distinction. He selects insignificant themes 
which appeal to the emotions; and havin 
selected, requires that they be treated in the 
style of the jazz age — a style inconsistent with 
the dignity of science. Articles must have 
human interest, he says; by which he appears 
to mean that they must be interlarded with 
nonsense stories after the manner of Stephen 
Leacock. 

I recall that even our subsidized Science 
Service made these grave errors in reporting 
the serious communications made at the last 
International Congress of the Plant Sciences, 
Ancient themes were lauded as new discover- 
ies; trivial parers were played upon to an 
accompariment of extravagant adjectives; 
and the !alf-dozen dissertations of genuine 
merit were unmentioned. Journalistic chief- 
tains of to-day disclaim responsibility for the 
public appetite for sensationalism. In their 
own eyes they are passive agents, supplying 
demand, with circulation figures as highly 
sensitive indicators of communal opinion. The 
excuse has a mere shadow of validity. The edi- 
tors of yesterday used a system which incul- 
cated low tastes; their successors should correct 
them. At all events, whether my analysis of the 
situation is correct or incorrect, the vulgarity 
of the current demand in science is the main 
reason why so many scientists dislike to dis- 
play their wares. It is the chief difficulty in 
preventing an adequate supply of satisfactory 
non-technical papers in all branches of knowl- 
edge. And another thing, if the public taste 


were educated, demand would increase twenty- 


fold. 
FoR ACCURACY AND AUTHORITY 


Ti: trend toward better things in pop- 
ular science, to which I have alluded, is merely 
the growing tendency to use more competent 
writers. Though the spectacular and the trivial 
are still in evidence, ignorance no longer plays 
first fiddle. Increasing numbers of eminent 
authorities take up the pen to chronicle the 
discoveries in their own special fields. Trained 
scientists, such as Slosson and Free, are turning 
journalists. Capable special writers are being 
developed who endeavor to explore those por- 
tions of the world of science which they propose 
to describe. And each type has value. 

The kind of essay most pleasing to the schol- 
arly reader is that written by the specialist 
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who has the first-hand knowledge and the bal- 
anced judgment which enable him to discuss 
his subject in all its relations. How broad a 
circle can be brought under such influence de- 
pends upon what efforts are made to discover 
scientists having literary ability. Mr. E. W. 
Scripps founded and endowed Science Service 
for the express purpose of seeking out and en- 
couraging scientists to tell the public about 
their work. Thus far the organization has func- 
tioned largely as a collective agency with its 
own write-up men; but Mr. Scripps undoubt- 
edly was right in feeling that the man who 
makes discoveries is quite likely to be the man 
to tell about them. The reiterated statement 
that scientific men cannot write is, I believe, 
too strong a condemnation. By accepted liter- 
ary standards most of them seem somewhat 
clumsy and hesitant; though Havelock Ellis, a 
scientist, is thought by many competent judges 
to be the greatest living stylist writing in Eng- 
lish; and Bronislaw Malinowski, a scientist, is 
the literary peer of his com- 
patriot, Conrad. 

But is one justified in 
judging scientists by the 
usual literary standards, 
where grace and rhythm 
are so admired, even when 
they embellish bald plati- 
tudes? Scientific work im- 
plies considerable literary 
experience, a dozen books 
and several hundred lesser 
monographs being a not uncommon output. 
The ABC’s of its style are accuracy, brevity, 
and clearness. Is there any good reason why 
they should be discarded for others at the de- 
mand of the man of letters? In the opinion of 
those most concerned, science, even popular 
science, is not written primarily for the enter- 
tainment of the reader. If it must be so writ- 
ten, the scientist is not interested in providing 
it. Let his judgment of values be accepted and 
he will work as hard as any communist for rev- 
olution — a revolution to enthrone the spirit of 
science in the nation. But the output of each 
individual should remain small. The successful 
popularizer ought not be tempted to become a 
Voltaire. 

The gifted amateur has certain limitations, 
to be sure, but he will always have a breadth 
of appeal far beyond that of the professional 
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scientist. We should have more conscientious 
writers like Henshaw Ward. They would have 
a great influence for good. The difficulty is that 
if they do not play fair, or if they become so 
vain and pretentious as to deal authoritatively 
with matters beyond their ken, the public has 
little protection. This also applies to the scien- 
tist turned journalist. He, too, must live by 
the pen, and it is difficult for him to refuse to 
undertake an article upon an unfamiliar sub- 
ject. He tries to cram it from textbooks, misses 
the important points, and draws erroneous 
conclusions. The result is sad. 


THE MAKING OF PROPHETS 


NE HARDLY needs to emphasize the 
fact that no one man is able to analyze or 
to synthesize all knowledge. Biological lore 
alone runs to tens of thousands of volumes. 
Dr. Shull’s extension for 
biology of the Dewey 
library system runs to over 
three thousand subdivi- 
sions. Such being the case, 
it is out of the question to 
expect authoritative work 
from a writer who gleans 
in too many fields. Yet this 
is just what is demanded. 
Let an article or a book be 
received enthusiastically 
by the public, and the poor 
author is at once besieged 
by requests for papers 
upon subjects of which he knows nothing. He 
is accepted as a prophet; and, as a people, we 
love prophets. The working scientist usually, 
though not invariably, resists these Satanic 
whisperings; for he takes a pride in the esteem 
of his colleagues. The changeling journalist not 
infrequently lacks these compunctions. His 
head may have been turned by the applause 
greeting his first literary effort; or, he may 
have had no scientific reputation to lose. 

Whatever the cause, he is now a great man 
by popular election, and he likes the position. 
We have with us to-day quite a number of 
these Esaus who have sold their birthrights 
for a mess of editorial puffage. The dogmatic 
assurance with which they write has made 
their names familiar to everyone. Their pro- 
ductions have but one merit: they add to the 
gayety of those who know. 
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There is one further danger connected with 
spreading the gospel of science. At the moment, 
it is perhaps of more importance than the 
others. Science seeks truth through objective 
fact. It may be true, as claimed by their de- 
votees, that other types of truth are demon- 
strable through metaphysics and theology; but 
in method and objective, science stands apart. 
Unfortunately, few laymen appreciate this 
distinction. The present generation has come 
upon the scene at a time of rapidly shifting 
values. The moving force of our age is science, 
not faith. Yet the masses of the people are living 
under the shadow of the old folkways in which 
God and heaven and hell and sin are concrete 
conceptions not to be questioned. They de- 
mand that the old wine be put into the new 
bottles. And popularizers in science are greatly 
tempted to accede to the demand, which means 
nothing less than a complete betrayal of their 
trust. 

Professor Eddington’s recent book, The 
Nature of the Physical World, had a great sale. 





What I Believe 


Why? Not because the author is a distinguished 
physicist. Not because he is able to write sim. 
ply on complex problems. No, it is because he 
ceases to be a scientist at a certain point in his 
labors. The last few chapters of the volume are 
pure mysticism, and it is upon these chapters 
that the reviewers comment with wild enthu- 
siasm. The point is even more easily demon- 
strated by reference to Wiggam’s last volume, 
which is devoted to a description of modern 
investigations in psychology. The method 
adopted was that of the personal interview, 
supplemented by a study of the published work 
of each man interviewed; and Wiggam carries 
the thing through with exceptional skill. The 
last chapter, however, is consecrated (I use the 
word advisedly) not to the experiments of a 
psychologist, not to experimental work at all, 
but is concerned with the tenets of religious 
belief held by Michael Pupin, the physicist. I 
have no sympathy with such tactics. Let us 
propagate science in the spirit of science, or not 
at all. 


Living Philesephies —Vilk 


by JOHN DEWEY 


| was once almost universally 
thought to be acceptance of a definite body of 
intellectual propositions, acceptance being 
based upon authority — preferably that of 
revelation from on high. It meant adherence to 
a creed consisting of set articles. Such creeds 
are recited daily in our churches. Of late there 
has developed another conception of faith. 
This is suggested by the words of an American 
thinker: “Faith is tendency toward action.” 
According to such a view, faith is the matrix of 
formulated creeds and the inspiration of en- 
deavor. Change from the one conception of 
faith to the other is indicative of a profound 
alteration. Adherence to any body of doctrines 
and dogmas based upon a specific authority 
signifies distrust in the power of experience to 
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provide, in its own ongoing movement, the 
needed principles of belief and action. Faith in 
its newer sense signifies that experience itself is 
the sole ultimate authority. 

Such a faith has in it all the elements of a 
philosophy. For it implies that the course and 
material of experience give support and stay. to 
life, and that its possibilities provide all the 
ends and ideals that are to regulate conduct. 
When these implications are made explicit, 
there emerges a definite philosophy. I have no 
intention here of trying to unfold such a 
philosophy, but rather to indicate what a 
philosophy based on experience as the ultimate 
authority in knowledge and conduct means in 
the present state of civilization, what’ its 
reactions are upon what is thought and done. 
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For such a faith is not at present either articu- 
late or widely held. If it were, it would be not 
so much a philosophy as a part of common 
sense. 

In fact, it goes contrary to the whole trend of 
the traditions by which mankind is educated. 
On the whole it has been denied that experience 
and life can regulate themselves and provide 
their own means of direction and inspiration. 
Except for an occasional protest, historic 
philosophies have been “transcendental.” And 
this trait of philosophies is a reflex of the fact 
that dominant moral codes and religious be- 
liefs have appealed for support to something 
above and beyond experience. Experience has 
been systematically disparaged in contrast 
with something taken to be more fundamental 
and superior in worth. 

Life as it is actually lived 
has been treated as a prep- 
aration for something out- 
side of it and after it. It 
has been thought lawless, 
without meaning and val- 
ue, except as it was taken 
to testify to a reality be- 
yond itself. The creeds 
that have prevailed have 
been founded upon thesup- 
posed necessity of escape 
from the confusion and un- 
certainties of experience. 
Life has been thought to ; 
be evil and hopeless unless it could be shown 
to bear within itself the assured promise of 
a higher reality. Philosophies of escape have 
also been philosophies of compensation for 
the ills and sufferings of the experienced 
world. 

Mankind has hardly inquired what would 
happen if the possibilities of experience were 
seriously explored and exploited. There has 
been much systematic exploration in science 
and much frantic exploitation in politics, busi- 
ness, and amusement. But this attention has 
been, so to say, incidental and in contravention 
to the professedly ruling scheme of belief. It 
has not been the product of belief in the power 
of experience to furnish organizing principles 
and directive ends. Religions have been sat- 
urated with the supernatural — and the super- 
natural signifies precisely that which lies 

beyond experience. Moral codes have been 
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allied to this religious supernaturalism and 
have sought their foundation and sanction in 
it. Contrast with such ideas, deeply embedded 
in all Western culture, gives the philosophy of 
faith in experience a definite and profound 

meaning. 

if 
a 

Wir HAVE men in the past resorted 
to philosophies of that which is above and 
beyond experience? And why should it be now 
thought possible to desist from such recourse? 
The answer to the first question is, undoubt- 
edly, that the experience which men had, as 
well as any which they could reasonably 
anticipate, gave no signs of ability to furnish 
the means of its own regulation. It offered 
promises it refused to fulfill; it awakened 
desires only to frustrate 
them; it created hopes and 
blasted them; it evoked 
ideals and was indifferent 
and hostile to their reali- 
zation. Men who were in- 
competent to cope with the 
troubles and evils that ex- 
perience brought with it, 
naturally distrusted the ca- 
pacity of experience to 
give authoritative guid- 
ance. Since experience did 
not contain the arts by 
which its own course could 
be directed, philosophies and religions of escape 
and consolatory compensation naturally ensued. 
What are the grounds for supposing that 
this state of affairs has changed and that it is 
now possible to put trust in the possibilities of 
experience itself? The answer to this question 
supplies the content of a philosophy of ex- 
perience. There are traits of present experience 
which were unknown and unpossessed when 
the ruling beliefs of the past were developed. 
Experience now owns as a part of itself scien- 
tific methods of discovery and test; it is marked 
by ability to create techniques and technol- 
ogies — that is, arts which arrange and utilize 
all sorts of conditions and energies, physical 
and human. These new possessions give ex- 
perience and its potentialities a radically new 
meaning. It is a commonplace that since the 
seventeenth century science has revolutionized 
our beliefs about outer nature, and it is also 
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beginning to revolutionize those about man. 

When our minds dwell on this extraordinary 
change, they are likely to think of the trans- 
formation that has taken place in the subject 
matter of astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, psychology, anthropology, and so on. 
But great as is this change, it shrinks in com- 
parison with the change that has occurred in 
method. The latter is the author of the revolu- 
tion in the content of beliefs. The new methods 
have, moreover, brought with them a radical 
change in our intellectual attitude and its 
attendant morale. The method we term “scien- 
tific” forms for the modern man (and a man is 
not modern merely because he lives in 1930) 
the sole dependable means of disclosing the 
realities of existence. It is the sole authentic 
mode of revelation. This possession of a new 
method, to the use of which no limits can be 
put, signifies a new idea of the nature and 
possibilities of experience. It imports a new 
morale of confidence, control, and security. 

The change in knowledge has its overt and 
practical counterpart in what we term the 
Industrial Revolution, with its creation of arts 
for directing and using the energies of nature. 
Technology includes, of course, the engineering 
arts that have produced the railway, steam- 
ship, automobile, and airplane, the telegraph, 
telephone, and radio, and the printing press. 
But it also includes new procedures in medicine 
and hygiene, the function of insurance in all its 
branches, and, in its potentiality if not ac- 
tualization, radically new methods in education 
and other modes of human relationship. 
“Technology” signifies all the intelligent 
techniques by which the energies of nature and 
man are directed and used in satisfaction of 
human needs; it cannot be limited to a few 
outer and comparatively mechanical forms. 
In the face of its possibilities, the traditional 
conception of experience is obsolete. 

Different theories have expressed with more 
or less success this and that phase of the newer 
movements. But there is no integration of them 
into the standing habits and the controlling 
outlook of men and women. There are two 
great signs and tests of this fact. In science and 
in industry the fact of constant change is 
generally accepted. Moral, religious, and ar- 
ticulate philosophic creeds are based upon the 
idea of fixity. In the history of the race, change 
has been feared. It has been looked upon as the 
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source of decay and degeneration. It has been 
opposed as the cause of disorder, chaos, and 
anarchy. One chief reason for the appeal to 
something beyond experience was the fact that 
experience is always in such flux that men had 
to seek stability and peace outside of it. Until 
the seventeenth century, the natural sciences 
shared in the belief in the superiority of the 
immutable to the moving, and took for their 
ideal the discovery of the permanent and 
changeless. Ruling philosophies, whether ma- 
terialistic or spiritual, accepted the same notion 
as their foundation. 

In this attachment to the fixed and im. 
mutable, both science and philosophy reflected 
the universal and pervasive conviction of 
religion and morals. Impermanence meant 
insecurity; the permanent was the sole ground 
of assurance and support amid the vicissitudes 
of existence. Christianity proffered a fixed 
revelation of absolute, unchanging Being and 
truth; and the revelation was elaborated into a 
system of definite rules and ends for the direc- 
tion of life. Hence “morals” were conceived as 
a code of laws, the same everywhere and at all 
times. The good life was one lived in fixed 
adherence to fixed principles. 


Lk. CONTRAST with all such beliefs, the 
outstanding fact in all branches of natural 
science is that to exist is to be in process, in 
change. Nevertheless, although the idea of 
movement and change has made itself at home 
in the physical sciences, it has had compara- 
tively little influence on the popular mind as 
the latter looks at religion, morals, economics, 
and politics. In these fields it is still supposed 
that our choice is between confusion, anarchy, 
and something fixed and immutable. It is 
assumed that Christianity is the final religion; 
Jesus the complete and unchanging embodi- 
ment of the divine and the human. It is as- 
sumed that our present economic régime, at 
least in principle, expresses something final, 
something to endure — with, it is incidentally 
hoped, some improvements in detail. It 1s 
assumed, in spite of evident flux in the actual 
situation, that the institutions of marriage and 
family that developed in medieval Europe are 
the last and unchanging word. 

These examples hint at the extent to which 
ideals of fixity persist in a moving world. A 
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philosophy of experience will accept at its full 
value the fact that social and moral existences 
are, like physical existences, in a state of 
continuous if obscure change. It will not try to 
cover up the fact of inevitable modification, 
and will make no attempt to set fixed limits to 
the extent of changes that are to occur. For 
the futile effort to achieve security and an- 
chorage in something fixed, it will substitute 
the effort to determine the character of changes 
that are going on and to give them in the 
affairs that concern us most some measure of 
intelligent direction. It is not called upon to 
cherish Utopian notions about the imminence 
of such intelligent direction of social changes. 
But it is committed to faith in the possibility 
of its slow effectuation in the degree in which 
men realize the full import of the revolution 
that has already been effected in physical and 
technical regions. 

Wherever the thought of fixity rules, that of 
all-inclusive unity rules also. The popular 
philosophy of life is filled with desire to attain 
such an all-embracing unity, and formal 
philosophies have been devoted to an intellec- 
tual fulfillment of the desire. Consider the 
place occupied in popular thought by search 
for the meaning of life and ¢he purpose of the 
universe. Men who look for a single purport 
and a single end either frame an idea of them 
according to their private desires and tradition, 
or else, not finding any such single unity, give 
up in despair and conclude that there is no 
genuine meaning and value in any of life’s 
episodes. 

The alternatives are not exhaustive, how- 
ever. There is no need of deciding between no 
meaning at all and one single, all-embracing 
meaning. There are many meanings and many 
purposes in the situations with which we are 
confronted — one, so to say, for each situation. 
Each offers its own challenge to thought and 
endeavor, and presents its own potential value. 
_ It is impossible, I think, even to begin to 
imagine the changes that would come into life 
— personal and collective — if the idea of a 
plurality of interconnected meanings and 
purposes replaced that of the meaning and 
purpose. Search for a single, inclusive good is 
doomed to failure. Such happiness as life is 
capable of comes from the full participation of 

our powers in the endeavor to wrest from 
each changing situation of experience its own 
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full and unique meaning. Faith in the varied 
possibilities of diversified experience is at- 
tended with the joy of constant discovery and 
of constant growing. Such a joy is possible even 
in the midst of trouble and defeat, whenever 
life-experiences are treated as potential dis- 
closures of meanings and values that are to be 
used as means to a fuller and more significant 
future experience. Belief in a single purpose 
distracts thought and wastes energy that 
would help make the world better if it were 
directed to attainable ends. 


iv 


I HAVE STATED a general principle, be- 
cause philosophy, I take it, is more than an 
enumeration of items of belief with respect to 
this and that question. But the principle can 
acquire definiteness only in application to 
actual issues. How about religion? Does renun- 
ciation of the extra-empirical compel also an 
abandonment of all religion? It certainly exacts 
a surrender of that supernaturalism and fixed 
dogma and rigid institutionalism with which 
Christianity has been historically associated. 
But as I read human nature and history, the 
intellectual content of religions has always 
finally adapted itself to scientific and social 
conditions after they have become clear. In a 
sense, it has been parasitic upon the latter. 

For this reason I do not think that those who 
are concerned about the future of a religious 
attitude should trouble themselves about the 
conflict of science with traditional doctrines — 
though I can understand the perplexity of 
fundamentalists and liberals alike who have 
identified religion with a special set of beliefs. 
Concern about the future of religion should 
take, I think, a different direction. It is difficult 
to see how religion, after it has accommodated 
itself to the disintegrating effect of knowledge 
upon the dogmas of the church, can accommo- 
date itself to traditional social institutions and 
remain vital. 

It seems to me that the chief danger to 
religion lies in the fact that it has become so 
respectable. It has become largely a sanction of 
what socially exists —a kind of gloss upon 
institutions and conventions. Primitive Chris- 
tianity was devastating in its claims. It was a 
religion of renunciation and denunciation of the 
“world;” it demanded a change of heart that 
entailed a revolutionary change in human re- 
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lationships. Since the Western world is now 
alleged to be Christianized, a world of outworn 
institutions is accepted and blessed. A religion 
that began as a demand for a revolutionary 
change and that has become a sanction to es- 
tablished economic, political, and international 
institutions should perhaps lead its sincere 
devotees to reflect upon the sayings of the one 
worshiped as its founder: “Woe unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you,” and, “Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you.” 

I do not mean by this that the future of 
religion is bound up with a return to the 
apocalyptic vision of the speedy coming of a 
heavenly kingdom. I do not mean that I think 
early Christianity has within itself even the 
germs of a ready-made remedy for present ills 
and a ready-made solution for present prob- 
lems. Rather I would suggest that the future of 
religion is connected with the possibility of 
developing a faith in the possibilities of human 
experience and human relationships that will 
create a vital sense of the solidarity of human 
interests and inspire action to make that sense 
a reality. If our nominally religious institutions 
learn how to use their symbols and rites to 
express and enhance such a faith, they may 











become useful allies of a conception of life that 
is in harmony with knowledge and social needs, 
Since existing Western civilization is what it 
is so largely because of the forces of industry 
and commerce, a genuinely religious attitude 
will be concerned with all that deeply affects 
human work and the leisure that is dependent 
upon the conditions and results of work. That 
is, it will acknowledge the significance of 
economic factors in life instead of evading the 
issue. The greatest obstacle that exists to the 
apprehension and actualization of the pos- 
sibilities of experience is found in our economic 
régime. One does not have to accept the doc- 
trine of economic determination of history and 
institutions to be aware that the opportunities 
of men in general to engage in an experience 
that is artistically and intellectually rich and 
rewarding in the daily modes of human inter- 
course is dependent upon economic conditions. 
As long as the supreme effort of those who 
influence thought and set the conditions under 
which men act is directed toward maintenance 
of the existing money economy and private 
profit, faith in the possibilities of an abundant 
and significant experience, participated in by 
all, will remain merely philosophic. While this 
matter was led up to by a consideration of 
religion, its significance extends far beyond the 
matter of religion. It affects every range and 
aspect of life. 
Many persons have become acutely con- 
scious of economic evils as far as they bear 
upon the life of wage earners, who form the 
great mass of mankind. It requires somewhat 
more imagination to see how the experience of 
those who are, as we say, well-to-do or are 
“comfortably off” is restricted and distorted. 
They seem to enjoy the advantages of the 
present situation. But they suffer as deeply 
from its defects. The artist and scientific 
inquirer are pushed outside the main currents 
of life and become appendages to its fringe or 
caterers to its injustices. All esthetic and in- 
tellectual interests suffer in consequence. Use- 
less display and luxury, the futile attempt to 
secure happiness through the possession: of 
things, social position, and economic power 
over others, are manifestations of the restric- 
tion of experience that exists among those who 
seemingly profit by the present order. Mutual 
fear, suspicion, and jealousy are. also its prod- 
ucts. All of these things deflect and impoverish 
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human experience beyond any calculation. 

There may have been a time when such 
things had to be endured because mankind had 
neither the knowledge nor the arts by which to 
attain an abundant life shared by all. As it 
becomes increasingly evident that science and 
technology have given us the resources for 
dealing effectively with the workings of eco- 
nomic forces, the philosophy of the possibilities 
of experience takes on concrete meaning. 


vo 


< Dur INTERNATIONAL system (since, 
with all its disorder, it is a system) presents 
another example, writ large, of the restriction 
of experience created by exclusiveness and 
isolation. In the arts and technical sciences, 
there already exist contacts and exchanges 
undreamed of even a century ago. Barring our 
execrable tariff walls, the same is true of com- 
merce in physical commodities. But at the same 
time, race and color prejudice have never had 
such opportunity as they have now to poison 
the-mind, while nationalism is elevated into a 
religion called patriotism. Peoples and nations 
exist in a state of latent antagonism when not 
engaged in overt conflict. This state of affairs 
narrows and impoverishes the experience of 
every individual in countless ways. An outward 


symbol of this restriction is found in the oft: 


cited fact that eighty per cent of our national 
expenditure goes to pay for the results of past 
wars and preparing for future wars. The condi- 
tions of a vitally valuable experience for the 
individual are so bound up with complex, 
collective, social relationships that the in- 
dividualism of the past has lost its meaning. 
Individuals will always be the center and the 
consummation of experience, but what an 
individual actually is in his life-experience 
depends upon the nature and movement of 
associated life. This is the lesson enforced by 
both our economic and our international 
systems. 

Morals is not a theme by itself because it is 
not an episode nor department by itself. It 
marks the issue of all the converging forces of 
life. Codes that set up fixed and unchanging 
ends and rules have necessarily relaxed in the 
face of changing science and society. A new 
and effective morale can emerge only from an 
exploration of the realities of human associa- 
tion. Psychology and the social disciplines are 








beginning to furnish the instrumentalities of 
this inquiry. In no field has disrespect for 
experience had more disastrous consequences, 
for in no other has there been such waste. The 
experience of the past is largely thrown away. 
There has been no deliberate, cumulative 
process, no systematic transmission of what is 
learned in the contacts and intercourse of 
individuals with one another. It has been 
thought enough to hand on fixed rules and 
fixed ends. Controlled moral progress can 
begin only where there is the sifting and com- 
munication of the results of all relevant ex- 


periences of human association, such as now 


exists as a matter of course in the experiences 
of science with the natural world. 

In popular speech, morals usually signifies 
matters of sex relationship. Phenomena of a 
period of acute transition like those of the 
present are poor material upon which to base 
prediction and foresight. But it is clear that-the 
codes which still nominally prevail are the 
result of one-sided and restricted conditions. 
Present ideas of love, marriage, and the family 
are almost exclusively masculine constructions. 
Like all idealizations of human interests that 
express a dominantly one-sided experience, 
they are’ romantic in theory and prosaic in 
operation. Sentimental idealization on one side 
has its obverse in a literally conceived legal 
system. The realities of the relationships of 
men, women, and children to one another have 
been submerged in this fusion of sentimental- 
ism and legalism. The growing freedom of 
women can hardly have any other outcome 
than the production of more realistic and more 
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human morals. It will be marked by a new 
freedom, but also by a new severity. For it will 
be enforced by the realities of associated life 
as they are disclosed to careful and systematic 
inquiry, and not by a combination of conven- 
tion and an exhausted legal system with 
sentimentality. 


VI 


an CHIEF intellectual characteristic of 
the present age is its despair of any construc- 
tive philosophy — not just in its technical 
meaning, but in the sense of any integrated 
outlook and attitude. The developments of the 
last century have gone so far that we are now 
aware of the shock and overturn in older 
beliefs. But the formation of a new, coherent 
view of nature and man based upon facts 
consonant with science and actual social 
conditions is still to be had. What we call the 
Victorian Age seemed to have such a philoso- 
phy. It was a philosophy of hope, of progress, 
of all that is called liberalism. The growing 
sense of unsolved social problems, accentuated 
by the war, has shaken that faith. It is impos- 
sible to recover its mood. 

The result is disillusionment about all com- 
prehensive and positive ideas. The possession 
of constructive ideals is taken to be an admis- 
sion that one is living in a realm of fantasy. 
We have lost confidence in reason because we 
have learned that man is chiefly a creature of 
habit and emotion. The notion that habit and 
impulse can themselves be rendered intelligent 
on any large and social scale is felt to be only 
another illusion. Because the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the past have been discredited, 
there is cynicism as to all far-reaching plans 
and policies. That the very knowledge which 
enables us to detect the illusory character of 
past hopes and aspirations—a knowledge 
denied those who held them — may enable us 
to form purposes and expectations that are 
better grounded, is overlooked. 

In fact, the contrast with the optimism of the 
Victorian Age is significant of the need and 
possibility of a radically different type of 
philosophy. For that era did not question the 
essential validity of older ideas. It recognized 
that the new science demanded a certain 
purification of traditional beliefs — such, for 
example, as the elimination of the superna- 
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tural. But in the main, Victorian thought 
conceived of new conditions as if they merely 
put in our hands effective instruments for 
realizing old ideals. The shock and uncertainty 
so characteristic of the present marks the 
discovery that the older ideals themselves are 
undermined. Instead of science and technology 
giving us better means for bringing them to 
pass, they are shaking our confidence in all 
large and comprehensive beliefs and purposes, 

Such a phenomenon is, however, transitory. 
The impact of the new forces is for the time 
being negative. Faith in the divine author and 
authority in which Western civilization con- 
fided, inherited ideas of the soul and its destiny, 
of fixed revelation, of completely stable in- 
stitutions, of automatic progress, have been 
made impossible for the cultivated mind of the 
Western world. It is psychologically natural 
that the outcome should be a collapse of faith 
in all fundamental organizing and directive 
ideas. Skepticism becomes the mark and even 
the pose of the educated mind. It is the more 
influential because it is no longer directed 
against this and that article of the older creeds 
but is rather a bias against any kind of far- 
reaching ideas, and a denial of systematic 
participation on the part of such ideas in the 
intelligent direction of affairs. 

It is in such a context that a thoroughgoing 
philosophy of experience, framed in the light of 
science and technique, has its significance. For 
it, the breakdown of traditional ideas is an 
opportunity. The possibility of producing the 
kind of experience in which science and the 
arts are brought unitedly to bear upon in- 
dustry, politics, religion, domestic life, and 
human relations in general, is itself something 
novel. We are not accustomed to it even as an 
idea. But faith in it is neither a dream nor a 
demonstrated failure. It is a faith. Realization 
of the faith, so that we may work in larger 
measure by sight of things achieved, is in the 
future. But the conception of it as a possibility 
when it is worked out in a coherent body of 
ideas, critical and constructive, forms a philos- 
ophy, an organized attitude of outlook, inter- 
pretation, and construction. A_ philosophic 
faith, being a tendency to action, can be tried 
and tested only in action. I know of no viable 
alternative in the present day to such a philos- 
ophy as has been indicated. 
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The African BIG GAME 


Drawings by LeRoy Baldridge 


by JOHN W. VANDERCOOK* 


I. IS DIFFICULT to explain the praise and 
dignity which is always attached to killers. 
That they are praised is undeniable. A general, 
if only his wholesale killing is large enough, is 
assured of fame. The common soldier is more 
admired than the common artisan. And in the 
tealm of sport the shooter of pigeons and chip- 
munks rates himself a somehow more mascu- 
line figure than, for example, the best chess 
player alive. If everyday hunting undergoes a 
process of enlargement — larger rifles, larger 
animals, and a larger purse to back the hunt — 
and the scene is shifted to Africa, then roto- 
gravure sections, news columns, and particu- 
larly the hunters themselves simply cannot 
contain their admiration. 

African Big Game Hunting (the capitals are 
the hunters’) is reputed to require courage. 
The hunters are rumored to undergo appalling 
hardships. They are supposed to “explore.” 
And latterly, probably because a few are 
realizing the crudity of their occupation, Big 
Game Hunting is said to advance the cause of 
science. Now I’ve been twice in what is op- 
timistically called “unexplored Africa,” have 
ad some contact with big game hunters, 
heard and read more of them, and have some 
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knowledge of the animals they go to kill. I 
should like to submit that not one of the above 
boasted virtues has, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, the slightest reference to fact. 

Courage, of course, is relative. A ‘Central 
African would be dazed by the rare courage of 
the New Yorker who flings himself hourly into 
the full stream of Broadway traffic with no 
nobler purpose than attaining the opposite 
curb. But the African’s opinion, based on ig- 
norance and distance, would be no more worth- 
less than are the views of a sedentary citizen 
on African dangers. Such abstracts must be 
balanced at the source. 


THE LOWDOWN ON LIONS 


HECONTRAST between the way the Afri- 
cans themselves hunt and the methods of the 
foreign sportsman is sufficiently revealing. For 
example, there is an actual lion-getting device 
used by some tribes of northeastern French 
Guinea. It is very simple. The first step is to 
build the framework of a house —a cage- 
like structure made of innumerable long, thin 
sticks laced tightly together with flexible 
bark. This framework is, except for the ab- 
sence of a door, exactly like the first stage in 
building any native house. A thatched roof is 
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added, lashed in place, and the bottom line 


made rigid with additional reénforcements. 

All is now ready. A dozen or more hale 
young men hoist the skeleton hut to their 
shoulders and sally forth. The rest of the town, 
resolute but fully awake to the entertainment 
possibilities of the hunt, deploy through the 
scrub until they rout out a lion, which they 
then drive through a kind of bottle neck double 
line composed of their own shouting and ges- 
ticulating persons, toward the cage bearers. 
Suppose all goes well. The lion charges down 
upon the twelve men and their wobbling, 
lofty hut. It arrives. With beautiful precision 
the men sidestep and heave — and lo, the lion 
is neatly encased where it can be dispatched at 
leisure! Of course, if there is any difficulty, the 
men explain, they themselves can always hop 
inside the cage, drop it, and make faces at the 
lion wandering helpless without. These Guinea 
natives are not sufficiently civilized to speak 
throatily of “sport,” but they do do a small 
business with European animal dealers in 
search of live lions, and they find the game 
entertaining. 

It is a curious survival that the old-fashioned 
flintlock, muzzle-loading rifle, although it has 
not been in general use for nearly a century, is 
still obtainable in many of the trading houses 
in West Africa. Still more startling is the 
use the Gola tribesmen of the Liberian 
interior make of them. The muzzle-loaders 
one sees on sale have been dipped in a 
bath of house paint — the better to pre- 
serve them — and are brightly encrusted 
inside and out. What happens when a 
good charge of powder is exploded in one, 
no white man I know has ever cared to 
ascertain. The Golas, however, use them 
to kill wild elephants— in this fashion. 

According to a childishly hysterical law, 
natives are forbidden to buy balls, so 
they use instead a short-shafted, iron- 
tipped arrow which is dropped in the 
muzzle against the powder charge. Sever- 
al Golas thus equipped then search out an 
elephant. When it is located, their next task 
is to get under it — literally. Experience has 
taught that the force of the exploded arrow is 
spent after a flight of a few yards and that at 
best it is ineffectual against any part of an 
elephant’s hide except the soft belly. Several 
hunters at once try to get so close to the huge 








creature that by putting the gun butts on the 
ground (where the recoil will do no harm) 
they can properly aim the arrows. They fire 
and flee. Then, unless the elephant has mj. 
raculously been felled by the one volley, they 
reload and follow, continuing sometimes for 
days. All the meat, of course, is eaten. The 
ivory is brought to the coast for sale. 


_ MILD ANIMALS I’vE KNOWN 


iB 4Ess curious but equally spectacularis 
the commonplace East African method of hunt. 
ing with the native spear — usually a soft piece 
of iron on a fragile shaft. Lions are beaten into 
the open and then stabbed in straight-forward 
personal encounter. Guns, due to the fidgety 
prohibitory laws in force in all parts of Africa, 
are almost never employed by natives. Yet 
without them they effectively protect their 
cattle and rarely meet with fatal accidents, 
The explanation, of course, is that wild beasts 
are not one-hundredth so dangerous as they 
are reputed. All capable judges not obsessed 
by their own importance and by a desire for 
indiscriminate killing, agree to that. The two 
greatest of all wild animal photographers — 
Major Arthur Dugmore and Mr. Martin 
Johnson — ridicule the notion of the spon- 
taneous ferocity of big game animals. And 
they, above all mortals, 
should know. 

In the course of an or- 
dinary African journey, 
and I care not where 
one’s route lies or how 
remotely one penetrates, 
I profoundly _ believe 
there is no more danger 
from animals than there 
is from being hit by 2 
stray meteor. The Afn- 
cans themselves are con- 
vinced of that. I once 
asked a native what he 
would do if he should en- 
counter a lion on his path. He grinned, picked 
stick from the ground — and threw it! 

On the Cameroon plateau and in the Liberian 
forests, especially while walking at night, my 
wife and I, most emphatically unarmed (fire 
arms, among other things, are beastly heavy), 
have been close enough to leopards, and, once 
or twice, to lions, to catch the curious, 
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scent of their bodies. I confess to rapid walking 
and prolonged holding of the breath — but I 
am sure now that the danger was nonexistent. 
Africa has been populated these many mil- 
lenniums and beasts have an instinctive fear of 
men. If a large animal is relentlessly pursued 
and wounded, it will give an 
excellent accounting — cer- 
tainly. But the circum- 
stances under which white 
men hunt are always an ad- 
equate guaranty of safety. 

First of all, every big 
game hunter, and there are 
invariably several in a party, 
is equipped with a multiple- 
shot, modern rifle which 
aims true at upward of half- 
a-mile and delivers such a 
terrific impact that the bul- 
let will upset most animals, 
no matter where it hits. 
And always near at hand is 
to be found an efficient na- 
tive gun-bearer equipped 
with and capable of using a 
duplicate weapon. Much 
shooting, in fact, is now 
done from the idiotic security of an auto- 
mobile’s back seat. Some expensive English- 
men have even announced that there is “sport” 
to be had from an airplane. 

The common method, however, is to kill a 
zebra, drag its body — and the scent of it — 
around for a time and then, with darkness, re- 
_ pair to a boma (a shelter made of thorn 
branches), to a comfortable treetop, or some 
other location of complete security, there to 
await the arrival of a lion. When it comes, it 
is merely killed from ambush. 

The usual daylight hunt is assisted by gangs 
of natives who are unarmed except for spears. 
These beaters go into the grass and scrub 
clumps where game lurks and drive it out to- 
ward the spot where the hunters (frequently 
seated in camp chairs) are waiting. When the 
lion is conveniently near, the white men shoot. 
If they miss, they merely shoot again. Mortal 
accidents, except when some incompetent 
idiot wounds an animal and then follows it 
blindly into concealment, are practically un- 
heard of. “Almosts” are more common. And 
they have a glamorous dignity. 





One must also bear in mind that the shooting 
of even allegedly dangerous animals forms but a 
very small part of the African huntsman’s bag. 
The ordinary $500 Visitors’ License (extra 
big carcasses cost extra) in Kenya Colony, for 
example, permits the killing of forty-three 
different species; and of these just two 
— the lion and buffalo — would harm a 
fly. The remaining forty-one include such 
terrors as Thomson’s gazelle and the small 
Colobus monkey. 


RUBBER-TIRED HARDSHIPS 
"ex 


HE QUESTION of reputed hard- 
ships is part of the same myth. Most 
hunters set out from Nairobi, a twenty- 
two hours’ trip by railway from the coast, 
and Nairobi has learned through long 
experience how to make hunting very com- 
fortable indeed. An ordinary mortal (I 
speak from experience) can be perfectly 
comfortable on a walking journey in the 
African interior with, at most, six native 
porters for the possessions of each white 
person. But I have never heard of an 
East African hunting party that set 
out with less than thirty pieces of bag- 
gage and as many men to carry them, 
and I have very frequently heard of proces- 
sions of more than two hundred porters. Tents, 
chairs, tables, and beds are taken, immense 
quantities of European food (and drink); and it 
is almost always possible, even when bound 
cross-country, to go horseback or by motor. 

A safari is infinitely more comfortable, for 
instance, than a week-end camping trip in 
Maine. Yet a month rarely passes without 
some such remark as the following appearing 
in the press: “Mr. Kibitzer and his party dur- 
ing their hunt for the greater kudu underwent 
severe hardships... (And, one sentence 
farther on) The motor trip through the jun- 
gle was accomplished in a Ford and a light 
motor truck carrying eight natives.” 

I hope it is not libelous to chortle? 

One should also bear in mind that the tem- 
perature of the East African plateau, where 
most big game hunting is done, is, except at 
high noon, extremely equable. The mean an- 
nual temperature of that fearful land, in fact, 
is officially stated at 63 degrees Fahrenheit! 
The dangers of disease are, I feel, like most 
things about that unfortunate continent, over- 
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rated. I only wish I could feel as rosily and 
flamboyantly well on Manhattan Island as I 
always am in the West African lowlands — 
a worse region by far than the high Eastern 
plateau. But—I quote from another clip- 
ping: “Not the least of the perils braved by the 
Baron and Baroness was the journey through 
Uganda during the height of the sleeping 
sickness epidemic, when more than 200,000 
natives died from the effects of bites from 
tse-tse flies.” 

And so, I might add, is your old man! My 
comment would doubtless be echoed by a great 
many thousand resident of- 
ficials, planters, and mer- 
chants, and their wives and 
children, both in Uganda 
and in the “fly belt” all 
the way westward to the 
mouth of the Congo. The 
boast is exactly as empty 
as if a traveler should 
vaunt that he “braved” the 
United States during the in- 
fluenza wave. 

Were it not for the 
newspapers’ continued in- 
sistence on the term “ex- 
plorer,” it would hardly be 
necessary to insist that big 
game hunters have, as an 
almost universal thing, no 
claims whatsoever to that dignity. Few, in- 
deed, ever go into territory that has not long 
since been carefully mapped and is not now the 
home of innumerable white traders and offi- 
cials. Not many Americans realize that anyone 
may now cross equatorial Africa along the 
Congo-Kenya route by a modern system of 
railways and steamboats. Many side trips — 
for example, the one into the famous Ituri 
forest — may be made by motor car over 
excellent roads. Sportsmen seem to have a cu- 
rious knack for suppressing these details. Ex- 
ploring consists of the mapping and detailed 
geographical description of utterly new land — 
and nothing else. Only a trained surveyor can 
explore and it is a terribly slow and difficult 
process. If for no other reason, the rapid 
motion of hunting parties would hopelessly 
preclude their right to be designated as “ex- 
plorers.” 

Lately “hunting trips” have come to be 
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mysteriously metamorphosed into “scientific 
expeditions.” The change, though it is usually 
ridiculous, is at least hopeful. For I can think of 
no other explanation for the change than the 
one mentioned at the start: that opinion 
against nondescript slaughter has grown — 
feebly, yet a little — to the point where ani- 
mal killers feel they need some excuse. A mar- 
velously poor scientific excuse will serve. This 
is from one of the many Big Game books: 
“The game we wanted was lion and buffalo, 
with a good hope of rhinocerous and a less 
hope of elephant. In addition to this, I pro- 
cured a small sheet-iron tank half full of a gal- 
lon of alcohol, in which I proposed to collect 
lizards.” If ever Cerberus was flung a poorer 
sop, I’ve never heard of it. 

Recently a motion picture taken by the 
members of a private shoot- 
ing party, a picture largely 
composed of edifying shots 
of the brave gunners clam- 
bering onto corpses and 
hopping idiotically up and 
down as they smirked into 
the camera, was shown in 
New York. From beginning 
to end the captions mut- 
tered about “science.” And 
at the end, a shade unfor- 
tunately, the scientific re- 
sults were shown in all their 
glory —a huge quantity of antelope horns, 
several skulls, and a few ivories! Nothing 
whatever that was new, not a single com- 
plete specimen, not one object that could 
add a microscopic fact to zodlogy or any 
other science. Whether one prefers to inter- 
pret this as a silly lie or as mere abysmal stu- 
pidity does not matter. There are innumerable 
similar examples. 


ALL For SCIENCE! 


© ONE is more embittered against 
all this flapdoodle than are legitimate scien- 
tific collectors. Their work is made more diffi- 
cult and their deserved fame cheapened. 
Nevertheless, responsibility for the hoaxing 
must be laid at the door of certain accredited mu- 
seums. If anyone wishes to lead a scientific ex- 
pedition into Darkest Africa, I can explain, ina 
few words, how it may be arranged. It is to be 
understood that funds are practically unlimited. 
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First, plan the trip, decide where and when 
you want to go. Suit your own convenience, for 
it will not matter in the slightest. Then, if as an 
afterthought you decide science is more repu- 
table than sport, select some museum of easy 
conscience and explain the situation. Possibly 
it will simplify things a trifle if you have pre- 
viously bestowed a handsome money gift and 
become a founder or benefactor of some wholly 
admirable but impoverished zodlogical so- 
ciety. The curator, though he may secretly 
wish you were in hell, will find himself in a 
difficult situation. He can’t well refuse. If you 
promise on your return to present him with a 
few ill-cured skins or broken horns for which 
you will have no use in your trophy room, you 
can — if you have selected the right curator — 
from that moment on call yourself and your 
half-educated friends, the “‘Bohunk Univer- 
sity-Jones African Scientific Expedition.” 

If, however, the curator still resists, there is 
another trick against which few scientific or- 
ganizations, for perfectly honest purposes, can 
hold out. Say that you will take along at your 
expense one or two entomologists, botanists, or 
ornithologists, to be named by the museum. 
Although you will naturally change your plans 
in no whit for their conven- 
ience, though you will bundle 
the unfortunate gentlemen 
along at a rate hopelessly in- 
compatible with the work they 
wish to do, they will still col- 
lect a little and learn a little. 
Their poor names, of course, 
will never reach Page One, but 
yours will. 

I must confess that I am 
hopelessly at a loss when I try 
to analyze the fundamental 
issues — the ones truly impor- 
tant— to anyone interested 
in that most peculiar thing, 
the human mind. 

: Alady, in an interview, says, 

I just love hunting. I just adore it, in fact.” 
Butchers serve a useful purpose, but I’ve never 
heard of one who “adored” the killing. What 
satisfaction could there have been to Richard 
Harding Davis, and to thousands of lesser 
men before and after him, in shooting hip- 
Popotami, creatures as harmless as they are 
huge, from the deck of a moving steamer? 





No one can hope to retrieve the body. The 
greatest delight possible is to see red puddles on 
the surface of the stream as the beast sinks 
forever out of sight. Yet shooting hippo- 
potami is a regular amusement of the passen- 
gers aboard Nile and Congo boats. It is among 
the attractions mentioned in the tourist cir- 
culars. 


‘*T KILLED THOSE”’ 


Bin LL-KNOWN writer inserts as frontis- 
piece to one of his books a photograph of 
a colossal hall which he calls his “Trophy 
Room.” Countless lopped off heads of ani- 
mals leer from the wall, and every available 
space is covered with the skins of beasts — 
killed (and mind you, here the glory lies!) by 
the gentleman himself. The room, and I sup- 
pose he lives in it — although to my eyes it 
possesses all the cozy charm of an abattoir — 
is, I presume, like most things we collect 
about us, a kind of monument to self-esteem. 
“T killed those,” he can say. (It seems un- 
grateful never to mention the intermediary 
gun, but somehow they never do.) “ Because of 
me there is just so much less life upon the 
earth! Therefore I am great and in that have I 
shown my power.” 

I am unimpressed and very 
frankly puzzled. Shooting for 
necessary meat, and shooting 
to protect one’s own land 
from depredation — these are 
old things aud wholly com- 
prehensible. But to kill... 
to kill the rapidly thinning 
beasts of Africa, to seek out 
with double fury those species 
which are already nearly gone, 
to kill birds, foxes, apes, zebra, 
deer; to kill, when chance 
offers, every living thing upon 
the earth for the paltry reason 
that mere killing somehow 
bolsters pride, or for the still 
stranger and more tawdry reason that it shows 
one knows how to aim a gun (a very wondrous 
dignity!) — this, I feel profoundly, is inde- 
cency and unbecoming to all the prides of 
human kind. But the wanton slaughter will 
continue. 

“It is a primitive instinct,” they say. I 
know of several other nasty ones. 
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SILHOUETTES 
from an English Village 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


‘Nmenep and browned by hotter climes, 
Major Browne feeds on the Times 
And writes his weekly letter: Sir, 
Our beads are not the men we were! 
General Boddy’s not the man 


To send to calm Afghanistan! 
Age has stooped the Major’s shoul- 
ders, 
But his sharp blue eye still smoulders. 


A cricket bat and Billy Jones 

Turn this world of tears and moans 
Into such a place of mirth 
One feels the wings upon the earth. 


Like a hairy, patient ox, 

Tom the water-bringer walks; 
Leans his neck against the yoke — 
British oak on British oak. 


Susan Simes, Red Riding-Hood, 

Makes her pig do what he should 
And mind his manners like a king 
When she takes him marketing. 


Marjorie grows like a stalk 
Of a July hollyhock; 
Her mother faces with despair 


The day of putting up her hair. 


by 


Viliss Dollick wears a regal bonnet 
With half of this world’s flowers on it; 
Head up, tail above the dasher, 
She goes to buy a bacon rasher. 
When she talks to folks, her eyes 
Look higher up than folks can rise. 
She shops in elbow gloves, for she 
Has bishops in her family tree. 


Roger, plump of cheek and knee, 
Reminds one of a strawberry. 


Mr. Tompkins, ne’er-do-well, 
Wears a bowler like a bell, 
And the joy his soul lives on 
Is lifting it to old Sir John. 


Hilda has a sealyham; 

The world for her is pop and jam, 
Hockey sticks, and wind that shows 
It’s love upon her freckled nose. 


Vicar Brex goes through the street 
His eyes upon his homely feet; 
Chrysostom whispers at his side, 
And Bede who told how God once cried 
To cowherd Cedmon in a flame, 
And Ambrose with the honey’s name. 


i 


Tixe the Old Man in the Moon 
Goes old Jeremiah Doon, 
Fagots on his creaking back 
Through all weathers bright and 
black. 


Jack has neither house nor lands, 
Just a shovel and two hands 
To keep his little son in shoes 
And eyes like heaven’s morning blues, 
To keep the daughter he adores 
In radiant new pinafores 
And cheeks like roses on the moors: 
And so Jack makes his shovel shine, 
And life is larks and sun and wine. 





A Kitchener in ruddy teens, 
Lord Roberts of the football greens, 
Lithe of limb and clear of eye, 
A morning star within the sky, 
A lad who builds his body straight 
To bear a world-wide empire’s weight 


The Curate has an eye that sees 

Through all the village vanities; 
He knows what all his sons are at 
And stores it in his shovel hat. 

He is the shepherd vigilant, 

A captain in Church Militant. 
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After the lapse of only a few days, 
Mata Hari was summoned to appear at 
the office of the Second Bureau. When 
she was admitted to see Captain Ledoux 
and his colonel, she was informed that 
the information concerning the German 
submarines had been proved correct. 
The previous night two of these craft 
had been sunk in an attempt to land 
rifles at Mehediya. 

“We have had sufficient proof of your 
integrity,” said the chief of the Second 
Bureau, “and if you continue as you 
have begun, you will be of the greatest 
value to us. All that now remains is to 
utilize your services to the best advan- 
tage. Have you any suggestion to make?” 

“Well, mon colonel, I have recently 
signed a contract to dance in Brussels. 
You know that as a Dutch subject I am 
privileged to move about in the terri- 
tories of the countries at war. It is easy 
for me to get to Brussels from my own 
country, especially as I have influential 
friends who will help me. What could I 
do in Brussels? Do you have difficulty in 
conveying instructions to your agents 
there? One of my diplomat friends told 
me that it was exceedingly difficult to get 
the required kind of information from 
the agents in occupied territory, because 
it was so hard to tell them what was 
wanted. I suggest, therefore, mon colonel, 
that you employ me in carrying instruc- 
tions to the agents whom you have 
there. Being a woman, I might not know 
just what to look for if I were left to 
myself, but if there are others to do the 
work, I would gladly get in touch with 

em to carry out your instructions.” 

That is a good idea. Prepare yourself 
for the journey then, and when you are 
teady to depart, we will give you a list of 
our agents in Belgium with whom we 
Wish to Communicate, and a copy of the 
mstructions we would like to have 
conveyed to them.” 


A Neat Trick NEATLY TURNED 


I, SUCH SIMPLE fashion did 
Mata Hari carry out the orders of her 
employers and obtain for them what she 

tw to be the invaluable documents 
which meant so much to the weary Ger- 
man espionage agents. When the pre- 
Sous list of twelve French spies was 
to Mata Hari, the officer of the 


Mata Hari Trapped 


Continued from page 138 


Second Bureau impressed upon her the 
necessity of guarding it with her life, 
should such an extreme penalty be ex- 
acted in its defense. The value of that 
piece of paper to the Germans, he said, 
was incalculable; if they knew it was in 
her possession, there was not the slight- 
est doubt that they would make strenu- 
ous efforts to relieve her of it. The officer 
then wished her good fortune on her first 
mission for the French. 

Again Mata Hari had to journey by 
way of England, but the risk which she 
ran of exposing herself a second time to 
the London police was now enormously 
reduced by the mission she was sent on. 
The officer at the Second Bureau had 
already told her that she would be 
“signaled” to Scotland Yard, whose 
duty it would then be to facilitate her 


passage. 

When Mata Hari arrived in England, 
it is quite probable that she made careful 
note of the war material collected in the 
harbor at Dover, where she landed. She 
had an unexpected stroke of good luck in 
being detained a few days in London, 
where she was able to observe the effects 
of the air raids and to note some of the 
measures taken to combat them. This 
was information which she had been 
instructed by the Germans to gather in 
Paris, so that it must be of even greater 
value if gathered in London. At last the 
London police informed Mata Hari that 


a boat was available for her journey, and 
that the-police themselves would make 
the necessary arrangements for her. The 
obliging men went further: they escorted 
her to the boat and saw that everything 
was made comfortable and convenient 
for her. © 

This obstacle happily surmounted, 
Mata Hari was able to retire to her berth 
before the ship pulled out of the Med- 
way under its escort, with the satisfied 
feeling that she had outwitted her oldest 
enemies, had completely deceived the 
French, and had performed. another of 
her surprisingly brilliant feats of espio- 





nage. A safe haven lay ahead. In Holland 
she would be gratefully received by her 
German employers, and there would no 
longer be the strain of living under 
constant fear of danger — especially 
that danger which creeps up from be- 
hind. Instead, there would be a reunion 
with her lover from whom she had been 
so long separated and for whom she had 
worked in exile with unfailing success in 
a series of the boldest exploits. There 
would also be innumerable old friends of 
that officer class she had learned to 
adore. 

And, besides, she was weary of Paris; 
she needed a change of pleasures and a 
variety in dissipation. Of course, there 
could now be no return to Paris until she 
went in the wake of the victorious Ger- 
man troops to enjoy a truly Roman 
triumph, with her former French lovers 
as her trophies. It was a pleasant 


prospect. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASE 


ry 

| OFFICERS of the Second 
Bureau were not really quite such easy 
dupes as Mata Hari had supposed them 
to be. True, her first visit to their de- 
partmental offices had produced a mo- 
mentary anxiety. The reason the spy 
had given for approaching them was her 
urgent need of money — a very plausible 
excuse for one with her extravagant 
tastes; but it was learned on inquiry that 
her bank account enjoyed an unaccus- 
tomed balance. Thus relieved of their 
first fears, and persuaded that there was 
a dangerous underlying motive for her 
extraordinary conduct, they decided to 
allow the affair to follow a natural course 
in the expectation that something more 
might be learned. 

The news of the German submarines 
increased their perplexity. To anyone 
unfamiliar with the tortuous methods of 
secret services, this piece of information 
and the use made of it presents special 
interest. The betrayal seems inexplica- 
ble. Here was a woman volunteering 
knowledge which had eluded the search 
of the cleverest agents in the French 
service. If the information was false, no 
good purpose could be served in sur- 
rendering it. If it was true, it was 
suicide to reveal it without authoriza- 
tion. Information of this nature was so 
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jealously guarded that only those imme- 
diately concerned with the allocation of 
the duties could ever have possession 
of it (often the submarine commanders 
received sealed orders); and for Mata 
Hari to share such secrets was equiva- 
lent to an admission that she was in the 
innermost counsels of the enemy. 

The betrayal is inexplicable to anyone 
unaware of the prodigious lengths to 
which the harassed German secret serv- 
ice was prepared to go in order to pur- 





chase its reputation for omniscience. 
The lives of two submarine crews was 
the price offered to purchase French 
faith in Mata Hari, so that she might 
secure a confidential mission for the pur- 
pose of betraying that faith. As an 
example of German psychology, this act 
would be amusing if it were not so 
amazingly tragic. The only object it 
could possibly achieve with men accus- 
tomed to the curious procedure of volun- 
teer agents, was to confirm suspicion. At 
first there did exist the possibility that 
- Mata Hari’s offer of service might be 
genuine; but the accuracy of this price- 
less information she offered as bait re- 
moved any shadow of doubt that there 
was some deep underlying purpose. 

The next step, therefore, was to un- 
cover her real motive. The French had 
only a dark hint that Mata Hari had 
been instructed to obtain some further 
information; they had uncovered her 
secret channel of communication through 
the neutral Dutch Embassy, and one of 
the messages she had received in this 
way had urged her “to pursue a matter 
previously mentioned.” When Mata 
Hari had unexpectedly offered her serv- 
ices to the French Second Bureau, it 
became clear at once that the surest way 
to find out what she was after was to let 
her choose her own mission from the 
many that were available. She had sug- 
gested that she be put into communica- 
tion with the French agents in Belgium, 
and this revealed to the French what the 
Germans were really trying to find out. 

But what of the French betrayal of 
their agents in Belgium? The Germans 
were anxious to put,a stop to their ac- 
tivities; knowing this, had not the 
French entrusted to Mata Hari’s keep- 
ing a list of their spies’ names? Was not 
this on a par with the Germans’ betrayal 
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of their submarine crews? Not quite. 

Shortly after Mata Hari left on her 
mission, the German counter-espionage 
service in Brussels arrested a French 
agent whose name was on the list sup- 
plied to Mata Hari. Three weeks later he 
was shot. The name of that one man 
happened to be the only genuine name 
on the list, and it had been put there 
with a purpose; the other names were all 
of fictitious persons. The selected victim 
was a traitor who was serving two mas- 
ters without honesty to either; for, while 
he was working for the French and 
accepting their pay, he was performing a 
like service and receiving a similar re- 
ward from the enemy. Since this man 
was secure behind the German lines, he 
was out of the reach of punishment by 
the French, but by giving a hint of his 
dual occupation to the German police 
the punishment was left to them. We 
know that it was carried out efficiently, 
to the mutual satisfaction of both sides. 

Now came the question of dealing 
with Mata Hari. The French argued that 
since she was deliberately seeking to 
betray them in a way which was bound 
to become known to them, she consid- 
ered her work in Paris completed with 
the accomplishment of this mission, and 
she was seeking a safe means of escape to 
Holland. They were determined that she 
should not reach this haven of safety. 
On the other hand, to detain her would 
arouse the suspicion that they knew of 
her treachery, and they did want to send 
that list of spies to the Germans: first, 
because it would remove one traitor, and 
second, because it would furnish them 
with tangible evidence to bring about 
Mata Hari’s condemnation — if only 
they could discover what means she 
employed to convey the information to 
her German employers. 

The codperation of the London police 
was therefore invited. During Mata 
Hari’s absence from her hotel in London, 
the men from Scotland Yard had under- 
taken a thorough search of her luggage, 
but they failed to find the secret docu- 
ment entrusted to her by the French. 
Thereupon it was assumed that she had 
already contrived to slip it through un- 
observed to the Germans. The next 
thing was to render her powerless to 
commit any further damage to the Allied 
cause. 

So, when Mata Hari left London in 
the dead of night with the comfortable 
feeling that she had outwitted the united 
secret services of two countries and was 
headed for a tranquil haven where she 
could afford to laugh at danger, she was 
wholly unprepared for the situation 
which awaited the dawn. When day 
broke and she went on deck to see the 
low-lying coast line of her native land, 
she was greeted by the sight of un- 


broken sea. When she addressed a ques. 
tion to one of the ship’s officers, hy 
replied: 

“We shall not land for another ty, 
days, madame.” 

“What, does the journey to Hollang 
take so long now?” she asked in dismay, 

“Holland? Why Holland?” asked th 
officer. “We are bound for Spain ani 
you will be in Cadiz in two days’ time~ 
that is, if the submarines do not get us,” 

And of all the places in the world, th 


a 


one which she had the least desire to 
visit was the Spanish capital, to which 
she must go from Cadiz. 








THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN 


Wer Marta Hari arrived in 
Madrid, she was almost as destitute of 
means as when the inhospitable doors of 
her Dutch home had been banged be. 
hind her fourteen years earlier. The only 
difference was that the first expulsion 
had been at a time when she was com- 
paratively without experience in the 
profession of making one’s way in the 
world. Now she had the assurance of a 
varied and successful experience. With 
unerring instinct she chose the right spot 
for opening the Spanish campaign, for 
this redoubtable woman was very fat 
from confessing personal defeat. The 
Ritz Hotel, which she selected for her 
residence, had the recommendation of 
being the most expensive in the city. It 
was also the rendezvous for the members 
of the foreign diplomatic corps and the 
numerous officers attached to the var 
ous embassies for special war-time du 
ties. For these two reasons the Rit 
Hotel was the most appropriate head- 
quarters for a lady whose first require 
ment was an accommodating male 
would take care of her current expensés. 

But in this rendezvous of officers the 
task of finding a suitable companion 
proved more difficult than she 
It would be bad policy openly to court 
the friendship of the German officers, # 
this would naturally attract the attet 
tion of their enemies. The British 
as usual, have been warned of her com 
ing and would avoid her like the pest. 
The Spaniards do not enjoy 4 
reputation among the frail because @ 
devotion usually halts just at the ame 
when a lady’s hotel bills have to be 
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There remained none but the French. 


With a little maneuvering on her part, 
Mata Hari secured a table in the dining 
room next to that occupied by the 
French military attaché. From the out- 
set she employed the customary artless 
advances by which hotel acquaintances 
are formed, beginning with the common- 
place greetings of neighbors as they take 
their seats for the meal. With a woman of 
Mata Hari’s talents it is astonishing how 
far a little conversation may be made to 
go if accompanied by the right gesture, 
and she was an artist in gesture. But on 
this occasion every art failed, every 
advance was repulsed, every tentative 
movement was checked by a frigid cour- 
tesy which plainly indicated that the 
French officer had no intention of swal- 
lowing the bait which the dancer invit- 
ingly dangled before his eyes. 

This attitude raised doubts in Mata 
Hari’s mind. Could it be possible that 
the French officials knew of her em- 
ployment by the enemy? This made an 
interview with the German officials a 
necessity; it had already become desir- 
able, in view of her need of money. 

Lieutenant von Kroon, naval attaché 
at the German Embassy, was the head of 
the German espionage service in Madrid, 
and promptly devoted himself to the 
protection of the dancer. As an easy 
method of providing her with finances 
this officer decided to employ Mata Hari 
in his own department until instructions 
for her disposal were received from the 
chiefs under whom she had been serving 
while in France. 

Von Bernstorff, von Papen, and Boy 
Ed in the United States were not the 
only accredited diplomatic agents whose 
privileged immunity was the cloak for 
illicit activities. In Holland, and Swit- 
zerland, too, the German officials were 
the heads of extensive organizations 
controlling a horde of spies. Spain, even 
more than any other neutral nation, was 
a regular battleground for all the secret 
services during the war. Some of the 
most thrilling dramas of spies and coun- 
ter-spies are buried in the unwritten his- 
tory of that country during the four 
years of world conflict. The German au- 
thorities made strenuous efforts to swing 
Spain over to the side of the Central 
Powers. How nearly they succeeded has 
only recently been made public. But the 
English and French Intelligence De- 
partments were under no illusions at the 
time; they knew that only the personal 
influence of King Alfonso, with the sup- 
port of a relatively few loyal but influ- 
ential adherents, saved the country from 
Participation in the war on the side of 

Central Powers. 
leutenant von Kroon took Mata 
Hari into his employ, as well as into the 


imtimacy of his friendship. They occu- 





pied adjoining rooms at the Ritz Hotel, 
and the young naval officer gave his 
mistress many tangible tokens of his 
affection in the form of jewelry. Before 
long, however, it appeared that the Ger- 
man authorities in Amsterdam wanted 
their powerful spy back in Paris, and she 
was ordered to proceed to her post. At 
this point Mata Hari became a practical 
woman of affairs (she was known among 
the German agents in Spain as “The 
Business Man’) and returned the 
jewels to her lover with the request that 
he convert them into cash. But von 
Kroon could not—or at any rate, 
would not — finance her official activi- 
ties from his private purse; so, acting 
either at her suggestion or upon his own 
initiative, he sent a radio message to 
Amsterdam, which was headquarters for 
the spies’ section, requesting the dis- 
patch of 15,000 marks (about $3,000) for 
her use. This satisfied both parties. 
There was no real indiscretion in the 
dispatch of this message. Everything 
possible was done to make its transmis- 
sion safe. When distant legations desired 
to communicate with each other speed- 
ily, they made use of radio; but since all 
these messages could be picked from the 
air by an enemy receiving station, von 
Kroon put this particular message into 
his private diplomatic cipher, so that it 
would be unintelligible to any listener 
unprovided with the key to his code. In 





addition, since the utmost secrecy is 
maintained even in intra-departmental 
correspondence in the Intelligence Serv- 
ice, the wording was chosen with special 
care to make it baffling to anyone who 
was not familiar with their methods. 
Von Kroon simply asked that money be 
sent to the spy H21 through the usual 
channels. 

Seemingly no blame is attached to him 
for the outcome of his commonplace 
demand. Yet, when he put his name to 


that radio message, he had signed Mata 
Hari’s death warrant. 


WHY THE SPY RETURNED TO PARIS 


HERE ARE some points in 
Mata Hari’s experiences as a spy where 
one has to pause in utter bewilderment 
until the presentation of all the related 
facts clarifies the situation. Her return 
to Paris is one of the most perplexing 
incidents of her career. There was much 
about her conduct after the deportation 
from England which puzzled those 
whose duty it was to watch her, and 
which suggests that there was some 
other motive than the necessity for in- 
formation which inspired the German 
secret service to drive her back to Paris. 

Von Kroon cannot have been ignorant 
of her danger; he must have known that 
an agent entrusted with a secret mission 
such as had been confided to Mata Hari 
by the French, and who had failed to 
accomplish it, ought naturally to report 
failure at the earliest possible moment. 
Mata Hari neglected to report either to 
the French representatives at Madrid or 
directly to the Second Bureau, as she 
could easily have done. Instead of ap- 
proaching the French military attaché 
officially, she tried to cultivate a casual 
acquaintance with him in a hotel. This 
neglect is incomprehensible if Mata Hari 
ever seriously entertained the idea of 
returning to Paris. Indeed, there is good 
ground for supposing that when she 
volunteered to join the French secret 
service, it was because she was aware 
that their agents were observing her; and 
she hoped to escape from France by 
accepting some mission which would ob- 
tain for her a safe conduct out of the 
country. 

It is believed, therefore, that when 
Mata Hari dispatched to headquarters 
in Amsterdam her precious list of sup- 
posed spies in Belgium, she considered 
her duty discharged and the matter 
closed — and this at a time when she 
was safely out of the clutches of the 
Second Bureau. Her conduct in Spain 
supports this view, for she not only 
made no attempt to report to the French 
the failure of the confidential mission she 
had undertaken for them, but she openly 
accepted as her lover the head of the 
German secret service in Spain. Why, 
then, did the German officials order 
Mata Hari to assume the risk of return- 
ing to Paris? Above all, why did she 
persist in making the attempt? 

The real truth is that Mata Hari did 
not wish to return to Paris. She knew the 
attendant danger. But she was ordered 
to go, and go she must —or pay the 
penalty for refusing to obey orders. She 
struggled ineffectively to secure a per- 
manent place on von Kroon’s staff until 
she could make her way to Holland, but 
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German secret-service orders admit of 
no denial. The many terrible examples of 
the calamities which inevitably followed 
a refusal to obey orders were enough to 
discourage stubbornness in any agent. 
For example, there was the tragedy of 
Marussia Destrelles — a close friend of 
Mata Hari, and, like her, a spy in the 
German service. Had not Marussia been 
murdered in cold blood for refusing to 
carry out the commands of her superi- 
ors? There can be little doubt that when 
the Red Dancer received instructions 
ordering her back to France, the tragic 
end of Marussia Destrelles was a grisly 
reminder of the fate which would inevit- 
ably pursue her if she refused to obey. 

“Perhaps, after all,” she may have 
thought, “I may be exaggerating my 
danger. Even if the French do suspect 
me, they can have no proof, because they 
cannot make use of my correspondence 
without risking a rupture of diplomatic 
relations with the neutral country whose 
confidential mail I have used. If by any 
chance they have discovered my secret 
channel of information, which is un- 
likely, the other diplomats will protect 
me personally by protesting against the 
pilfering of their mail. As for the ab- 
sence of the papers I had to carry to 
Belgium, I will say that I destroyed 
them for safety.” 

If Mata Hari ever reviewed the case in 
this light, she was not without justifica- 
tion for her reasoning. Actual betrayal 
could only come through some other 
channel. But even if the spy herself had 
willingly consented to undertake this 
mission, the German authorities ex- 
hibited a painfully callous disregard for 
the safety of an agent who had served 
them with marked success. 

On the other hand, there is much to 
support the contention that Mata Hari 
was deliberately sent to her doom. After 
the time of the Chemin des Dames offen- 
sive every piece of information she sent 
them was either inaccurate or deceiving. 
The list of routes used by air pilots, 
which she had secured, was without 
result, since the French authorities had 
promptly changed the routes as soon as 
they learned that Mata Hari had re- 
vealed them. Certain information she 
had gathered from British officers relat- 
ing to tanks was also found to be value- 
less because untrue; and the German 
service must have suspected the truth — 
that her informants were enemy agents 
aware of her purpose and willing to fur- 
ther it by supplying false information. 
Then there was the list of spies in Bel- 
gium, of whom only one could be iden- 
tified — another trick. Finally, instead 
of proceeding to Holland, as she had 
been instructed, she had let the British 


mislead her and ship her off to Spain. 

What were the Germans to think? 
Either Mata Hari was deliberately de- 
ceiving them, or her employment was 
known to the enemy agents, who were 
using her for the bewilderment of her 
employers. In either case her value had 
ceased and she had become a menace. 
But whether they forced Mata Hari to 
Paris against her will for the purpose of 
surrendering her to their enemies, or 
whether they had some other motive, the 
fact remains that the Germans them- 
selves did not betray her. Which may or 
may not be further evidence of their 
stupidity. 

During the war, every combatant na- 
tion maintained its radio stations for the 
transmission and reception of messages, 
and it soon became a desperate game to 
pick up one another’s messages and to 
make what sense was possible from the 
information so collected. What each 
country wished to have accepted gener- 
ally as its view of the situation was 
broadcast in plain language, so that its 
message was carried to the waiting 
world; but confidential matter which 
had to be conveyed to distant agents re- 
quired great precautions so that none of 
the meaning should be apparent to 
enemies. Thus codes and ciphers were 
used. 

Codes and ciphers have their dangers. 
There was an everlasting battle of wits 
between secret service agents to obtain 
possession of these precious documents, 
and the war had not long been in prog- 
ress when it was the proud boast of these 
services that each possessed a depart- 
ment which could unravel the most com- 
plicated message, if only they were given 
time. Stations like the Eiffel Tower 
would pick up the code messages cast 
into the air and promptly transmit them 
to decoding officers, who did their best 
(or worst) to find out what the messages 
contained. At times the results were 
startling. 

It will be recalled that before Mata 
Hari left Madrid, von Kroon had sent a 
message to Amsterdam asking for some 
money for her use in Paris. The naval 
attaché must have known that this 
message broadcast across France would 
be picked up at some stage of its journey, 
so he carefully coded the message to 
make it unintelligible to anyone who did 
not have the key. Unhappily for Mata 
Hari, the French did have the key. 

When the Eiffel Tower picked up von 
Kroon’s message, the decoding officers 
had their work very much simplified 
and were able to inform the Second Bu- 
reau that the naval attaché in Madrid 
had requested the Amsterdam head- 
quarters to furnish H21 with funds for 


her work in Paris, the money to be sent 
through the usual channels. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN Paris 

7 ‘Hs RADIOGRAM picked out of 
the air was the first piece of genuinely 
orthodox evidence that the Second By. 
reau had been able to collect against 
Mata Hari. Therefore the word was sent 
to the frontier to put no obstacles in the 
way of her reéntry into France. When 
she arrived in Paris, Police Commis. 
sioner Triolet was sent to wait upon her 
at her hotel and, without giving her 
cause for alarm, to invite her to accom. 
pany him to the office of the Bureau, 
For some reason the police had a strong 
suspicion that Mata Hari might attem 
some mischief against herself if she were 
found out, and it was on this account 
that they were so anxious not to frighten 
her before she was safe in their hands. 

Arrived at the Bureau, the police off. 
cer handed Mata Hari a folded paper of 
ominously legal aspect. It was the war- 
rant for her arrest as a spy. 

She never even glanced at it. 

In the room to which she had been 
conducted were several officers, and, 
thinking from her experience of previous 
visits to the place that the paper was 
merely authority to secure her admission 
to those closely guarded inner rooms, 
she asked the Police Commissioner: 

“To which of these officers should I 
present this document?” 

M. Triolet indicated the officer 
charged with the interrogation. Mata 
Hari approached him without hesitation 
and laid the warrant under his eyes. The 
surprised Captain Ledoux was not pre- 
pared for such amazing composure; 
however, he gravely motioned her to 4 
seat and, drawing toward him a pad for 
taking notes, said to her: 

“Tell me how long you have been in 
the German secret service.” 

The shock of the unexpected blow 
stunned her. For a moment she rocked 
unsteadily in the chair and her face went 
livid. It was no longer the assured, au- 
dacious Mata Hari who looked with 
terrified eyes at the officer and whim- 
pered: 

“I... Ido not understand.” 

“Tell me, H21, when you first became 
a spy in the enemy’s pay.” 

With those words Mata Hari must 
have known that the career of the Red 
Dancer had drawn to its close. Now 
nothing remained except the spy H21. 

That night the woman who 
loved luxury like the Sybarite who com- 
plained that he could not sleep becaus 
of the fold in a rose leaf on his ¢ 
tossed feverishly on a hard bed in the 
prison of Saint-Lazare. 


Next month, “The Dance of Death” 
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ap of Expr ESS 
There's no faster liner afloat 
than the BREMEN of Lloyd 
Express. There's too the ex- 
citing advent of the new 
EUROPA and the renewed 
COLUMBUS. It is a Trio 






whose tempo is marked by 
the gaiety of speed. 
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Sea air and relaxation are 












famous service. 







or pour local agent 





the best stimulants after the 
strenuous winter. Then enter 
the ease andleisure of Lloyd 
Cabin Quartet... BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, MUENCHEN 
and DRESDEN. You will 
draw inthe breath of repose, 


and meet the courtesy of a 


57 Broadway, D.Y.C. 
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What is 
Romanticism? 


Humanism, no one has succeeded alto- 
gether in defining it. Irving Babbitt him- 
self, in a recent attempt,-found that he 
could not do it in less than several thou- 
sand words, and even then only to the 
satisfaction of a few. Perhaps some insight 


be gained by defining its arch-enemy, 
Romanticism. 

Like humanism, the word romanticism 
has so long been used to characterize a 
literary and critical movement that we 
have lost sight of the fact that in its 
essential meaning it is not a movement 
but an attitude of mind. Many of those 
who submitted definitions treated the 
word only in its limited sense as a label for 
the type of work produced by the poets of 
the nineteenth century. Others attempted 
merely to define romance and let it go at 
that. 

The following definitions have been 
chosen as the most adequate of those sub- 
mitted. 

1. Romanticism is an attitude toward 
life which emphasizes emotional reactions 
and experiences rather than facts and in- 
tellectual understanding and refuses to 
conform to artificial standards in the 
expression of feelings and desires. (E. 
Strassburger, C edarburg, Wis.) 

2. Romanticism is a state or condition 
characterized by freedom of feeling, 
thought, and expression as opposed to 
classical restraint. Its corollary is a devel- 
opment of the emotional, the fantastic, 
or the picturesque rather than the conven- 
tional or the ceremonial. The term is 
popularly understood to be applied to 
that period in literature where self- 
expression, deep emotion, and imaginative 
freedom replaced the classical era of re- 
pression, formality, and sterner reality; 
where perfection of style became second- 
ary to content; where the thought or feel- 
ing or flight of fancy claimed for itself a 
paramount interest over form. (Mrs. 
Bruce Smith, Garden City, N. Y.) 

3. Romanticism is that quality of spirit 
which produces in man an openness to 
wonder, a hunger for the thrilling and the 
marvelous, and a delight in the spontane- 
ous, the picturesque, the imaginative, and 
the idealistic. (Charles E. Bess, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.) 

4. Romanticism is the triumph of the 
imaginative and emotional over the con- 
ventional and formal in art and literature. 


(Mary F. Giddings, Harrisburg, Ore.) 


Next: — What is a LOBBYIST? Defini- 
tions, typewritten and not exceeding 100 
words, must reach the Editor by March 25. 
Prizes of $5.00 for each winning definition. 
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into the elusive nature of Humanism may | 
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‘Cut Your Filing Tume 
as 





Overcrowded, cumbersome, flat fold- 
ers are time-wasters. Most everybody 
realizes this, but many think that it 
simply can’t be helped. They accept 
the condition courageously, doing 
daily battle against it. 


Ask yourself these questions: Do I 
want to do away with overcrowding 
in the files? Do I want to be able to 
pull out amy drawer and see ail the 
index tabs? Do I want to cut my filing 
and finding time in half? 





Your answer is YES. Your question 
is HOW? 


erlex ) 


FILE POCKETS 


will absolutely remedy all the trouble and 
inconvenience you thought were neces- 
sary. By the very simple principle of ex- 
pansion, due to a bellows-like construction, 
they take care of papers as added. No 
adjustment by you. 
Just enjoyment of 
containers that will 
revolutionize your 
filing system, with- 
out the least disturb- 
ance of your indexing 


methods. 





























Be skeptical — put 
it up to us. Clip and 
fill out the coupon 
below and we will 
send a trial “‘Ver- 
tex’? Pocket with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion. (This offer is 
naturally limited to 
those having or us- 
ing vertical files.) 





—— — —(CUT HERE) — — — — 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket as 
described in March Forum. 


Name of Firm. . 


SNE te oe et8sccecenescttccsessoesigbatanad 


Letier Size or Legal Size Desired? ....00.000eeee0e 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. B 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 
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Ile de France 


where one's sophistication comes of age 


-\* Waikiki T 


by ANTHONY FEATHERSTONE 





A. AN ORDINARY (the boatswain and farthest west of the Hawaiian group 
said a very ordinary) seaman I had done and the proud possessor of two intermit- 
what I could to assist the battered freight- tently active volcanoes — Mauna Ia 
er’s progress down the coast from New and Kilauea) and approached the island 
York, through the Caribbean, and in and of Maui, at whose port, Kahului, we 
out of that narrow lane called the Panama docked in the golden light of an Hawaiian 
Canal. I had splashed a large amount of sunset. 

“‘soojee” on the not-too-white walls of | Kahului — the beauties of which Mr, 
the ship’s passageways; I had carefully Jerome Kern has celebrated in a drowsy 
laved the rusted decks with fish oil— song called “When It’s Moonlight in 
Salon Mixte of the “‘Ile de France” at tea hour black, slippery, and extremely ill-smelling; Ka-lu-a” — is a very small and mostly 
, I had helped batten down hatches, only native settlement whose chief virtue is 
( gYPSy world of society, art to find that for some unknown reason that it is on the north coast of Maui and 

and letters is never bored on they had to be unbattened immediately. has a fairly good harbor. Like most of the 
land oo The Ile de And all the while, especially after leaving tiny villages scattered through the Hawai- 
France with its glittering mod- Balboa behind and facing a blue Pacific ian islands, its atmosphere is a queer mix- 
ernistic salons is the gathering ahead, I had been thinking of Hawaii. ture of beachcombing, modern drug stores, 
place of the wits and the For Hawaii was what I wanted to see and innumerable palm and banana trees, and 











gourmets, the stage on which what, fish oil notwithstanding, I intended stores which display tuxedos and dress T 
one sees the smartest frocks to see, if I saw nothing else. shirts in windows facing dusty, straggling 
in smartest settings...after- tak 
noon tea and evenings in ; n 
the SalonMixte are always “He de : ; vi 
gay and beautifully chic. f France” An 
e“°Bretonsailors,trained March 7 me 
in a long and splendid March 28 par 
tradition ... stewards ees 
who anticipate every “Paris” A 
wish...de luxe suites March 12 Ro 
that couldn't bemore April 1! lite 
luxurious...all out- cee avi 
side rooms with “France” Ko 
private baths. e~e Mediterranean- | 
No wonder the Moroccan Cruise : 
sophisticates Mar. 15 - Apr. 25 oth 
take it for grant- you 
“ and cross 5% days to lon 
e longest trit 
gangplank Plymouth 
in the world” By de luxe Weekly Ex- : Courtesy Matson Navication Co. 
phate | Sun iann 9 witive Surf-riding at Waikiki 
heart of hours later the covered pier en ean A 
Manhat- at Havre, three-hour express 


tantothe to Paris, e#o The new “Lafay- ; 
aaaaeed ette,”’ the DeGrasse” and the The two weeks’ run up from the Canal streets populated — very _ sparsely — 


Dole nee, forma cabin | was calm —too calm. I had hoped to with old, wrinkled natives and toddling I 
Ps oot that makes economy smert. experience some sturm und drang so that, Japanese children. To me it was more 
— by contrast, I would be properly appreci- attractive than the bustling little town of 
(3 Se |ative of those lazy, hazy mid-Pacific Wailuku, which lies farther inland and to 
isles. Nevertheless, I had few regrets which we drove on one of our three ev 
f oe when, struggling into my hammock on the nings on Maui. At Wailuku are i 
Ye aL poop deck and watching with sleepy eyes excellent hotels and several of lesser merit; 
<7," | the phosphorescent flying fishes, I heard at Wailuku, too, is a Japanese dis | 
someone say that the next day we would which looks like another Tokio. But evé 
French fine be in sight of land. And Ihad no regrets at the delights of a modern movie house J 
all when that day cameand wesputteredon failed to keep us there and most of our 
Information from any authorized French Line | past Hawaii, “the Big Island” (the largest time we spent in Kahului, where in@ short 
Agent or write to 19 State St., New York City. 
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THE WORLD 


The executive whose vision must 
take in tomorrow as well as today, is 
vitally concerned with the ingress of 
American capital and the develop- 
ment of American markets in all 
parts of the world. 


And few, perhaps, realize that a trip 
Round the World may be made in as 
little as 85 days. This allows time for 
avisit in 18 ports of 11 countries... 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Colombo and many 
others... and if you have the time 
you may stop over where you like,as 
long as you like, and continue your 
inv on another President Liner as 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
THE AWAKENING MARKETS 


Restful days at sea, interesting con- 
tacts ... 85 days of observation and 
ideas...visit your office by radio and 
never hear a phone call! 
































you would on another train. Your 
ticket is good for two years, and 
President Liners sail from United 
States ports every week of the year. 

Such a trip may well be the most 
valuable holiday you ever took. 
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OF 


A request on your letterhead will 


bring complete information. 


This is the one steamship service on 


which you may go Round the World 
as you please, when you please and 
with all the comforts and conve- 
niences that you enjvy in your own 
home. All staterooms are large, out- 
side, with beds (not berths). De luxe 
Liners, luxurious public apartments, 
outdoor swimming pool, world- 
famed cuisine. First Class only, 
Round the World, as low as $1110 
—with private bath $1370. A trip of 
110 days for $1250 takes you to 22 


ports in 14 countries. 
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ASCINATING Japan... land otf colour, charm 
and courtesy, where the East blends with the West 
and the past with the present.... 

Everywhere is the scenic majesty that inspires 
a worship of Nature. Everywhere blossom-framed 
shrines, temples and pagodas preserve the traditions of the 
centuries. I°verywhere a gentle culture is seen in the festivals 
of the seasons, the Tea Ceremony, the “Ikebana” or flower 
arrangement, in the undying art symbolized by the Momoyama 
screens and the Uhiyoye scrolls. 
And everywhere in Japan are the modern luxuries of great 
railroads, hotels and motor highways as well as facilities for 


all the smart sports. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full information will be 
furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








Travel 


time one is able to reach apparently 
uncivilized country and in a slightly lone 
time a terrific canyon whose vertical @ 
one of them supporting a slit of a3 
are masses of dark, tropical trees 
which unite at the farthest end in ge 
gantic angle crowned by a rushing 
fall. Perhaps it was because we had me 
this gorge before we drove to the mm 
famous Iao Valley that we decided ty 
the latter — in spite of its reputationg 
a tropical Yosemite — was the } 
beautiful. 


Av tue END of our apportion 
time — after the crated Chevrolet ial 
been swung out of the hatches, 
boxes of breakfast cereals had bee 
posited on the wharf — we sailed 
west, to the island of Oahu and the ga 
of Honolulu. Past the barren shoregg 
Molokai, the home of the leper colony, 
went and after about eighty mile 
smooth passage we neared Oahu itself 
at first only a smudge on the horizons 
little later developing a profile, and stil 
later, a beach and trees. Soon we wer 
standing by the winches and staring 
eagerly at rugged Diamond Head, slowly 
receding to our right, and at the white 
smooth sands of Waikiki. And then, in 
what seemed an incredibly short time, we 
were threading our way into the harbor 
itself, past the Aloha tower and to oi 
dock. 

My voyage was over. I was in Hon 
lulu. With two fellow seamen, who wert 
also leaving the ship at this point, I em 
ferred as to what should be seen fint 
The vote was unanimous — Waikiki, th 
beach at Waikiki. So to Waikiki we went ras 
and there had our first swim since we had . 
dived into the oily, dark, alligator 
fested waters of Balboa. The surf boards §§ S00: 
of course, had to be tried — without & froy 
much success: was it practice or merely ff oo 
divine right that enabled the native boys Am 
to stand erect—their slim, bronze bodies ( 
shining and taut—and skim mirac@ 
lously on the crest of a wave until ther Dic 
boards plowed into the soft sands on the § tun 
shore? And was it envy or misplaced & § jn ¢ 
thusiasm which inspired fat dowagers 0 44, 
try the same trick, only to have thet she 
many pounds slip off the board and #9 , 
down gurgling and splashing? . | 

We picked our way carefully over the B “hu 
coral bottom and, getting out deep J, 
swam toward the skyline. Then, turmiig ® 4 , 
around and treading water, we could sit ular 
vey the beach from the best possible at- 
vantage, admiring the huge hotels — the = 
Royal Hawaiian, pink, stucco, and Spa - 
ish; the Moana, white, wood, and of no 
particular architecture but pleasing nev 
theless. Now we had another view of 
mond Head, this time from the side, 
decided that this inactive volcano ¥ E18 
deed “the Gibraltar of the Pacific.” # 
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HE indescribable interest 4 | Samuel Cunard had made history. It was Ezra 

with which I strained my « Gannett, man of vision and leader in the rejoicing, 
eyes, as the first patches of who bestowed upon Cunard the sobriquet—‘‘Build- 
American soil peeped like mole- 4 or of America.” And Gannett flung wide the doors 
hills from the green sea... of the old Federal Street Meeting House and to 
can hardly be exaggerated F the assembled Bostonians addressed these burning 

The Olid. . . - On Saturday, the twenty- words: 
TMMONT HOUSE secondof January,anAmerican “ ‘No event since the commencement of the 
where Dickens stayed pilot-boat came alongside, and - present century involves more important conse- 
ards, §800n afterwards the Britannia, steam- packet quences to this nation than the coming of Mr. 
ithou' # from Liverpool, was telegraphed at Boston,"— Cunard’s steam ship Britannia. it means that our 
: 80 wrote the immortal Dickens of his visit to 4 wealth will be augmented, our activities quickened, 
oS and means of employment created. How great is 





bodies America in 1842. 





‘ireer-§ Concerning the good ship Britannia herself, *® its value in spreading civilization over the world!” 
1 ther § Dickens had this to say! ‘There she is! all eyes are + THAT WAS IN THE YEAR 1840. 
. the om to where she lies .. . every finger is pointed * 
ed  @ in the same direction, and murmurs of interest and 

ra : 
he admiration as ‘How beautiful she looks!’ “How trim 4, And nouw- after QO YEARS 
and 90 she is!” —are heard on every side.” And he spoke fe Cunard’s “huge red funnels” throughout the world 

of her officers, “smartly dressed,” and of her Rs are testimonials to Samuel Cunard’s far-sightedness. 
ver the “huge red funnel, smoking bravely.” The 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
—_ Indeed, all Amenien shared Dickens’ enthusiasm + sized, royally apparelled Berengaria, Adquitania, 
ue 7 first of all the steam ships to establish reg- + Mauretania — Cunard’s famous express service. 
ble ad- Passenger and shipping contact with Europe. + What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment! 
1 Span Oo8.8.c. 
1 of no A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon The 
never Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
of Dis NWN A R Le originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
de. ia Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
is 
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_to europe...such smooth sailing 


Smooth, vibrationless sailing, so 
characteristic of all White Star, 
Red Star and Atlantic Transport 
Liners, is just one thing that 
makes each moment on board so’ 
enjoyable. Coffee in the lounge 
...0n the Majestic, world's largest 
ship, Olympic, Homeric Or Belgen- 
land...is a delightful affair, 
always colored by romance. 

Life is a composite of mag- 
ical moments. Brilliant social 
events...deck sports... the 


1.M.M. Lines, although offering ocean 
travel luxury unsurpassed anywhere 


sos in the world, also provide accommo- 
pleasures of fine cuisine...and, 


when the day is done, such 
attractive staterooms ...spa- 
cious, comfortable, truly livable. 


NRRL i « ° 
SES eh pe oe white star line 


red star line . atlantic transport line 


International mercantile marine company 
30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. MAIN OFFICE, 


dations at moderate rates. Expense is 
no longer a barrier to European travel. 
Bring us your problem, We have 
fares to meet every purse and plan. 


e 


= ' No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Ce 
was hard to reconcile its timeless, immp. 


bile face with the knowledge that its 
craters harbored big modern defense guns, 


0, DAY we had reserved for the 
circle tour around Oahu. Meeting oy 
hired car and driver in the downtown ge. 
tion (which is no different from that 
Des Moines or New Haven except that 
it is more attractive and that its crowds 
are an intermingling of races — Hawai. 
ians, Chinese, Japanese, Americans) ye 
drove out through one of the better resi. 
dential districts and, once beyond the 
city limits, started to ascend that finest 
of drives, the Nuuanu Pali. This wel. 
paved and tortuous road winds upwanl 
in horseshoe bends until it finally reaches 
a flat, round table overlooking Honolulu, 
its harbor, and the sea. Legends surround 
the Pali—that of the Lizard God and 
the Dancing Woman, and that of Kame. 
hameha, the ancient hero-king, who 
fought his fiercest battle on this same site 
Standing close to the precipitous edge 
and remembering these fables, one can 
imagine that other time when the paved 
road was but a dangerous mountain trail 
and when the sight one saw on looking to 
the sea was not the well laid out city but 
merely a mass of underbrush leading down 
to the surf-pounded beach. 

When we had gazed long and wonder- 


| ingly at the view from the Pali we began 


our descent into the valley which lies on 


| the other side. There were several stops 
| which had to be made: to look at the an 
| cient Chinese plowing his rice field witha 
| single and very bored carahao (water 
| buffalo); to buy mountain apples — small 





LRT. lta ila ete 


| and bitter — from a little Hawaiian git 


to visit one of the grass houses — a type 


| no longer in use except in the very remote 


parts of the islands — which commemo- 

| rate that Hawaii which modern tourists 
will never know. Then the pineapple plat- 
tations began — great fields precisely 
laid out with strips of paper, which 8 
the Hawaiian way of protecting the young 
plant and keeping the earth free from 

| weeds. Of course another stop had to be 
made at the roadside shack on one of the 
Dole plantations, where we bought lus- 
cious big pineapples and gnawed at the 
dripping slices in the fashion of a picka- 
ninny invading a watermelon. 

| E. ne Enp, of course, one always 
had to return to Waikiki. There one could 


# | lie on the golden sands under a seit 


tropic sun and feel that lotus-listlessnes 
which forms part of the attraction exert 

by the islands. There one could walk e 
moonlight nights and hear the ukeleles 
soft, whining melody — “Aloha” and the 
unforgettable ‘“‘Song of the Islands, 
which, doubtless fortunately, has neve 
| been a victim of sophomores’ ukeleles of 
| country club porches in the United States 


| 
| 
| 


O 





What is Colorado... . 


to you? Just an oblong 
place on the map? 


If you're one of the few people who haven't been 
to Colorado, you've missed some real enjoyment. 
And if you've only been to Denver on business, or 
to Pikes Peak for a brief stopover, you have little 
knowledge of why Colorful Colorado “offers more 
in terms of real living.” 


If you knew Colorado, you would like to live here 
—and you would live in happiness, with more friends, 
more recreation, more good health and most delight- 
ful conditions for your work. 


But don't take our word for this. Come up to Colo- 
rado on a vacation or business trip; investigate 
conditions in your occupation and see for yourself. 
Measure the low living costs. Note the great variety 
of outdoor joys that cost little or nothing. Look at 
the bright offices; the convenient, lovely, uncrowded 
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Warrior Peak in San Isabel Nat'l Forest. 
Below: Rodeos are a summer attraction. 
Colorado's orchards yield abundantly. 


residence districts; the comfortable farms with their 
abundant production of delicious eatables; the spa- 
ciousness that prevents undue traffic congestion; the 
ideal conditions for wage earners. 


Come at any time of year—and compare the weather 
with what you'd be having back home. 


Colorful Colorado's scenery is famous everywhere. 
But incomparable though it is, Colorado's scenery is 
the background—not the main attraction. Colorado's 
scenic splendor merely means that whether you are 
at work or play, you only have to look up to fill your 
eyes with a flood of soul-satisfying beauty. 


Come up the next chance you get. Overnight from 
half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, 
Colorado is near enough for the shortest vacation. 
And bring the family—let them have a wonderfully 
good time, too! The coupon below will bring you 
accurate information. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Colorado fruits and vegetables... both fresh and canned... 
have a delicacy of flavor possible only from Colorado climate 
and Colorado soil. Ask for them and note the difference! 


Send me the booklet, “Up in Colorful Colorado.” 


Include specific information about 
Name 


Address. 
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| We're All from the South 


tla the initiated, Thursday is a day to look for- 
ward to and dream about, for that’s the da 
Hotel Cleveland serves individual “Chicken Pie— 
Southern Style”. 


Meat morsels, ready to melt in your mouth, of 
white a and juicy second joint of tender young 
ullets. Choice Ydaho otatoes boiled and cut fine. 
sl ccsecis didlo attains shed eal 
for zest and flavor. A dash of spice for seasoning, a 
sauce of chicken broth, cream and onions; the whole 
cap ed with flaky astry, baked in a slow oven for 


an hour, and serve piping hot. 


With a treat like this, no wonder southern hospi- 
tality ‘was far-famed! 


Chicken Pie is served mg noon, in the 


Main Dining Room and Bronze Room of Hotel 
Cleveland. A generous meal in itself —$1.10. 


The surroundings are part of every meal 


The quiet, luxurious at the tables nearby, 


urroundi . th 1 Il play their part 
adh bet anblorcsies Pdl in making the Clove- 


service, the well- land such a delight- 
known discriminat- full eatisfying place 
or dine 


ing men and women ; to lunc 
5) } 





Hiotel Cleveland 
Public Square « Cleveland 
1900 rooms, 150 of them at $3 


Directly connected with Cleveland’s new Union 
Terminal railroad station, and in the heart of 
Cleveland’s vast new business development. 
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Travel News 
Neen ence 
ANTWERP 


A nrwerp, always an ideal center 
for seeing Europe, will prove especially 
attractive to American tourists this year 
because of the Antwerp Internation 
Exhibition, which will celebrate the cep. 
tenary of Belgium’s independence and the 
opening of the new harbor installations 
which make the city one of the best. 
equipped seaports on the Continent, 
The Exhibition, to start in April, will 
specialize in land transport and shipping, 
agriculture and Colonial products, modem 
arts and crafts, and old Flemish art. One 
of the most popular attractions will up. 
doubtedly be the latter — a retrospective 
collection of Flemish art (up to 1890) 
which is expected to be even more com- 
plete than the successful show held at 
Burlington House, London, in 19%. 
Painting, sculpture, lace embroidery, and 
goldsmiths’ work will all be included. 
The-ancient city itself, of course, is the 
finest example of Flemish art and its 
buildings represent some of the best 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 


REGATTA 


Arnoven the regatta itself will 
not be held until June 26, it is not too 
early to mention the International Gold 
Cup Races at Gothenburg. In this contest, 
the most important yachting event in 
Sweden in 1930, boats from all parts of 
Europe and America will be entered. In 
addition to the regatta, yachting enthu- 
siasts may witness the celebration of the 
first centenary of the Royal Swedish 
Yachting Club, which will be observed 
the third week in July at Sandham, the 
famous yachting port outside of Stock- 
holm. The club is one of the oldest organ- 
izations of its kind in the world, and an 
elaborate program has been arranged in 
honor of its hundredth birthday. 


HOT SPRINGS 


Dericutrvut at any season of the 
year, Hot Springs National Park, in the 
Ozarks of Arkansas, is unusually pleasant 
in those unclassifiable weeks which i- 
tervene between the end of winter and 
the beginning of spring. It was the first 
of our national playgrounds — for forty 
years our only one —and is still the 
favorite vacation land of thousands 
Notwithstanding the fact that Hot 
Springs is primarily a resort for invalids 
well folk among the visitors outnum 
the sick. The recreations are many~ 
horseback riding, tennis, golf, and, 
course, swimming in the many plunges. 
Riding particularly has its devotees; 
Springs might be termed the last strong 
hold-of the horse in this motorized age 
country. No city of equal size in the 
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can boast a greater number of fine saddle 
animals, and in an hour’s time you may 
gee, from one of the hotel piazzas, more 
cantering parties than are to be found 
anywhere else in North America 


ISLAND FLYING 


‘Tue pistance between the six 
large islands of the Hawaiian group has 
been bridged by wings. ‘T'wo air passenger 
lines have been inaugurated to maintain 
frequent flying schedules between Hawaii, 
Oahu, Maui, and Kaui, with flag stops at 
Lanai, the pineapple island, and Molokai. 
Travel men point out that commercial 
aviation will be a great boon to Hawaii’s 
speedily growing tourist industry, since 
visitors who have but a limited time at 
their disposal will now be able to take the 
side trips from Honolulu to the popular 
outlying islands of the group. Further- 
more, because of the year round equable 
dimate the companies will be able to 
operate on an uninterrupted schedule. 


CAPRI 


© arnt is one of those places which 
are known to most people only through 
books — in this instance, through Nor- 
man Douglas’ South Wind. It is also one 
of those places which, when actually 
visited by the reader, meet and even 
surpass his expectations. One of the most 
beautiful spots in Southern Italy, its 
famous Blue Grotto, is reached by means 
of small boats. It is counted one of the 
wonders of Europe. Capri makes an ex- 
cellent side trip from Naples: one may 
leave at nine in the morning, proceed via 
Sorrento, and reach Capri in time for 
luncheon, returning to Naples before 
dinner. Those who wish to remain longer 
— and we know from experience that many 
will — will find the island an ideal place 
for relaxation. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Once onty a stopping-off point in 
the long trans-Pacific voyage, the Philip- 
pines are now to come into their rightful 
position as one of the most interesting 
and attractive island countries in the 
world. The formation of the Philippine 
Tourist Association — sponsored by Gov- 
emor-General Dwight F. Davis and 
having Mr. James King Steele, long asso- 
ciated with Japanese steamship interests, 
a8 its manager and executive secretary — 
is the first step toward educating the 
traveling public to the beauties and 

asures of the archipelago. Recognition 
of its own claims to being a definite goal 
of tourists instead of merely a junction 

been postponed too long, but the pro- 
fam of this new organization gives 
“surance that America’s tropic outpost 
now prepared and eager to receive 
Visitors, and to demonstrate to them the 
ing variety and equally amazing 
tility which lie within its confines. 


the 


9 
§ COME... 


MIRACLE 


of another 
GREAT 
OCEAN 


A THRILLING new 


“arrangement” of half the earth’s 


water surface! 


The old, veiled Far 


East turned into the new, glamorous 


Near West! 


It brings Hawaii within the realm 
of casual trips... Yokohama within 10 
days sail of Vancouver and Victoria... 
Shanghai...that gay metropolitan 
portal to China, a mere 3-day cruise- 
luxury beyond... Manila, the exotic 
South Seas, closer than travel minds 


ever dreamed. 


NEW EMPRESS OF JAPAN © 


Thrilling as the miracle itself are its 
giantesses...the four great white 
Empress ships of Canadian Pacific... 
largest and fastest vessels to the Orient 
---Empress of Canada, Empress of Rus- 
sia, Empress of Asia and this year, a 
new, mammoth resort-on-keel... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 21 
knots speed...all the famous white 
Empress luxuries more pronounced 
than ever. Sports deck, swimming pool, 
cafes, imperial ballroom, period 
lounges, exquisite suites-with-bath, 

Second-cabin of equally superior ap- 
pointments, Both with that congenial, 
do-as-you-please, international atmos- 
phere which makes for the pleasantest 


crossing. 


TWO ROUTES @ 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii. 
Or dash straight across to Yokohama 


via the,express route. Ask for booklets 


telling about the new, simplified way 
of touring the Orient. Information, 
reservation and freight inquiries from 
your ownagent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and 30 other cities in the 


U.S. and Canada. 
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«.. suddenly you hear it, 
via the giant new Empress of Japan. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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A Zulu Warrior 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 
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South Africa offers fine, 
fresh adventures, super- 
lative sight-seeing, the 
sports and comforts of 
civilization, the charm 
of a happy hospitality — 
all made doubly delight- 
ful by the witching tonic 
of a genial climate. 


And you may mingle 
sightseeing with golden 
days of leisure — with 
golf in sparkling sun- 
shine, tennis on perfect 
courts, surf-bathing at 
unrivalled beaches, 
horse-racing, fishing 
in an angler’s paradise, 
and motoring where 
roads and scenery are 
superb. 


See matchless Victoria Falls, 
the mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins, the great Kimberley 
Diamond Mines, the ‘‘Golden 
Rand,’’ the magical Cango 
Caves, the vast Kruger Big 
Game Preserve, the Glori- 
ous Cape... the picturesque 
native life, wild war dances, 
Zulu chiefs and warriors, weird 
old tribal customs, and super- 
stitious witch doctors. 


Full information and _ illus- 
trated booklet HB2 on request 
to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICA 


11 Broadway 
New York City 


The 
Rhodes Memorial 
at Capetown 


Linn 








| like me. 


Readers Champion the Outlines 

In January Tue Forum published a 
debate between Howard Mumford Jones and 
Will Durant on the question: “Are the 
Cultural ABC’s Softening Our Brains?” 
Commenting upon it editorially, the New 
York Times remarked: “It seems to us that 
the argument will not be settled until some 
readers of The Story of Philosophy are 
heard from. . . . How many used the outline 
as a springboard, and how many as a seda- 
tive?” We are glad to publish below several 
representative letters from readers bearing on 
this point. It is curious to note that we have 
not yet received a single letter defending Mr. 
Jones’s position. Complete returns are not 
yet in, however, and next month’s offering 
may show a division of opinion. 


To the Editor: 

I am one of the “million voices” which 
called the outlines into existence, and I 
expect to profit to a high degree from 
them, especially from Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy. To it alone I ascribe my thirst 


| for intimate knowledge of all the greatest 
| masters of thought and reasoning. Du- 


rant’s book made me a freshman in these 


| fields, and to him alone I give thanks. 


Ben W. Fortson, Jr. 
Washington, Ga. 


To the Editor: 

I am forty years old, with a limited 
intellect and no ambition to go deep into 
subjects; but I got a great kick out of 
Durant’s outline. And there are millions 


A. S. BAKALIAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To.the Editor: 

I am a fair representative of what 
Stevenson called “the more enlightened 
portion of the ignorant,” and I offer my 
experience with The Story of Philosophy 
for what it may be worth. 

Before reading this book I had read a 
little Plato and a little Aristotle, and I 
could have told certain differences be- 
tween Epicureans, Stoics, and Cynics. 
That was about all. In short, the subject 
did not particularly interest me. But I had 
become tired of having people ask me: 


_ “Does Hegel or Schlagel or Whegel give 


the truest view of life?” — and of having 
to answer that I didn’t know. 
So when The Story of Philosophy came 










out, I read it — with interest as I thought 
at the time, though my subsequent for. 
getting of most of it shows that my inter. 
est was not very deep. On finishing it, I 
said to myself: “*This is an excellent book, 
clear and well written; and I am glad I 
have read it. It confirms me in my opinion 
that I do not care for philosophy.” 

It seems to me, then, that both debaters 
have missed the real value of the outlines, 
They agree that it is impossible for anyone 
to master all subjects thoroughly, but 
neither seems to realize that one may de- 
vote most of one’s leisure to a few subjects 
and read outlines of those subjects that 
seem less interesting in order to keep a 
sort of intellectual balance. Would it be 
fair to call a man a “‘mollycoddle” if he 
read with enthusiasm everything pub- 
lished, say, about art, or history, or 
archeology, and then read only outlines of 
music, or medicine, or mechanics? 

L. M. Gary 

Catonsville, Md. 


To the Editor: 

Professor Jones looks down from a 
lofty height upon the “simple minds” — 
the “casual readers” of outlines. He is 
doubtful whether anything can or ought 
to be done for them. Even “simple 
minds,” however, will be able to read the 
“No Trepassing” sign that Jones displays 
on his philosophic preserve. To the reader, 
it sounds much like the motto of Brand— 
All or nothing.” And with Brand it al- 
ways ended in “nothing,” never in “all.” 

B. H. Kizer 

Spokane, Wash. 


To the Editor: 
After reading the debate, the first 
thought that came to my mind was: “A 
certain Professor Jones is suffering from 
sour grapes.” It also recalled the brief 
dialogue between the Stoic and Cynic. 
The Cynic: “I could build a better 
world than this.” 
The Stoic: “Go to work and do it; that 
is why God placed you here.” . 
It would be interesting to know just 
what literary production has emanated 
from the mighty Jonesian intellect. 
Joun R. Copy 
Boston, Mass. : 
[Eprtor’s Nore:— Go tothe nearest library 
and ask for a copy of Jones’s America 
French Culture, published in 1927.] 
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Roosevelt for President! 
To the Editor: 
I read with great interest the article by 
Governor Roosevelt on public ownership 
(December issue). It was splendid. He 
truly says: “It is the consumer who pays 
and pays.”” Look at the country to-day: 
all the Republican party preaches is 
higher tariffs and mergers to benefit the 
rich. If we keep on merging, the little 
corner groceryman, the druggist, and the 
cigar man will soon cease to exist. Every 
merger means fewer men to run the com- 
bined job. Under the present head of the 
government the rich are getting richer and 
the middle class — the foundation of our 
country — is getting poorer each year. 

Let’s work to put Governor Roosevelt 
in the White House in 1932! He is the only 
man in public life to-day who has the 
welfare of the common people at heart, 
and who is strong enough politically to 

beat the rich Republican party. 
C. N. WEtcH 





Sacramento, Calif. 


But We Don’t 
To the Editor: 

I think Madariaga has descended from 
an international observer to a_ biased 
assailant of the United States. When he 
was rational, his remarks meant some- 
thing, but now — my gosh, you must get 
tired of him yourself! 

Cuar_es A. MEeTzNER 

Casco, Wis. 

(Evrror’s Note: — Apparently you are 
applying the test that Emerson observed in 
the Americans of his day: “‘ Difference from 
me is the measure of absurdity.”’| 


Plaudits for Motherwell 
To the Editor: 

In the last few months I have had the 
pleasure of reading your magazine regu- 
larly. I am a foreigner in the States and as 
such am interested in understanding the 
multiple aspects of America’s life and 
culture. In my opinion THE Forum is 
performing a great service for the general | 
culture of the nation by presenting the 


pros and cons of the most important social | 


and political problems of the day. Don 
Juan was a splendid and lively master- 
piece of biography, and I have never 
found such a clear and truthful analysis of 
the United States’ foreign policy in Latin 
America as that given by Mr. Hiram 





Motherwell in the December issue. 


R. Suarez 
Columbus, O. 


Prison Reform 
To the Editor: 

I tremble for the cause of prison reform 
when I read articles like your “Share My | 
Cell” in the December issue. Here is a 
man striving to be a littérateur, and 
Painting staccato, jazzy pen-pictures | 
when simplicity and plainness are called | 





The Comfortable Way » 
CALIFORNIA | 


THROUGH ARIZONA'S 


“GARDEN “ALLAH"™ 
NEW deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


Short direct low altitude route Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Diego—through Arizona, the new 
haven of winter sun-bathers. Quickest by many 
hours to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson,Chandler, Phoenix, 
Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— luxurious 
hotels, guest ranches, historic shrines, golf, tennis 
and outdoor sport of every sort—a winter paradise. 


No Extra Fare 


Superb service—expressing the utmost in travel luxury 


Convenient schedule 
Minimum daylight hours en route 
Only 2 days Chicago to California 

3 days from Coast to Coast 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 
Through service from Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


Ask about our new All-Expense Golden State Winter Circle Tour, 
including the resorts of the Sunny Southwest and a glorious circle 
of the scenic West, Leave Chicago Mecch 15, 1930. 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
761 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California, All-Expense 
Golden State Winter Circle Tour and full information regarding schedules 
and service via Golden State Route. 


ROCK ISLAND 
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WELCOME TO BEAUTIFUL 


665 FIFTH AVE. 
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Anny Rutz, ate meat fo oS plays MARY 
Europe's greatest attraction this 
summer is the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. First en- 
acted in 1634 torelieve theirvillage 
of the plague, this solemn drama 
is now presented by pious peas- 
ants every fen years. 





A scene from the Passion Play 
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Oberammergau has only 33 
performances from the middle 
of May till the end of Septem- 
ber. Discriminating travelers, 
desiring more than mere travel, 
arrange their ilineraries to in- 
clude Oberammergau and all 
the other fascinating features 
of Germany: Skyey castles, 
quaint and curious inns and 
villages, walled towns and 
festivals laced with banners, 
peasants vivid in national cos- 
tumes, streets that lead into the 
heart of the past. Music festi- 
vals and art galleries. Modern 
romance in a gaiely of night- 
life in fashionable cabarets and 
sparkling musical comedies, 
dramas and reviews. Avenues 
lined with fascinating shops. 
Health in resorts vivid with 
casinos, tennis, golf, and yacht- 
ing. Modern comfort and old- 
world hospitality that honors the 
traveler as a guest, Moderate 
prices for every diversion and 
adventure. No visé fee. Swift 
express trains and panoramas 
of heart-taking loveliness in a 
land of unfailing delight and 


reassuring kindliness. 


“Going to Europe”’ 
means going to Germany 
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for. I hope Mr. Chaplin will confine his 
further efforts to fiction and leave the 
pleading of causes to blunter and less pre. 
tentious writers — writers who will leave 
“style” out of the picture so that facts 
may be seen. 
Occo OrBaan 
New York, N.Y. 

[Eprtor’s Note:— You miss the real 
point. Criminals are human beings, with 
“senses, affections, passions” like the rest of 
us. The essential consideration in any sane 
program of prison reform is not the objective 
facts of prison conditions, but the subjective 
effects of these conditions on warped human 
beings most of whom will be turned loose 
upon society with minds and characters 
warped still more by their imprisonment. To 
describe how prison life reacts upon the 
criminal is to reveal human facts of the first 
importance. For more of this same order 
of facts, see the second Chaplin article on 
page 167 of this issue.| 


A Family Compromise 
To the Editor: 

Why not settle the question of mixed 
marriages as the parents of a friend of 
mine did? The boys born to this couple 
were to be reared in the husband’s faith — 
Lutheran; the girls in that of the mother 
— Roman Catholic. This agreement was 
reached before marriage and was kept 
through life. Never was there any relig- 
ious strife in this home, for religious 
discussions were taboo. 

CHARLES V. Garn * 

Woodville, O. 

[Eprtor’s Notre:— This compromise, 
while apparently successful in the family 
that adopted it, has very little chance of 
general acceptance, because the Catholic 
Church usually requires both parties in a 
mixed marriage to sign a pre-nuptial agree- 
ment promising that all children of the union 
will be brought up in the Catholic faith.) 


Soul Probers of Business 
To the Editor: 

In the opinion of a small group of bud- 
ding ‘business men here at Duquesne 
University, Mr. John T. Flynn’s article 
on business ethics was the most interesting 
thing in the December Forum. We stu- 
dents are young but skeptical. We hear 
much patter glorifying the American 
business man. We also hear a great deal of 
dishonest, unethical practices in business. 
As most of us are about to enter the 
commercial world, more articles about 
business would be appreciated. 

Jack MEAGHER 

Pitisburgh, Pa. 

([Eprror’s Note: — In fairness, turn to 
page 129 of this issue and read what the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce has to say 
about business ethics. Then make up your 
minds.] 
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Hail and Farewell! 
To the Editor: 

Please cancel my subscription. I do not 
care for magazines such as yours. Great 
questions cannot be settled by contro- 
versy, and doubt leads to cynicism. 

Joun D. Lesiiz 

New Castle, Ind. 

{Eprror’s Nore: — We have never heard of 
any great question that was settled without 
controversy. And doubt may lead to knowl- 
edge. To realize what we don’t know is the 
beginning of wisdom.] 


To the Editor: 

It took only one or two copies to con- 
vince me that your magazine is worth- 
less, if nothing worse. You ought to know 
that wrong is wrong and cannot be made 
right by merely discussing it. I plead with 
you to stop sending me any further copies. 

Rev. Joun J. O'REILLY 

St. Patrick’s Rectory, 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

[Eprtor’s Note:— Since you are so 
utterly convinced of the everlasting rightness 
of your views, we agree that THE Forum ts 
not for you. Only open minds can profit by 
discussion.] 


Sub- and Pre-scriptions 
To the Editor: 

For the life of me, I can’t see why those 
who tell you to discontinue sending THE 
Forum can’t comprehend that of all the 
readers of the monthly they really need it 


most. 
Burton R. Miter, M. D. 
Tiffin, O. 


Then We Have You for Life 
To the Editor: 

Ihave been reading some of the troubles 
of the Editor in Our Rostrum. It seems as 
if Taz Forum has stepped on the sore 
corns of some of the mental hide-bounds, 
and they are going to kick out of the 
family. 

If these pious objectors cause THE 
Forum to digress one iota in its policy to 
make the Magazine of Controversy one in 
reality, then I am ready to drop out. Come 
on with anything that shakes up the 
“think tank.” I would not give five cents 
for a milk-and-water magazine. 

J. H. ONE, M. D. 

Morgan City, La. 


Servants 
To the Editor: 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s article on 
servants in the January issue was very 
interesting, and I for one would like to see 

t theory put in practice. People have 
tried to form a union of domestic servants 
more than once, but have met with failure 
— the reason being obvious to those who 

W service. As I see it, nothing can be 
but for each family to work out its 


_ Own salvation; and those whose house- 
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No less than 66% 
of all the millions of 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
sold each year are 

/ io es carried by business 
men on their trips, or as safe 
pocket money...Because they are 
insured, worry-proof funds and uni- 
versally spendable, more and more 
business executives every year rec- 


Suntan 
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ognize the importance of equipping 


themselves and their representatives 
with Travelers Cheques. 

Now the size of the new dollar! 
They have been made smaller, more 
compact, and less bulky. No larger 


than the palm of your hand, enough 
Travelers Cheques for a long journey 
will fit snugly into your inside pocket 
like a card-case. 

The new, dollar size Travelers 
Cheques have the same familiar blue 
color and the same signature method 
of identification. With them, too, 
goes the Helpful Hand of American 
Express Service, making your jour- 
neys here and in foreign lands 
smoother and more comfortable. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express offices. 


the new, dollar s13e 
MERICAN EXPRESS 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department. 


Sravelers cheques 
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The best way 


to see Britain 


The best way to see the beauty 
and historical associations of 
England is to travel by the 
London Midland & Scottish 
Railway. When you get to 
London make your way to 
Euston Station. From there 
you will get Circular Tours to 
the Shakespeare Country, 
where Kenilworth saw Eliza- 
beth’s splendour ; to the Lake 
District; the mountainsof North 
Wales; and to all parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Euston 
Station is the starting point for 
the beauty and romance of this 
nasil land. Make your 
way there first and plan your 
trip in England from the tours 
of the LMS. 


Write to the LMS American 


Agent for details of delightful 
Circular Tours. 


LM S8 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 

(Dept. A36), London Midland & Scottish 

Railway of Great Britain,’ 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent 
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_ holds are like that of the lady who was dis- | 
_ couraged because she had had six cooks | 
| during one summer, should investigate 


and find out why their servants do not 
stay —and change things accordingly. 
A. J. E. 
New York, N. Y. 


| Shell Shocks of Teaching 


To the Editor: 
Apropos of the article by Dr. Blanton 


and Mr. Riley (November), let me say | 


that shell shock is not confined to married 


| life. I have been a teacher and was caught 
_ in the mad rush to become “‘educated to | and the gorgeous spec- 
do things, to get more money to get more | 
| education to do more things” — and the | 
next thing I knew, I was on the shelf suf- 

| fering from shell shock, where I have been | 
| forced to remain for a long time. To have 


| one’s feclings aired, as these writers for 


Tue Forum have expressed mine, is a 


great relief. 


V. L. Forsusu 
Allston, Mass. 


Volstead Made This Mistake 
To the Editor: 

I hereby notify you to cease sending me 
your magazine. I have been disgusted 
with the outside of your publication. I will 


not have your infamous cigarette ads 
flaunting themselves in my 
| Surely there are thousands of families | 


with growing young folks that will resent 
what you so insolently thrust upon them. 
J. M. Hamiiton 
Cedar Canyon, S.D. 


| [Eprror’s Note: — If you want to take the 


cigarette as a symbol of wickedness, that is 


| your own private affair; but your mention of 
| the 
| education. In our own misguided way we 
| have always thought that education had a 
| great deal more to do with the inside of things 


* young folks” raises a nice question of 


than with their outsides. One school of 
thought teaches that the world is full of evils 
(however you may define them) which are 
part of the nature of things, and that the 
right way to bring up a child is to develop his 
powers of resistance. Another school main- 
tains that you can spare the child by spoiling 
the rod, removing temptations from him by 
censorship and various prohibitions. This 
was Volstead’s method. As for us, we agree 
with Milton, who said: “I cannot praise a 


fugitive and cloistered virtue.”’} 


Is Prohibition Constitutional? 
To the Editor: 

In your January Rostrum Mr. A. F. 
Durant of Chicago asks if the Eighteenth 
Amendment has ever been attacked upon 
the ground that it was not an amendment 
within the constitutional provision for 
amendments. 


presence. | 
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RELIANCE 


A luxury cruise-to the 
top of the world—Ice- 
land and awe inspiring 
glaciers; The North Cape 


tacle of theMidnightSun; 
Norway ’s fjords; Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic 
Capitals. Then, four days 
| stay in the Soviet Union 
—a wonderful opportunity to study first hand 
the world’s greatest social experiment. 
FROM NEW YORK JUNE 28TH 
| Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up 
| including return passage. 
Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 
24 days—by the S.S.Resolute and S.S. Oceana, 


Send for illustrated literature. 


Hamburg-American 


39 Broadway LINE New York 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronte, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, or local tourist agents, 


, E U1 O JP $395 Ee. 


| Passion +4" at eee and France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, all ex- 
penses, $395. “Alot Europe” Your, $99 $995. Ocean 
Passage, motor transportation, hotels, meals, a 
seeing programs provided. Ask for “ “Booklet E- 
) The Travel Guild. tec. 276 180%. Michigan Ave..Chicage. lM. 


ie ay for FREE BOOKLET < 


EUROPE 


EGYPT— PALESTINE 
WINTER—SPRING 
SUMMER 
Send for booklet 


“TEMPLES I0URS 


447 F PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Foremost Student Tours - 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 
1929. Small parties, ist class hotels, 
plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorisTon ST. Boston, MAss. 
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FOR 
ANTWERP 


BOOK NOW 


Antwerp is where the big Interna- 
tional Maritime, Colonial Trans- 
port and Flemish Art Exhibition 
is being held — this year from 
April to October. It is where 
Europe's buyers are meeting and 
combining business with sight- 
seeing among mediaeval art treas- 
ures. And you can make Antwerp 
your center for seeing all the 
European capitals. Full particu- 
lars from Dorland, 205, East 42nd 
Street, New York City, or from 
any travel bureau. 


| sible. Wonderful motor roads... 
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BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND 


... $0 near and dear to London and Paris 


EUROPEAN visit cannot be 

complete without Switzerland 
. +. no more than Buffalo without 
Niagara Falls. 

Switzerland is just around the 
corner from all European centers. . . as 
close to Paris as Boston to New York. 

Luxurious limited trains carry you 
to this land of the mighty Alps. A 
trip which takes practically no time 
++. yet every minute well spent. 
Scenery without equal in all Europe. 

Switzerland itself possesses every 
vacation requisite. Each mountain vale 
a realm of contentment and rest. 
Bracing Alpine climate . . . famous 
mineral springs. Beauty beyond your 
fondest expectation. 

And every section so easily acces- 
.a rail- 
way system without peer. For the 


ANTWERP EXHIBITION convenience of tourists there is a 





BOUND 
VOLUMES 


. You may now have your 


Forum copies for the year con- 
veniently bound in a two-volume 
set, complete with an index by 
title, author, and subject. The 
cost of binding is: $3.00 per 
Volume of six issues in buck- 
ram (any standard color); half- 
leather, $5.00; full leather, $10.00. 


Copies should be sent postpaid to 


Cireulation Department, FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ticket available which entitles the 
holder to unlimited travel at a fixed 
minimum charge. 

Learn more about this “unlimited” 
ticket to vacation delight. Learn more 
about Switzerland before completing 
your European plans. Send for our 

acket No. 210 containing comple- 
mentary travel literature and complete 
transportation detail. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SWITZERLAND 


Be sure to visit 

Lausanne- Ouchy 
Bernese Oberland 
Loetschberg 


Geneva 
Berne 
Jungfraujoch 
Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Lucerne and its Lake District 
St. Gothard and Lugano. 
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Wherever you go in Europe, 
| Switzerland is near at hand. 


The point is proved by | 


“| consulting this map of the 
§ United States upon which 


i 


Furka-Oberalp 


a 
? 


the map of Europe has been | * 


superimposed. The black 
' mass is Switzerland. See 
: how close it would be to al! 


American centers . .. and | 


how much closer it is to {* 


| London, Paris, Rome and | 


; Berlin. Just a few hours 
away. 
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ia the Country of 
Caztles 


Wales, smaller in size than New 
Jersey, boasts of the loftiest peaks 
in England and Wales; of beaches 
rivalling Atlantic City and Deau- 
ville; of streams that set the angler’s 
heart a-throb; and of vales and 
forests which cannot be surpassed 
in the Tyrol or the Pyrenees. Her 
castles are living relics of her an- 
cient glory. Pembroke was the home 
of Strongbow, the Wellington of 
the twelfth century. Carmarthen is 
still peopled by ghosts of the great. 
And Llanelly close by is the gather- 
ing place of the finest bards in 
Wales at the National Eisteddfod, 
a colorful pageantry handed down 
from centuries ago. 

Cardiff well earns her name of the 
modern Carthage. Even England is 
at its finest near the Welsh border. 
Ludlow with its Tudor embellish- 
ments. Chester, the Roman City, 
and the picturesque Wye Valley. 


The New Guide No. 27 will be gladly 
mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Great Western 


Southern 
Niathions 
of Englend: 
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In the case of Feigenspahn vs. U. S. 
(reported in 253 U. S., p. 350) the United 
States Supreme Court disposed of this 
question without argument, saying: “The 


| prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 


transportation, importation, and exporta- 


| tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage 


purposes, as embodied in the 18th Amend- 
ment, is within the power to amend re- 
served by Article 5 of the Constitution.” 
LawrENceE G. WILLIAMs, Attorney 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


What I Believe 

THE Forvum’s series of living philosophies 
continues to reveal the widest possible 
divergence of opinion among readers. Some 
want us to stop the series at once; others 
want it to go on indefinitely. 


To the Editor: 

The series entitled “What I Believe” 
has greatly interested me. It is one of the 
best contributions I have ever known. 
Instead of discussing a lot of straw men, 


to have a group of world minds frankly | 
disclose their attitudes and conclusions is | 


human material of the highest order. I 
thank you heartily. 
Frank Dyer, D.D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


| To the Editor: 


When I receive Tue Forvum, I turn first 
to the series of living philosophies. I do 
not think that there is anything so valua- 
ble and so interesting as the cream of the 
wisdom of smart men. Why not put 
several in each number? 

C. Roy Watson 

Milford, Mich. 


To the Editor: 

All your writers on “ What I Believe” 
give us the same thought: “All beliefs 
have suffered destruction by investiga- 
tion, and nothing has been given to take 
their place.”” Did not God write His law in 
the minds and hearts of His images — 
man, male and female? This law has been 
with us continuously, but we have tried to 
cover it up with creeds and strange doc- 
trines of our inclination. The true law is 
able to make heaven of earth and bring 
peace and good will toward men. 

Lipa Doak Srricki-R 

Eldora, Ia. 


To the Editor: 

I am greatly pleased with Ture Forum, 
and wish to congratulate you especially on 
the articles that have been appearing in 
recent issues written by able men, wherein 
their beliefs concerning God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the nature of the uni- 
verse, and man’s relation to the universe, 
are set forth. I hope that the series may be 
indefinitely extended. Such articles by our 





STOCKHOLM 


HE City Hall of Stockholm 

J —jewel of modern Swedish 
architecture—lifts its graces 

ful bell tower high over the busy 
waters of the harbor. Nearby, the 
Opera restaurant lights its pinke 
shaded lamps ‘against the mystic 
twilight, while mellow strains of 
the orchestra give added zest toa 
delicious meal... Center of North- 
ern Europe’s playground. Lux- 
urious hotels; smart, intriguing 
shops; open air theaters and de- 
lightful concerts. Brilliant flowers 
in spacious parks; blue water 
glittering everywhere. And close 
by gay resorts for perfect week« 
ends: golfing, horseback riding, 
swimming, surfing... Boat excur- 
sions to dreamy Mediaeval Visby; 
fast modern trains to historic 
Dalecarlia, or lovely Vermland. 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.”’Sweden’s loves 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 


Eight days direct from New 
fork by the Swedish Ameri« 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
Throu gh trains from Berlin and 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Iniormation Bureau Dept. F 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SWEDEN 
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Bad-Nauheim 
Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor 
trips. Excellent hotel accom- 
modation. 


For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Avenue New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency 


4 A Tribute & 


to the excellence and appeal of THE FORUM 
MAGAZINE is its inclusion in the very re- 
stricted libraries of the various transconti- 
nental air lines. Wherever people travel for 
epee ond business— you will find THE 


TOURS 


16 Days to 3 Months 


Complete and diversified itineries arranged by 
a organization with over 75 years’ experience 
in successful travel service. Sailings weekly via 
thefamous “Santa” fleet to Colombia, Panama, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Chile. 


THE 
DEPENDABLE 
STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, men and women who are always roaming 
the highways of the world, are great friends of the Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they'll tell you, are dependable. You know 
what to expect of them; they’re the trade-marked, full-measure, 
known quality of hotel merchandise. Their rates are posted in 
their rooms—rates which do not change with the flow of busi- 
ness. And what’s more (travelers will tell you), Statler values 
are away out in front—“values” meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, your own private bath, circulating 
ice water in every room, a morning paper under your door, 
good food in well-planned, well-run restaurants, and cheerful, 
helpful personal service from well-trained employees— those 
things are dependable in a Statler—where your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON CLEVELAND $T. LOUIS 


BUFFALO DETROIT NEW YORK 
(| Hote! Pennsylvania\ 






















Unchanging Factors ... 


which measure the worth of INVESTMENTS 


OCCASIONALLY the stock market tends to confuse investors. 
Basic principles become obscured by over-emphasis of considerations 
comparatively superficial. . 
When selecting a corporate security, three fundamental factors 
always provide a basis of good judgment: 

the business should be one non-dependen t upon booms and 

little affected by depressions; 

it should lend itself to steady, profitable expansion; 

_ its management should be capable. 

This organization for over thirty years has endeavored to incorporate 
these fundamentals in the securities it offers. It especially stresses 
the factor of management . . . a consideration of utmost importance. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


We have listed a number of selected securities which are suggested 
__ for timely investment. Write for list 1810. 














FORUM 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 


Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address Editor *“‘Downtown’’ 


THE FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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ablest thinkers will prove helpful, I be. 
lieve, in this most confused, difficult, and 
critical age in the world’s history. 
J. WasHINGTON Moorg 
Nashville, Tenn. 


To the Editor: 

Millikan’s “Living Philosophy” was 
the best presentation of the ethical by. 
product of modern science which I happen 
to have read. 

AupEN A. Porter 

Bethesda, Md. 


Theodore Dreiser 
To the Editor: 

I sincerely trust that you will not be 
distracted by the noise of the professional 
howlers, who appear to be the principal 
objectors to your very educational and 
thought-inspiring articles, “What I Be- 
lieve.” The article by Theodore Dreiser 
seemed particularly to draw the fire of the 
disciples of superstitition and darkness, as 
might have been expected. Perhaps it 
would be well for those readers who feel 
aggrieved by certain articles to remember 
the words of Wendell Phillips: “Let us 
believe that the whole of truth can never 
do harm to the whole of virtue. Trust it. 
And remember that in order to get the 
whole of truth you must allow every man, 
right or wrong, freely to utter his con- 
science, and protect him in so doing.” 

O. J. Davin 

Tampa, Fla. 


Fridtjof Nansen 
To the Editor: 

The December number of Tue Forum 
was good, and I especially enjoyed 
Nansen’s article. I still believe that there 
is a difference between religion and theol- 
ogy. Religion is simply our idealism in 
every field of thought and endeavor. As 
man has progressed, his gods have be- 
come more moral and intelligent. The 
Jewish God loved roast lamb because the 
Jews had a hankering for roast meat. 

E. H. Barrett 

Muskegon Heights, Mich. 









To the Editor: 

Among the many highly commendable 
projects of THe Forum, the best 1s the 
series — “‘ What I Believe.” Dr. Nansen 
statement was particularly admirable. 

Harry L. Dresh 









Gibson City, Ill. 





To the Editor: 
Having carefully and hopefully fol- 
lowed the “What I Believe” series, 
conclusion appears self-evident that the 
various authors do not believe what they 
claim to believe, and are badly befuddled 
on the question of any belief whatever 
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Their creeds are not essentially different 
from the rabbit-foot religion of our old 
Virginia darkeys. Dr. Nansen is no ex- 
ception, although his contribution to the 
“Make Believe” series gives much food 
for serious thought. Perhaps he meant it 
that way. Let us have more. 
A. S. Lerrcu 
Brooke, Va. 


Dean Inge 
To the Editor: 

I regard Dean Inge’s credo in the 
January issue as the most effective 
broadside I have ever seen hurled against 
existing Christian religious systems. It 
attacks what was supposed to be invul- 
nerable — Christian ethics. Of course the 
article reads Humanistic between the 
lines, and in the next issue I hope we may 
learn from Babbitt what Humanism is. 

J. ArTHUR Eppy 

Denver, Colo. 


To the Editor: 

When you invited Dean Inge to tell us 
what he believes, you apparently shared 
my error. Recognizing the value of much 
that he has written, and greatly admiring 
him, we forgot that he is a leading member 
of the Anglican Church and therefore 
bound to accept its authorized creed and 
the Hellenistic version of the teachings of 
Jesus. As a result he has merely fur- 
nished us with a set of Victorian platitudes 
leading nowhere. I am very disappointed, 
but it is our fault. We should have been 
aware of his restrictions in such a matter. 

What I supposed was in your mind was 
not a desire to learn what various distin- 
guished individuals believed concerning 
all sorts of miscellaneous matters, but to 
ascertain whether there is not some 
alternative to the philosophy of Billy 
Sunday and the late Pierpont Morgan on 
the one hand, and Charles Bradlaugh 
on the other. I gathered that you were 

ing some more adequate suggestion 
regarding the why and wherefore of exis- 
tence. Thus far we have got nowhere in 
this quest. 


R. Estcourt 
Ozford, England. 


To the Editor: 

I am particularly interested in your 
series of living philosophies, and note that 
you have been criticized for publishing the 
beliefs of atheists. If a few articles by 
authors who are trying to arrive at honest 
and workable philosophies of life are 
going to upset religious beliefs, it is high 
time that such beliefs be grounded upon 
More substantial foundations. Certainly 

Inge’s article was anything but 
atheistic, 


: DantEL GREEN 
Clinton, N.Y. 


Thanks. Come Again! 
To the Editor: 

I do so like what is being done with : 
Tue Forum! It’s one of those magazines — 
of which one feels, “‘ Now, that’s what I’d 
make of a magazine if only I were clever 
enough!” , 

MarcGaret WIDDEMER 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to see Tue Forum still keep- 
ing its end up, only I regret that I can’t get 
in on some of the delightful debates you 
are having. I do love a good controversy. 


Mary Austin 
Santa Fé, N. M. 


To the Editor: 
Just now the average mind is upset be- 
cause there appears to be such an enor- 
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mous amount of unfinished business in the 
world and an impossibility of calm and 
quiet until it is cleared away — yet the 
place to take hold is not easily found. No 
better clinic for this mental disturbance is 


_ there than Tue Forum, which presents 


both sides of every worth while question. 
Carrie CHAPMAN Catt 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

Please allow me to express my appre- 
ciation of the sanity displayed by Tue 
Forum in its attitude toward vital mat- 
ters. Every endeavor that encourages 
honest thinking is a public service. THE 
Forum, as a dignified medium of such 
expression, will be increasingly welcomed 
by thinking people everywhere. 

C. M. Brown 

Phenix, Ariz. 





SERVING nf} THE WEST 


WASHINGTON LUMBER 





A\merica looks to the west for wood. The Western 
Empire now holds most of the nation’s timber—and has ample area per- 
manently available to perpetuate our forest resources. 

Two-thirds of western timber stands on the Pacific shore, one-third of 
this in Washington, whence over two and one-half billion board feet 
annually are outside shipments—two-thirds domestic, one-third export. 

More than a third of the domestic portion comes to California for man- 
ufacture and reshipment and for consumption in housing 300 thousand 
new citizens yearly. California manufactures and sends east a half-billion 


BROAD-GAUGED 
BANKING finances 
distant timber leases, 
logging and milling op- 
erations, makes collec- 
tion against bills of 
lading, issues accept- 
ances, discounts for- 
financial sponsor for 
the product from source 
to final destination. 


for construction 


essed and relay 


feet of its own distinctive redwood, still absorbing 
large coastwise receipts of fir, spruce and hemlock— 


work, for fabrication as part of a 


200 million dollar output of wood products, and for 

inclusion in total foreign exports of $343,164,000. 
Through the Golden Gate come daily shiploads of 

this raw building and furnishing material to be proc- 


by rail and water throughout Cali- 


fornia, the East and the Pacific world——from the 
Port of San Francisco. 


Gj; CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
a” BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company + Crocker First Company 
































































































































The Choice 
of Analytical 
Staffs 


The fact that 5%% PRU- 
DENCE-BONDS are bought by 
banks, insurance companies, and 
large individual investors, all of 
whom have access to the most 
competent investment informa- 
tion, means that PRUDENCE- 
BONDS have survived the rigors 
of investment research and 
analysis. 


Created primarily as a security 
for small investors, 544% PRU- 
DENCE-BONDS are today a 
favorite first mortgage security 
of ‘‘people in the know.” 


The more money they have the 
more they are impressed with 
that Prudence Guarantee of over 
$16,000,000! 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


Tx PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 3 
A distinguished board of judges of 


Business Libraries, Inc. has selected 
from among all the books of business, 


“The Business Book of the Month” 


Some of the judges were 


Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley John Moody 
of Harvard of Moody’s Manual 


Henry Bruere Prof. Wm. H. Spencer 
V.P. Bowery Savings Bank Univ. of cago 


COMMON STOCKS AND 
THE AVERAGE MAN 
By J. George Frederick 


The first after-panic book on stocks 
and investment; a lively, vigorous dis- 
cussion and a practical, detailed manual 
for every man with money to invest. 
$4.00 postpaid. At your booksellers, or 


Tue Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. 


Enclosed 
(_] Find $4.00 
[_] Send C. O. D. 
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by DONALD REA HANSON 


Ax EXAMINATION of the long- 
range trend of commodity prices will re- 
veal that the gold supply and the trend of 
gold movements have an important in- 
fluence upon price trends over a period of 
years. The tremendous flow of gold from 
Europe to the United States during the 
war was accompanied by an advance in 
commodity prices and a series of read- 
justments in our economic, social, and 
political life that was little short of 
revolutionary. Immediately after the 
armistice was signed the golden tide 
turned, flowing outward once more. The 
great credit structure erected upon a gold 
base in the United States began to con- 
tract. Commodity prices were deflated, 
and the bitter memory of that deflation is 
still vivid in the minds of business men. 
Then for the better part of the following 
eight years gold once more turned toward 
the United States in a billion dollar 
stream. 

The effect upon prices was precisely 
that which we might have been led to 
anticipate if we had based our judgment 
upon historical precedents. Commodity 
prices revived and a period of apparent 
prosperity ensued. Since the beginning of 
1928 the rise and fall of our total stock of 
gold has shown a less regular trend, rising 
for a few months as one set of circum- 
stances prevailed and then falling when it 
gave way to another. But in the past few 
months the export movement of gold has 
been particularly heavy, and it is advis- 
able for the investor to examine the out- 
look for the future with a view to guaging 
the possible effect upon his individual 
position. 

When the newspapers record the ship- 
ment of so many millions of gold on a 
transatlantic liner, and when the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports its monthly 
summary of gold movements, the natural 
reaction is first to consider the effect upon 
the foreign exchange market, then upon 
the money market, then upon the im- 
mediate outlook for our merchandise 
export trade. Comparatively little thought 
is given to its long-range effect upon 
commodity prices. This is largely because 
a relatively small export movement of 


gold is reflected immediately in the first 
three directions, while only the major 
movements, running into several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and covering at 
least a period of several months, seem to 
have any important influence upon com- 
modity prices, the security markets, and 
general business conditions. 

But since nearly $100,000,000 in gold 
was exported from the United States dur- 
ing the last two months of 1929, or ap- 
proximately one-third of the net amount 
imported in the preceding fifteen months, 
the movement that is now on seems to 
have reached major proportions. Promi- 
nent economists have frankly stated that 
the country faces a shortage of gold, and 
the situation is one to which the investor 
— not the speculator, who trades on short 
swings, but the investor, who is concerned 
with trends covering periods as long as 
several years — should give serious con- 
sideration. 


RECENT GOLD MOVEMENTS 


Ir 1s common knowledge that we 
have about one-half the world’s gold sup- 
ply. It is more to the point to note that 
most of this gold came to the United 
States as a result of conditions absolutely 
beyond the control of American business 
men or financiers. The first great move- 
ment of gold toward this country was 
from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. As these 
significant dates suggest, the influx was 
due to the war. It added $1,040,000,000 to 
our gold stock. Business in Europe was 
disorganized with the outbreak of hostili- 
ties; exports slumped, imports were 
swollen enormously by the necessity of 
purchasing war material in this country, 
and payment had to be made largely in 
securities and gold. 

With the cessation of warfare in 1918 
some of this gold began to be called back 
to Europe, and in that calendar year the 
net outward movement from the United 
States was $219,000,000. But England, 
Germany, France, and other nations im- 
mediately faced a period of inflation, due 
to their inability to balance budgets and & 
tendency in some countries to resort to 



































sure income, year after year” 


M. T. GILMORE, President of the San Diego 


Trust and Savings Bank, tells how he 


“Mrs. J's predicament was 
one which bothers a lot of us” 


with its income without resorting 
to speculation—which for them 
would certainly have been a dan- 
gerous game. 


“All but one child is now through 
school—and Mrs. J’s increased in- 
come, coming in regularly every 
month, is now giving to her hus- 
band and herself a lot of the little 
luxuries they’ve always wanted.” 


Year after year, in every type of com- 
munity, investors will find able and 
trustworthy friends in their bankers. 
Bankers feel a deep responsibility to- 
ward depositors who come to them 
for guidance, and advise investing in 
securities where safety for both princi- 
pal and interest is considered above 
everything else. 

From a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, the investor can 
learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, from bonds that 
have the required degree of safety. 

Inall sections of the country, over goo 
bankers choose from Straus offerings 
for recommendation to their customers 
and for their own investment needs. 
These include real estate, railroad, mu- 
nicipal, publicutility and foreign bonds. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


st 
«¢ diagnosed a family’s financial needs . . . 
. and how they profited by it. 
m- 
nd 
iid 
ur- 
‘p- 
mt § "ARS. J’s predicament was one 
hs, which botherslots of us,” said 
to Mr. Gilmore with a. smile. “Her 
mi- income, she told me, just didn’t go 
hat far enough! 
- “Mrs. J was not a widow. Her 
a husband had a moderate salary. 
oo But with three children ... now 
"eo and then a sickness . . . the dentist 
ave ... the old car getting wheezy... 
| even when you added the small 
independent income Mrs. J herself 
5 possessed, the money didn’t seem 
to keep pace with things. 
we “She came in to talk to me one 
sup- | day some years ago. She said many 
that +f of her friends were making invest- 
ited + | ments which ‘doubled their money’. 
itely | She wanted some such magic solu- 
ness. tion for her problem. 
pated “*But that isn’t the way for you 
was | toinvest, Mrs. J,’ I told her. ‘You 
hese need to have a definite amount 
a coming in—that you can count on. 
a _ you really can’t afford to risk 
stili- er your principal, can you? 
wa I analyzed her situation for her 
ry of | *Md showed her ways in which she 
ntry, could increase her income and yet 
ly in safeguard her principal. 
“Well selected bonds are the best 
= thing for you,’ I told her. 
rthe By oe saw the point—and that 
a ittle family has balanced its outgo 
sland, 
1s IM- 
1, due 
and & 
ort to INCORPORATED 








Bie by 8. W. Straus & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDINGS...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
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“She saw the point—and her 
investments still bring her ina 


M. T. Gitmore, President of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has long 
occupied a place of leadership in the affairs 
of this prosperous California city. For many 
years he has been identified with its civic 
as well as its industrial development. 


Wire 


Send for this booklet . . “tow to Invest 
Money” explains all the 
popular types of invest- 
ment securities, in easy- 
to-understand terms. 
Every serious investor 
should own a copy. Sim- 
ply send the coupon below. 



















S. W. STRAUS & CO, 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of Booklet C-1103. 


I am considering investing $........+... 
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COOPER OHH HEE OS 


How to Figure the investment values 


behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Earnings and Interest 


Since 1925, due to the opportunity for the 
investment of new capital in growing prop- 
erties, the interest upon our funded debt has 
almost doubled. That this investment has 
been wisely made is evidenced by the fact 
that our earnings applicable to interest pay- 
ments were seven times the increased re- 
quirement in 1929 as against six times the 
requirement in 1925.... 


.... further proof of the growth and sta- 
bility of the operating utilities in seventeen 
states which make up the American Water 
Works and Electric Company System. 


AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS Anbd ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


z= == Send for Booklet “A Statement of 
ques Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 6 1930 | 
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paper money to force the balance. During 
the inflation that ensued, with particuly 
severity in Germany and France, people 
who had property exerted every effort ty 
convert it into gold or transfer jt to 
America for safekeeping. Accordingly the 
efflux of gold from America in 1919 was 
soon checked, and in the course of the 
next five years a net amount of $1,559, 
000,000 of gold tlowed into the United 
States. This flow was temporarily checked 
in 1925, about the time that England 
reverted to a gold basis again, and $134, 
000,000 was exported that vear. In 19% 
and 1927 the influx began again, with an 
addition of $104,000,000; in 1928 about 
$393,000,000 was exported on balance; jn 
the first ten months of 1929 another $262, 
500,000 was imported; and in the final 
two months of the year some $92,000,000 
of gold was exported. All in all, between 
the beginning of 1914 and the close of 1999 


| the net addition to the gold reserve in the 
| United States was about $2,048,000,000, 


LAND BOOMS 


Wane THE GOLD movement of 
1920 to 1927 was in progress a frequent 
comment in foreign business circles was 
that sooner or later the United States 
would encounter a general cotmodity 
price inflation as a result of the large addi- 
tion to our gold stock. The reasoning was 
clear enough and it was supported by 
ample precedent in economic history. It 
ran something like this. Every dollar of 
gold reserve carried by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks adds about $13 to the poten- 
tial lending capacity of the member 
banks. A net increase of $100,000,000 in 
gold reserve would add about $1,300- 
000,000 to the potential supply of credit 
Such an enormous expansion of credit 
would doubtless lead to a reckless use of 
borrowing power and commodity prices 
would soar, just as they did in 1919. 

But this time the sequence of gold in 
ports and rising commodity prices failed 
to hold good. Prices did advance moder 
ately from the extremely low oils 
reached in 1921, but business men had 
lesson of 1920 acutely in mind. 
danger in large inventories and swollen 
credits was keenly appreciated. Ac 
ingly business men borrowed sparing! 
A more intelligent control of inventoné 
was developed than ever before. The long 
and short of it was that the strictly but 
ness uses of credit were not inflated ! 
anything like the extent that fore 
observers expected them to be. 

But such a potential supply of 
was certain to find employment in % 
directions, and it did. The first ™ 
festation of a great speculative use 
credit was in land. It centred in 
and before the boom had gone be; 
reason it had sucked hundreds of mili¥® 





Over 350,000 investors 


share in the earnings of this 


Billion Dollar Organization 


A Cities Service Subsidiary — 
Public Service Company 
of Colorado 


The Valmont electric generating plant 
of Public Service Company of Colorado. 


one 


UBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of 

Colorado is the largest gas and electric 
company in the state. It operates modern 
steam and hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions with installed capacity of 124,000 
kilowatts; also numerous sub-stations, and 
2,200 miles of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines. Gas is distributed through 680 
miles of mains. 


The Company serves electricity, natural 
gas and steam heat to Denver; and supplies 
either directly or through subsidiaries, 
electric light and power to Boulder, Grand 
Junction, Leadville, Cheyenne and other 
communities in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. In addition, gas service is fur- 
nished in Cheyenne, Grand Junction and 
Boulder. 


IL, gas, electric and other properties 

combined in the CITIES SERVICE or- 
ganization now represent more than a 
thousand million dollars of assets. 


Earnings of these properties are shared 
by more than 350,000 holders of the Com- 
mon stock of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, 
which controls, through stock ownership, 
this great group of more than 100 subsidi- 
ary corporations. 


Engaged in the production and sale of 
necessities of modern life, CITIES SERVICE 
subsidiaries enjoy constantly growing mar- 
kets for their products and services. In 
the past twelve months, CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY made a new high record of net 
earnings—over $43,000,000. 


CITIES SERVICE Common stock, at the 
current market price, yields over 6% % 
annually in stock and cash. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nineteen 
years of growth—and an assured future of 
still greater growth. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Cities Service Radio Program—every 

Friday, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time — 

N. B. C.—Coast to Coast and Canadian 
Network—33 Stations 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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Five Nassau Street 
New York 
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MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 












Monthly investment list 
Sent upon request 














BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N. Y. ALLENTOWN, PA. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








-| ket began to make demands upon {ij 


Downtown 


of dollars into a speculative debi 
Minor land booms followed in its 
along the seacoasts of Southern Cal, 
nia, New Jersey, and Cape Cod; by; 
Florida the bubble was pricked jn dy 
order, the boom culminating jn jg 
Meanwhile, speculators in the stock y 








huge potential supply of bank crej 

Curiously, the collapse of the land hy 

in Florida did not bring about a com 
sponding smash in Wall Street. A mis 

slump occurred in the spring of 1996, } 

it was soon forgotten and in the courses 
the next three years borrowings of Ne 
York Stock Exchange members aloy 
expanded from $3,000,000 ,000 to $8,50. 
000,000. This was entirely apart from be. 
rowings by individual investors from ther 
own banks and the borrowings of men. 
bers of other stock exchanges and m. 
listed dealers. 


DISTRIBUTION SHIFTING 


Iris cyear now that at the rootd 
the great expansion in speculative credit 
which developed in the period from 19% 
to 1929 was the broadening of the golt 
base upon which the credit system rested, 
It is true that the gold movement reverse! 
itself without deflating prices for a short 
time, from late in 1927 to July 1928, whe 
over $500,000,000 of the precious metal 
was shipped abroad; but at that moment 
the Federal Reserve Board complicateda 
bad situation by lowering its discount 
rate, easing the money situation, buying 
securities, and in general taking steps to 
nullify the effect of gold exports up 
business, justifying its stand on the 
ground that business recession at that 
time should be avoided if possible. 

This easy money policy was followed 
by a heavy demand for credit for specula 
tion. Call money rates, which had m0 
been above 6 per cent for several year 
prior to 1928, began to stiffen. During 
most of 1929, 8 to 10 per cent was a col 
mon charge for speculative borrowing and 
at one time as high as 20 per cent was 
quoted. This proved a magnet for fore 
lenders. Funds were shipped here for i 
vestment in the call money market 
accordingly gold followed these funds, # 
it always follows any large shifting d 
international balances. In the first t 
months of 1929 some $262,000,000 of gold 
came to New York. =. 

But the collapse of the speculative bub 
ble in Wall Street was followed by # 
break in the money market to 4)4 P# 
cent. Foreigners called their money 
and now a gold export movement of ¢ 
siderable size is in progress. France, # 
creditor nation, which has not been ® 
vesting much abroad in recent years dot 
to a heavy tax on the sale of foreigt 
securities in the French market, has be# 
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‘Bringing the SMALL Town 
AND CouNTRYSIDE inlo slep 


with cAmerican Progress — 





HE smaller communities of America have in recent 


years made vast strides in all the things that indicate 
a richer lives. In better schools, in new highways, in the nearly 
i, universal family ownership of the automobile, the most re- 
n ber markable gains have occurred outside the great metropolitan 
i centers. In many cases states with a preponderant rural pop- 
dw ulation are at the head of the procession. 


This is a new thing in our history. Americans have long 
been used to such progress in metropolitan centers and in 
newly opened lands in younger states of the Union, where 





‘oot of 

credit we are still carrying on with modern facilities the work of 
1 19%) : 

a cationic the first settler and covered wagon. But the renaissance of 


small town in American in. the “open spaces” is now as characteristic of the older settled 


dustrial development is fully Atlantic seaboard as of the youngest commonwealths of 


, short discussed in the booklet, lan ilies 

, When “America’s New Frontier,” the Union. 

meta — “ M eo = = This diffusion of wealth and more generous life is directly 
oment tilities Company (20 Nort ‘ ; ‘ 

ated Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ili related to the widespread diffusion of electric power. 

oan nois) will send upon request The universal availability of ample evcr-ready electric 


power, so flexible that it can be instantly applied to any task, 
from cleaning a rug to energizing an entire factory, has 
brought into the small towns and the countryside the most 
productive force of our times. Accustomed as we are to 


measure higher living standards in dollars and cents or in 


“7 visible things—like motor cars, telephones, buildings and 
: year miles of highways—the very cheapness of power tends to 
uring 


conceal its importance as an asset to these towns. Yet the 


com- 
sal revival of the small town is based squarely on the industrial 
a activity which has followed the construction of widespread 















for in- electric power systems over the countryside. 

cet ant ’ v v v 

nds, & 

ting d Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
“al service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
0 


sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


IDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 
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out! And some users of Bush Distribution Service finance 
their New York promotion with funds raised on Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts—spot stocks are liquid assets. 


For further details ow to build old accounts and create new 
ones in Greater New York through the use of Bush Distribution 
Service write for a complimentary copy of “More Profits in 
New York.” If you describe your product and its distribution 
in your request, you will receive in answer, besides the 
booklet, a special Bush Service letter telling how this service 
will aid your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 





tinued right up to 1929, notwithstandi 
that commodity prices reached their pe 
in 1920 and were considerably stabil 
during the period from 1923 to 1999. Amy 
body will agree, perhaps, that this poli 
was sound when inflation was impendil 
The difficulty is in recognizing inf 
when it actually exists; and from thes 
experience of stock market speculators 
1929 it would seem that many conlus 
the old stereotyped inflation of 1866 
1919 with a new era of some sort. 


FISHER SCENTS TROUBLE 


Now severat of the most pr 
nent economists declare that the we 
faces a gold shortage. It is clear that 
credit base which has been erected 
the gold supply of the world is far gr 
to-day than it ever has been before. 


supply of new gold mined — 


i 


e | | - 
Build up the old accounts and . . 
Downtown fing 
of t 
* « : ing 
get better, bigger new business | «ix tae amounts of gold inf 
ments on merchandise balances due heft — tha 
Japan has negotiated a $50,000,000 » anc 
credit as a step in resuming gold is li 
That’s a fine slogan for 1930—but rather general and indefinite ments. Argentina has relieved its coams cia 
. ; , > sion office of the obligation to pay out aut of | 
until you have answers to the very practical questions against paper, protecting its gold ress a. 
And England, whose gold reserves ys ishi 
2 drawn down severely by the speculationg§ — shr 
Where and How Wall Street, is gradually getting somedtif pla 
back. Apparently a process of redistriby.f — evé 
, ; é ing some of the gold sent here betweag cre 
“WHERE?” Certainly where there’s the greatest opportunity 1914 and 1929 is in force. The dimensiogf pre 
for growth, the most unlimited scope for developing old of this movement will have an importa} 
accounts and for getting new ones that will be profitable from ne eee markets in th a 
: ; tga years, -ourse none 
the very start. Isn’t that plainly a description of the New York now how large this movement will be - 
metropolitan market? Aten’t you sure that for your business During the period this golden flood yaq the 
there’s no other market with the promise and the possibilities — toward New York and = a 
5 rk security prices soaring, a curious attit pre 
of New York City: Doesn't it check between 8 and 20% of toward investments was developing. Thg ree 
the sales possibilities of the entire United States? rise in prices of common stocks was lei} — gol 
ing to a general abandonment of all Sec 
“But, New York is difficult,” you say. “How shallI...” old principles of investment. Bonds werf cot 
being forsaken in favor of stocks which,if — pol 
“HOW?” Benefit by the experience of hundreds of concerns oe ee — sid — A ~ 
° ° ° ° e ardent discipies 0 e new eory in 
that are selling New York in big volume, and with nice vestunent management were lal Ea 
profits, products as varied as drug and toilet goods and gro- praise of this policy. an 
ceries for chain stores, outboard motor boats, paper boxes, = _ _ and frequently a “ 
e ° ° s res y oug! € 
radios, card tables, washing machines, mattresses, furnaces, seen See on vee: Ce 
: bonds in 1914 lost money even if his bo isn 
rayon yarn and smoking tobacco. did not depreciate in price. This da 
based on the fact that the purchasing 4° 
Spot stocks in New York of these and many other products _—. rat of bond Se 
are received, stored, handled and delivered by Bush Distribution ee ae ne, © Ole 
; y , paying $50 a year in interest, might bug Tes 
Service—which leaves the sales and promotion personnel free 66 bushels of wheat in 1914, figuring ha 
to sell, and helps their selling by assuring prompt, correct wheat at 75 cents a bushel. But i 
delivery of even the least of hand-to-mouth orders. No chance oe up » pangelness a < 
a ; es ‘ : ‘ ‘ at bond could work 
for distributor's substituting another brand if yours is always buy only from 16 to 40 bushels, as th 
in stock—but he may substitute yours for the other that is price varied. This argument was omg fav 


panded in proportion to the gro 
New Yo rk, N.Y. world’s credit instruments. 


not the United States is to face a $8 
drain on the gold reserve which has 


100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forum 
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“temporarily lodged here remains to be 
seen. Much will depend upon business and 
financial conditions abroad in the course 
of the next three years. But Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher points out that European 
countries are returning to a gold standard, 
that competition for gold is getting keen, 
and he feels that a shortage of gold, which 
is likely to result, may give rise to a finan- 
cial and business depression. The low price 
of gold has discouraged gold mining, he 
shows; our primary gold reserve is dimin- 
ishing and our secondary gold reserve is 
shrinking as gold certificates are being re- 
placed by Federal Reserve notes; and 
eventually this process will shut off further 
credit expansion, squeezing business and 
precipitating hard times. 

This is a gloomy picture, to be sure. It 
may not transpire just as Professor Fisher 
prophesies. In fact, several circumstances 
might be mentioned which may modify 
the loss of gold and postpone the shortage 
indefinitely. First, there is the ever- 
present chance of discovery of a new gold 
reef, or of a reduction in the amount of 
gold consumed in industry and the arts. 
Second, there is the prospect that this 
country will adhere to its traditional 
policy of a tariff for protection of our 
industries. Those nations which still owe 
the United States large sums for war 
debts must settle them largely in goods; 
and a high tariff is making it exceedingly 
difficult for them to ship goods. And then 
there is always the possibility of bimettal- 
ism. But it is enough to know that a real 
danger of a gold shortage is possible, that 
a reduction in our huge stock of gold is at 
present in progress, and that the enor- 
mous credit expansion based on large gold 
reserves in this country at last seems to 
have reached the saturation point. 


BONDS DESIRABLE NOW 


Now THIS PROSPECT is one that 
favors the investor in sound bonds, mort- 
gages, or other fixed interest-bearing 
securities. About the only serious argu- 
ment that has ever been advanced against 
a policy of investing in bonds is that price 
or currency inflation is more damaging to 
creditors than debtors. It seems reason- 
ably certain that the gold supply of the 
United States is not likely to increase 
materially in years to come and it seems 
altogether logical to expect this supply to 
decrease. In this event the bondholder is 
in the position of having nothing to lose 
by maintaining his position, and every- 
thing to gain. His principal and interest 
are not likely to sustain any further im- 
pairment by a reduction in purchasing 
power —or rise in prices, which is the 
same thing. Bondholders at least have 
seen the worst. Rising interest rates might 
temporarily impair the market prices of 
bonds, but .bonds held until maturity 
must be redeemed at par and rising in- 
terest rates really offer the bondholder an 
additional incentive for further invest- 
Ment in bonds at higher yields. 


For More than 
145 Years 


ERVICES of the bank of 

New York & Trust Co. are 
highly specialized in con- 
formity with modern banking 
practice. They derive a special 
distinction, however, from the 
spirit in which they are ten- 


dered. 


No tradition of this institu- 
tion is more firmly rooted 
than that banking to be effec- 
tive must be fitted to the in- 
dividual client’s needs. That 
tradition has been maintained 
unaltered, for more than 145 
years, and surrounds the 
every-day Commercial bank- 
ing transaction no less than 
the more intimate conduct of 
Individual and Corporate 
Trust business. 
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48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Uptown Office 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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Bank of New Pork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
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See TE, We present to our readers 
SSS tg - the following list of booklets 
Rn Rue issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 





Associated Gas and Electric System 
~~ OT cele > Bs ee — 






A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION, 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDs oF 
THE AMERICAN WATER Works 
AND ELsctric Company, Inc., 


The largest dam in the world, part of an extensive Associated hydro-electric Remerines Wares Work 
development, near Columbia, South Carolina, as it will appear when com- Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 


pleted this year. Street, New York City. 


ae Is aS Stock? A new 
° twelve-page et on the Class 
Record of Achievement A Stock ‘describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 


PC ae 78 System, its established territories, | 
diversity of industries served and | 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- | 

See ONES... . 5 os ieee 1,270,000 ciated Ges & Electric Company, | 

; 6 7 mg 
a $99,883,505 atime he aie 
. : WILLs AND ExEcuTorsHIP. A book- 
Increase over previous year....... 10.6% let outlining the steps necessary 
* . to insure protection of an indi- 
Ee re $50,140,602 vidual’ estate, scanther with-s 
. a brief summary of an executor's 

Increase over previous year....... 16.8% | duction cal thee corvien elena 
a trust company. Copy upon 

MS hi ovine ban vse creed $1,000,000,000 request. Bank of New York ana 

; Street, 

Investors added during 1929........... 120,000 See Oe ree Se 

Total Registered Security Holders a aie eee 186,332 CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A book- 

, let describing the attractions of 
*All pr operties 12 months ended November 30, 1929. securities having conversion fea- 


tures which allow the investor to | 

retain the safety of senior securi- 

ties of a company and at the 

™ . same time share in its pres: 
Associated Gas and Electric Company An steniive Ta at converte 
‘ ; George H. Burr & Company, 57 

Write for William Street, New York City. 


A ¢¢P9 
Investment Circular **P INVESTMENT SucGeEstTions. A di- 


° versified list of recommended 
61 Broadway New York City Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 


Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


€ The complete rorum index for Volumes 81 PERSONAL Bupcet Book For 1930. 

and 82 is now available, free of charge to Sixty pages of facts and forms to 

1929 FORUM subscribers. The index is separated into two help you in keeping your per- 
six-months periods for the year, January to sonal accounts. Among the useful 

INDEX June, and July to December, inclusive. features are: ; Monthly budget 
now forms, suggestions for building a 

In other words, you may now have your budget, sample budgets, ad val- 

AVA I i A B | F E FORUM copies for the year conveniently bound orem tax record, insurance rec- 
ord, securities records, note mort- 


gage record, income tax an 
record, automobile record, 1929- 





in a two-volume set, complete with a con- 
fo r venient index by title, author, and subject. 
The cost of binding is: $3.00 per volume of 


six issues in buckram (any standard color); for 
BOUND half-leather, $5.00 per_volume; full leather, a ens one ee 


miscellaneous memoranda. Henry 
$10.00 per volume. L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 

COPIE S Copies should be sent postpaid to: New York City. 
Circulation Department, FORUM, 
S 441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Continued on next page 










































Investment Literature 


Tue CARE OF Your SEcuRITIEs. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


THe STRENGTH OF THE UTILITIES. 
Full of facts about the utility 
industry, its importance, and fun- 
damental character; also sets forth 
the security of public utility bonds 
and tells how to choose them wisely. 
Copy upon request. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., 201 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THe Joun Hancock Home Bupcet. 
A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of any 
investment list. National Union 
Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal 
Agents, Baltimore, Maryland. 













Prorit SHARING Securities. A 
booklet listing the outstanding 
convertible securities which give 
the investor the protection of 
senior securities combined with 
the profit sharing opportunities 
of common stock. Copy upon 
request. G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 


23 Years or Success. A booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Copy upon request. Postal 
Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


















THE Knack oF CorRALLInG Dot- 
LARS. An instructive booklet 
pointing the way to financial in- 
dependence through accumulation 
of guaranteed Prudence Bonds. 
Monthly payment plan with 54% 
interest. on investor’s payments. 
The Prudence Company, Inc., 331 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


















How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fift 
Avenue, New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE 
441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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Actual photograph of New York’s financial district, showing predomi- 
nant position of The Manhattan Company Building 
Starrett Built —Starrett Owned 


The Manhattan Company Building 


Securing an Attractive 6% Investment 


aye wr”, 


ee 


GIANT among giants, The Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
Manhattan Company owner of The Manhattan Com- 
Building towers high above the pany Building, First Mortgage 
downtown New York skyline, Fee and Leasehold 6% Sinking 
one hundred and twenty feet Fund Gold Bonds afford a most 
higher than the Woolworth attractive investment oppor- 
Tower. tunity. The value of the com- 
Strategically located in the pleted property, including fee, 
heart of the Wall Street finan- leaseholds and building, has 
cial district this 70 story build- been independently appraised at 
ing will be one of the outstand- $22,000,000. On the basis of this 
ing commercial structures of valuation, these Bonds will 
the world. It is 925 feet high represent less than a 57% loan. 
and contains 63 stories This wide margin of 
of office Space, seven POR BONDHOLDERS. safety will be ieavtaaal 
additional pent house still further through 
floors and two base- the operation ofa quar- 
ments. Its tenants will terly Sinking Fund, 
include many of Amer- beginning November 
ica’s oldest and most Ist, 1930, sufficient to 
distinguished banking, retire all of these 
‘investment and law Bonds at or before 
firms. maturity. 





Gross annual rentals from leases and contracts for leases already signed 
are more than sufficient to cover estimated annual operating expenses, 
maintenance, insurance and real estate taxes, average annual ground 
rent and maximum annualinterest requirements on these Bonds 


Write for special booklet 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 


2 DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. ; 
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For those who. 
live on a normal 


sensible basis . . . 


The beauty of the Hotel 
Lexington ... the luxury 
of its modern appointments 
. . . the distinguished 
quality of its French cuisine 
...are available at such 
moderate rates that many 
guests who come for a day 
or a week are staying 
permanently. 


Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Minute Men. 


801i ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 





341 rooms with double beds, $4 
1 person. ° ° ° ° 
These.same 341 roomsfortwo- §$ 5 


SONS s '« «©. » 

229 rooms with twin beds $ & 
Either one or two persons . 

231 rooms with twin beds $7 
Either one or two persons . 

Transientor permanentaccommodations 

Club breakfast . . . 75e 


Special luncheon . . $1.00 


Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 





LEXINGTON 


NEW YORK CITY | 


LEXINGTON AVE, at 48th ST. 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU 


Helen M. Bramble, Director 


The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. 
Each month we will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly coéperate without expense to the club. May we suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, i.e. type of program 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


I 
Because of the recent wave of 


| prison outbreaks, the. public eye is — 


temporarily, at least — centered on the 
situation.- Explanation and constructive 
criticism are offered in the following pro- 
grams which: begin, quite logically, with 
Ralph Chaplin’s article, “Prison Blight,” 
in the March Forum. 


A. BREEDING CRIME IN JAILS 

Prison Blight— Ralph Chaplin — 
Forum, March 1930 

Our Jails as Schools of Crime — Liter- 
ary Digest, April 27, 1929 

Jails and Workhouses Breed Crime — 
L. A. Robinson — American City, 
April 1929 

Behind the New York Mutinies — 
G. W. Alger — Survey, September 
1, 1929 

The Jail as a Crime Breeder — Literary 
Digest, March 9, 1929 


3. MUTINY IN THE PRISON 

Prisons at the Breaking Point — 
W. D. Lane — Survey, September 1, 
1929 

The Bloodiest Prison Mutiny — Lit- 
erary Digest, October 19, 1929 

New York State’s Prison Revolts — 
Literary Digest, August 10, 1929 

Revolt in Our Prisons — M. MacKaye 
— Outlook, October 30, 1929 


C. COMBATING CRIME 

Boys, Gangs, and Crime — H. McLel- 
lan — Review of Reviews, March 1929 

Combating Crime — Clarence Darrow 
— Forum, November 1929 

How Shall We Deal with Crime? — 
J. M. Proskauer — Harper’s, Sep- 
tember 1929 

Youthful Killerss—M. MacKaye — 
Outlook, January 2, 1929 

Crime Wave? Try Vol!mer’s Educated 
Cops — Literary Digest, June 29, 
1929 

Trial by Jury —P. Howard — Cen- 
tury, April 1929 


Have tHe United States gone 
publicity mad? Certain recent events 


, would tend to make one think so. Propa- 


ganda and publicity are now basic princi- 
ples in the conducting of all business. The 
Age of Contacts is upon us. To the inter- 
pretation of modern journalistic methods 
which John T. Flynn gives in this issue, 
are added references for other fields — all 
suitable for the making of two rather 
challenging papers. 


A. PUBLICITY 

News by Courtesy — John T. Flynn — 
Forum, March 1930 

“—Tf You Know What I Mean” — 
W. Morton — Outlook, January 16, 
1929 

High Cost of Fame — New Republic, 
June 12, 1929 

Lindbergh and the Press — J. S. Mason 
— Saturday Evening Post, August 8, 
1929 

Publicity Gone’ Mad — Sinclair Lewis 
— Nation, March 6, 1929 

Bear Oil—F. J. Schlink — New Re- 
public, July 31, 1929 

Has the Advertiser Kept Faith? — 
E. E. Calkins — Woman’s Home 
Companion, April 1929 


B. PROPAGANDA 

Are We Victims of Propaganda? — 
E. D. Martin vs. E. Bernays— 
Forum, March 1929 

Selling Power ‘to the Schools — World 
Tomorrow, October 1929 

The Art of Muddlement — Will Irwin 
— Scribner’s, October 1929 

That Squelched Prohibition Pamphlet 
— New Republic, July 24, 1929 

The Power Trust in the Public Schools 
— Nation, September 18, 1929 

How We Get That Way — Collier's, 
October 19, 1929 

Government by Propaganda — F. W. 
Wile — Outlook, December 26, 1928 


Worn tHe past few years, the 
animals of Asia, Australia, and Africa — 
particularly Africa — have had difficulty 
in surviving. So-called explorers practic- 
ing marksmanship from the safe confines 
of a Ford have almost exterminated cer- 
tain species. In this issue of Forum, John 
W. Vandercook, an explorer whose camera 
and pen are more in evidence than his gua, 
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criticizes existing conditions. That others 
agree with him, the references below prove. 
Suggested book reviews are added to the 
general paper. 


A. THIS EXPLORING RACKET 
The African Big Game— John W. 
Vandercook — Forum, March 1930 
May We Kill? — Sir W. Beach Thomas 
— Atlantic Monthly, September 1929 
The African Adventure — Fitzhugh 
Green — Delineator, March 1929 


In Coldest Africa — Carveth Wells — | 


World’s Work, May, July, August 
1929 

My Fifty-four Years With Animal Life 
—Dr. William T. Hornaday — 
Mentor, May 1929 


B. BOOK REVIEWS 


Then I Saw the Congo — Grace Flan- | 


drau — Harcourt, Brace, 1929 — 
$3.50 

Safari — Martin Johnson — Putnam, 
1928 — $5.00, or 

Lion — Martin Johnson — Putnam, 
1929 — $5.00 


iv 
Iw addition to the biographical 
programs suggested last month, the fol- 
lowing general biographies are recom- 
mended. 


Beethoven — Robert Haven Schauffler — 
Doubleday, Doran — $10.00 (2 vols.) 
Myron T. Herrick—T. B. Mott — 

Doubleday, Doran — $5.00 


Ramsay MacDonald, Labor’s Man of | 
Destiny —H. H. Tiltman — Stokes | URREN 
| LITERATURE are uniting in 


— $1.00 
Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman — 
J. Zeitlin and H. E. Woodbridge — 
Farrar and Rinehart — $10.00 (2 vols.) 
Lorenzo the Magnificent — David Loth 
— Brentano — $5.00 


—D. B. Wyndham Lewis — Coward- 
McCann — $5.00 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years — 


Harriet Connor Brown —; Little, Brown | 


— $3.00 


La Fayette — Brand Whitlock — Apple- | 


ton — $10.00 (2 vols.) 
Eminent Asians — Josef Washington Hall 
(Upton Close) — Appleton — $5.00 


Hanna — Thomas Beer — Knopf — $5.00 | 


Bolivar, the Passionate Warrior — T. R. 
Ybarra — Ives-Washburn — $5.00 

Ralph Waldo Emerson — Phillips Russell 
— Brentano — $5.00 

Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian — 
Thomas P. O’Connor — Appleton — 
$10.00 (2 vols.) 

Richelieu — Hillaire Belloc — Lippincott 
— $5.00 

Alice Meynell — Viola Meynell — Scrib- 
ner — $5.00 

Midstream — Helen Keller — Doubleday, 
Doran — $3.00 

Mrs. Eddy — E. F. Dakin — Scribner 
— $5.00 

Up to Now — Alfred E. Smith — Viking 
Press — $5.00 








Dean Gray, 
University of Chicago, say: 


*“\7IGOROUS campaigns are needed to help educate parents 

concerning the merits of different types of magazines and 
to awaken school authorities and teachers to the urgent need 
of providing suitable magazines for use in schools and of 
giving instruction concerning their relative value and use. 
As pointed out by several writers, the development of a 
critical attitude among school pupils concerning newspapers 
and magazines may soon result in a radical improvement in 
the kinds of magazines found in the home. It is equally 
essential in the development of intelligent adult readers 
tomorrow.” 


Parents! Teachers! Superintendents 
Here Is the Way! 


HE reading taste of 
adolescents in our a 
schools is today influenced 7 mean 
by the appeal of trashy, o 
often lurid, magazines. Can 
this condition be best met 
by suppression or by sub- 
stitution? 
The combined opinion spon- 
soring this appeal to you 
advocates SUBSTITU- 
TION! The publishers of a 
number of leading maga- 
zines of literary value, under 
the guidance of CURRENT 


an effort to raise the level 
of reading interest among 
our young people. 

We invite parents and 


| school authorities to con- required supplementary reading work i 
King Spider: Life of Louis XI of France | 


sider the advantages of school. We have a definite plan for this pu 
including contemporary lit- pose. We will gladly send the details of th 
erature — both books and __ plan to any parent, teacher, or superinten¢ 
magazines — as part of the ent on request. 


THIS PLAN IS SPONSORED BY 


Atlantic Monthly World’s Work 
Bookman Harpers 
Scribner’s Golden Book 
Forum Saturday Review of Literature 


American Education Press 
Publishers of CURRENT LITERATURE 


WILL YOU CAST A BALLOT FOR 
BETTER READING HABITS? 


Show this announcement to the Principal or Superintendent of 
schools in your community. We will gladly mail to any parent, 
teacher, or superintendent, full details of the plan for raising 
the standard of leisure reading tastes, through the use of the 
leading magazines. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








| ALL THE NEWS 
OF ALL THE YEAR 


1930 





The Amer ican and European Scrap Books 


“A golden harvest of thought and Be Up-to-date—and Medern! 


® 2? 
achievement. THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CO re 
{pe American Scrap Book for 1930 and its 


companion volume, The European Scrap 
Book, are an encore,—a response to the enthusi- 
astic reception given the Scrap Books for 1929. 
Collected and presented in two handsome vol- 
umes is the best that has been thought and said, 
conceived and executed, during the past year in 
every department of human activity. Represented 
at their best are more than a thousand distin- 
guished men and women, leaders of thought and 
action,—scholars, enginéers, statesmen, scientists, 
authors, world flyers, musicians, sculptors, poets, 
industrialists, explorers. 


T is not humanly possible for the average busy 
I person to read even a hundredth part of the 


best books, periodicals, and journals. And even 


the best is only “best” in spots. These Scrap Books 
perform a unique and signal service in winnowing 
the grain from the chaff, selecting only that which 
is worthwhile, distinguished, and lasting. Nothing 
is included in either The American Scrap Book 
or its companion volume that is not of vital and 
timely interest as well as permanent importance. 
In reading the Scrap Books you have before you 
an instantaneous panorama of the important events 
of the year in every field of activity, both here and 
abroad. You can refresh your mind on half-re- 
membered affairs, you can catch up on important 
books and events that slipped by in the press of 
personal matters. You can be thoroughly up to 
date on every subject! 
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Mans: UNenping-barrte 
AGAINnsT‘GOD-:} + =: 


THE-MARCH-NUMBER 
CONTAINS ——oxcc0~2” 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION 
Elmer Davis 

MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
Harold J. Laski 

HOW SAFE IS FLYING? 
Charles J. V. Murphy 


24 HOURS OF A LAWBREAKER 
L. M. Hussey 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
Alexander Meiklejohn 
EMILY DICKINSON’S LITERARY 
DEBUT 
Mabel Loomis Todd 
DJOMBE RIVER, Part II 
John W. Vandercook 
THE DEATH OF CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 
Nathaniel Peffer 


ANY honest, thoughtful people are wan-- 
dering —lost—in the debatable ground 
where the frontiers of science, religion, and 
morals meet. To all readers blessed with en- 
quiring minds, Elmer Davis’s “God Without 
Religion”’ will come as a revelation of integrity 
of thought combined with lofty spiritual force. 
Mr. Davis’s bold plea to discard the religion that 
deceives us for our own comfort, is not only an 
inspiration to the reader, but a practical instru- 
ment for ordering his own ideas. 


It represents, moreover, the kind of reading 
that HARPERS MAGAZINE gives you each 
month — fearless, unconventional discussions of 
controversial subjects. For the magazine’s sensa- 
tional rise in circulation (which has more than 
doubled in the past few years) is based solely on 
the fact that educated, active-minded people 
have come to depend upon its unfaltering pro- 
gramme of spirited, varied, important reading. 


The coupon below offers you an introduction 
to the most widely talked-of-magazine of today 
at exactly half price. 
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P. RACTICAL idealist, dreamer, and 
scholar, Juttus Kern, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, is one of the most 
important figures in present day American 
economics. Having always been interested 
in Latin-American affairs, in 1919 Dr. 
Klein became commercial attaché at 
Buenos Aires. He has traveled in every 
South and Latin American country and is 
to-day our foremost authority on Latin- 
American trade. When Herbert Hoover 
became Secretary of Commerce, he made 
Dr. Klein Director of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and it is no secret that 
their team-work has been perfect. Since 
taking over this position, Dr. Klein has 
increased the Bureau’s production about 
200 per cent. In 1921 approximately 700 
American business men sought informa- 
tion from it every working day. Now 
over 10,000 inquiries each day are being 
answered. 


Wilasor Tuomas Coutson, whose 
story of Mata Hari reaches the third 
installment in this issue, is a British 
officer who did battalion intelligence 
work during the war, chiefly in connection 
with counter-espionage. After having 
lived in Canada, England, France, and 
Germany, Major Coulson is now in the 
United States — New Jersey, to be exact 
—and is very much occupied with the 
writing of a novel. 


Iw sprre or his absorption in the 
amazing phenomena of American busi- 
ness, Joun T. Fiynn has 
managed so far to avoid 
becoming one of its priests. 
He retains the ability to 
observe impartially, and can 
therefore interpret the vaga- 
ries of business in a much 
more detached fashion than 
the average economic special- 
ist. Mr. Flynn’s views are 
those of the news reporter. 
Since the New York Globe 
disappeared — Mr. Flynn was managing 
editor — a newspaper syndicate has been 
distributing his articles on business to 
papers throughout the country. 


A paventer of early American 
settlers, Eptrn H. MacFappen has al- 
ways lived in New York and New Eng- 
land. She was educated in private schools, 
and when her father died she organized 
the Misses Hamilton’s School in Brooklyn. 
She has always been interested in some 
organized study. “‘Philosophy, account- 
ing, economics, and law,” she writes, 
“have absorbed my time, together with 
the cook book. Even when I had four 





Hucu WALPOLE 


children of my own in the nursery, I kept 
music and some studying as part of the 
program.” Keenly interested in economic 
questions, Mrs. MacFadden has made an 
extensive study of contemporary con- 
ditions. Her book The Next Question is the 
first survey of state tax exemptions ever 
published. 


Iv « recent letter Huon Wat- 
POLE, well-known English novelist, says, 
“During the past year my interests, 
mainly, have been three. First, helping to 
start the Book Society, our English 
equivalent — small size — of 
your Book-of-the-Month 
Club, in which I am chairman 
of the selection committee. 
Second, finishing an ex- 
tremely long 13th century 
novel — Rogue Herries — 
which I fondly think is my oe 
best so far. And, third,adding § 
two rooms to my cottage in 
the north of Cumberland, 
where there are four dogs and 
no railways. Now I am in New York, en- 
joying myself hugely.” 


Arrer navinc been graduated 
from Harvard in 1926, Epwarp Camp- 
BELL ASWELL joined the editorial staff of 
Tue Forum, and is at present Assistant 
Editor. Aside from his editorial duties, 
Mr. Aswell is keenly interested in pursu- 
ing the study of humanism, which he 
began under Irving Babbitt at Harvard. 

F. pe Mievux is a well- 
known author who has a 
considerable background of 
official experience both in 
Rome and in Washington. 
He has written two com- 
prehensive books on the sub- 
ject of international relations 
and America’s foreign policy, 
and several years ago was 


Times. 

The last time Atrrep DasniIe.t ap- 
peared in Forum pages was in a discussion 
of football. Since leaving Princeton in 
1923, Mr. Dashiell has been on the edito- 
rial staff of Scribner’s, and has recently 
added to his editorial duties the directing 
of a course in Publications at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 


Ir 1s onty within the last year 
and a half that Frances Frissiz O’Don- 
NELL has had time to get her material 
into shape for publication — but she has 
always written. A former instructor in 
educational psychology, and now the 
mother of several children, Mrs. O’Don- 
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nell has snatched every possible minute 
for writing. “Many a night,” she says, 
“when I have had to sit up to watch a 
sick child, I have written almost madly 
during the intervals the child did not 
need my attention.” The results show 
that her efforts have been worth while. 


Tue rst of Raps CHAPLIN’s 
portrayals of convict life appeared in the 
December, 1929, Forum. These pictures 
of prison conditions are entirely authentic 
since, as a political prisoner, Mr. Chaplin 
has served one year in Cook County 
Jail and four years in Leavenworth 
Prison. Because of his editorials against 
war and in favor of international soli- 
darity, in 1918 Mr. Chaplin was sentenced 
by Judge Landis to twenty years in 
prison. In 1924, however, prisoner 13104 
was pardoned. He is now living in Illinois 
and working as a commercial artist. 


Epwarv M. East 
began his scientific training 
back in 1897 and took his 
first degree at the University 
of Illinois. After some early 
studies of problems of soil 
chemistry, Professor East de- 
voted his attention to the 
investigation of the laws of 
heredity in plants and ani- 
mals. He formulated, and his 
experiments helped to establish, what is 
known to biologists as the ‘multiple 
factor theory’’—a conception which 
brings all heredity under one consistent 
principle. At present Dr. East is a pro- 
fessor of Genetics at Harvard. 


Ox rue occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, last October, Joun Dewey 
was acclaimed “America’s foremost 
teacher and philosopher.” Dr. Dewey, 
who occupies the chair of philosophy at 
Columbia, succeeded the late William 
Jamesas the leader of the pragmatic move- 
ment in philosophy. He is an ardent 
supporter of the American Committee for 
the Outlawry of War. 


°° Qe or THE greatest charms of 
Central Africa is the sparsity of type- 
writers,” says Joun W. VANDERCOOK, €X- 
plorer, lecturer, and author of Black 
Majesty, the Literary Guild’s book choice 
for March, 1928. Besides writing a new 
novel, Mr. Vandercook expects to go this 
year to Borneo and Indo-China — “I 
don’t know why, but perhaps it’s because 
the serenity and safety of jungles provide 
a pleasant change from Manhattan.” 


Avrer spenpinc last year at Ox- 
ford, Rosert P. Tristram CorFIN fe 
turned to America in the fall to take up 
his duties as head of the Department of 
English at Wells College. His two most 
recent books are An Attic Room, a charm- 
ing group of essays which Mr. Coffin him- 
self has illustrated, and Golden Falcon, 
a collection of poems. 
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The Magazine of Controversy. Its method is to give a fair and friendly hearing to both sides, all sides, of important 
questions of the day. Its practice is, in an age of shifting authority, of relativity and specialization, 
to apply common sense both to threadbare tradition and to glittering novelty. Its 
object is, by stimulating independent thinking, to promote sound 


individualism in a democracy. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 
EDWARD CAMPBELL ASWELL, Assistant Editor 


Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Ae you, a white American, in 
your daily behavior influenced by your 
negro fellow-American? Are you likewise 
inadvertently subject to the influence of 
the half-forgotten red-skin on the sites of 
whose wigwams we are building our sky- 
scrapers? The leading article in this issue 
presents an interesting answer to these 
questions. 


Some montus ago a South-African, 
a white man, came to my office to discuss 
the race question. Many South-Africans 
are traveling in this country on that 
mission, for their problem is even more 
difficult than ours. I invited to meet him 
a gifted negro poet, James Weldon John- 
son. The conversation turned to jazz, and 
Mr. Johnson maintained that the negro 
has contributed more than is obvious on 
the surface to American musical composi- 
tion. 


Apter tuat meeting I wrote to 
Zurich and put the question of negro in- 
fluence on our zesthetic life up to the Swiss 
psychologist, Professor Carl G. Jung. 
His answer in this Forum expresses the 
belief that the negro is influencing not 
only the white man’s art but his be- 
havior. The force of the negro contribu- 
tion is not biologic but by association. 
The negro contributes his artistic sensi- 
tiveness, his restlessness, his gaiety. 


The RepMaN, too, Professor Jung 
believes, is possessing our national soul. 
Witness our secret societies, our terraced 
architecture. “Without conscious imita- 
tion America instinctively molds herself 
to the spectral outlines of the Redman’s 
mind and temperament.” 


Cunarte, I think, in the long run 
may exercise a greater power in shaping 
national traits than heredity. The clima- 
tologists claim that the violent. changes of 
temperature on our Atlantic seaboard, 
while they bring us temporary discomfort, 
cold, and vexation, develop resourceful- 
hess, variety, energy, cheerfulness. The 
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THESE RUSSIANS 
William C. White 


The first of several articles telling how life is actually being lived 
among the Bolsheviks, by an American student who has spent 
three years in Communist Russia. We have had information 
a-plenty about the new political and economic system of the 
USSR, but until now no one has told us how the Russian Revolu- 
tion has affected various classes of human beings very much like 
ourselves in their everyday adventures of living. Mr. White’s 
first article is about the Moscow housewife and her daily battles 
with breadlines, crowded living conditions, and the new system of 
marriage and divorce. 


SHOULD PREACHERS PLAY POLITICS? 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., vs. Heywood Broun 


A hot debate in which the Methodist Bishop of Virginia defends 
his belief that the modern minister is the prophet of a new social 
order, while Columnist Broun issues a spirited and witty chal- 
lenge to American freedmen to overthrow the new theocracy. 


THE CRITICAL CIRCUS 
George Jean Nathan 


A running commentary upon the inanities, dogmas, and pomposi- 
ties of the great and near-great. An exhibit of super-Americana. 


WHY BE GOOD? 
James Truslow Adams 


At a time when the old moral codes seem to be breaking down, the 
greatest problem of our generation is to discover new sanctions for 
good behavior. To this all-important task Mr. Adams addresses 
himself in this article —the ninth in Tue Forvum’s series of 
living philosophies. And he finds plenty of sound reasons for being 
good without leaning upon scripture. Says he: “There has been a 
Something in the universe which has developed a moral sense out 


of emotion in the same way that it has developed stars out of 
nebulz.” 


POLYGAMOUS WOMEN 
V. F. Calverton 


“*Love is of man’s life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s whole existence.” 
Mr. Calverton gives a new interpretation of this old saying by 
presenting a startling array of scientific evidence to prove that 
women are polygamous by nature. 


THE HUMAN CRUCIBLE 
Bernard Jaffe 


The Francis Bacon Award for the Humanizing of Knowledge was 
won by a Brooklyn schoolmaster. This is the first installment of 
the $7,500 prize book. The late Edwin E. Slosson read Mr. 
Chaffe’s manuscript just before his death and pronounced it 
“‘ quite as good a piece of work as Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters.” 
It is a biography of the world’s greatest chemists, from the early 
alchemists down to Langmuir and the Curies — a romance built 
upon the thesis that the patient heroism of the laboratory tran- 
scends the more spectacular heroism of the battle field. 


LET’S WORK IN THE COUNTRY 


The city dweller, almost suffocated by mobs and machinery, 
turns envious eyes on the country and wishes he could live and 
work far from the madding crowd. And now the brilliant 
prophet of our economic scene lends him hope by forecasting the 
break-up of cities. With the development of high-tension lines to 
carry electrical power over long distances, he sees factories 
deserting Megalopolis for Main Street, with the workers following 
to their vine-covered cottages. 





FOREWORD 


Continued 


tropical dweller in our midst is susceptible 
and exhibits in an exaggerated degree the 
effects of the peculiar stimuli of our qj. 
mate. We wake from disturbed dreams to 
hear the black man’s whistle in the morn. 
ing. He seemingly has to keep smiling and 
to begin the day’s work with a laugh. One 
of our negro poets once wrote a couplet 
somewhat like this: “Though I wake all 
the night and weep in the dark, I shall 
rise in the morning to sing with the lark!” 


Aone the suicides you have 
known or read about, did you ever hear of 
a negro who committed suicide? A negro 
porter, when asked, “Why don’t negroes 
commit suicide?” gave the following ex- 
planation: “Well, you see, it’s this way, 
When a white man gits worried he thinks 
and thinks, and then he thinks some more, 
and then things look black, and he goes 
and he shoots himself. But the colored 
man he sits down, and he thinks and 
thinks, and then he just thinks some 
more, and then he falls sound asleep.” 


"The Forum this month probes into 
a lot of other ideas which, I believe, every 
serious-minded household is discussing, 
In his countribution to our Credo series, 
Sir Arthur Keith, the British anatomist, 
asks bravely some of those questions the 
young people of to-day are asking about 
the meaning of life, and answers them 
bravely too. Although as candid as 
Theodore Dreiser, Sir Arthur is able to 
offer comfort where our American novel- 
ist found none. 


Who ane the people who, with 
you, are reading THe Forum? Among 
Forum readers is an engineer who some- 
times amuses himself on week-ends mak- 
ing tests to see who is reading THE 
Forvm. As a class he finds busy executives 
among our most zealous subscribers. 
When he makes up batting averages he 
finds that the majority of Forum readers 
group under the heading of “creative” 
minds 


To ve perfectly honest, THE 
Forum is edited for one person — not the 
Editor, nor the celebrated “man in the 
street,” nor the highbrow among his 
books, but for the potential builder of 
ideas, the man who enjoys straight think- 
ing and generous give-and-take in argu- 
ment, who is courageous enough to face 
issues and sufficiently broadminded to 
admit facts. We believe that there should 
be a medium for the free expression of 
important ideas in order to develop a na- 
tional intelligence on contemporary prob- 
lems. We are striving to make 
Forum for you and for all virile minded 
people who, though they may be icone 
clasts, at the same time confidently be- 
lieve in progress. 

Henry Gopparp Leach 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the centuries 


HE Libraries of the old world and the 

new are crammed with volumes, shelf 
on shelf, which a thousand men in a thou- 
sand lifetimes could never find time to 
read. And millions more volumes have 
passed forever into oblivion, not even to 
find shelter in the archives of public 
libraries. 


Yet these books have come thundering 
down through the centuries, influencing, 
teaching and delighting mankind with 
their indomitable power. They are as new 
and invigorating as when their immortal 
authors instilled in them the breath of 
eternal life. 


Emerson once said: “Would that some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of 
time among the false books, and alighting 
upon the few true ones which made him 
happy and wise, would name those which 
have been bridges or ships to carry him 
over the dark morasses and barren oceans, 
into sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples.” 

It was one of the monumental achieve- 
ments of America’s greatest educator, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, to bring together 
the truly great books, to sift the pure gold 
from the mass of writings the ages have 

roduced. For forty years President of 
eo University, Dr. Eliot realized 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, forty 
years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor of the famous 
Harvard Classics. 
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This FREE booklet 


The certificate is for 
your convenience. Be- 
fore you spend another 
penny for books, get a 
copy of “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day’ — the fa- 
mous booklet that tells 
how to turn wasted min- 
utes into growth and in- 
creased power. It’s ready 
and waiting for you. 
Sending for it does not 
obligate you in any way. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Dist. Corp. 


the need of a library offering everyone the 
culture which a university strives to give. 

The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Elas- 
sics) is the magnificent result of his in- 
spiration and knowledge. These books are 
the criterion of all literary selection. 
Through them people have found that the 
classics are not dull — but intensely stir- 
ring: not beautiful antiques but lively, 
stimulating modern thought with vital 
application to everyday life. 

In this wonderful library are the writ- 
ings of 302 immortal authors. 

The busy man and woman of today need 
not stumble through hopeless masses of 
reading matter, for in the Harvard Clas- 
sics are the books that live forever, the 
books that have as proud possessors more 
than a quarter of a million intelligent, 
ambitious families. 

These books stand for stimulation of 
thought, and above all, endless enjoy- 
ment. They are the books which have won 
for themselves the well deserved tribute, 
**A liberal education in fifteen minutes a 
day.” 

P. F. Collier and Son Company has 
published good books since 1875. By the 
famous Collier plan, you can pay for these 
books while you are reading and enjoying 


No. 8080-HCA 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By Mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and contains Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading. Also, please advise 
how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 
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OPINIONS 
about BOOKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus. — KEATS 


Reviews by 


GRANVILLE HICKS 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Primer to Religion 


TREATISE ON THE Gobs, oa. (Sa. 
Mencken; Knopf, $2.50. 
Reviewed by GranviL_e Hicks. 


by 


VE. Mencken has written what I 
regard as the best popular account we have 
of the origin and nature of religion. He has 
written, of course, as a skeptic, but as a 
tolerant and not utterly unsympathetic 
skeptic. That his account is reasonably 
authoritative, his discriminating and 
shrewdly critical bibliography is excellent 
evidence. He has read widely and intelli- 
gently, and his clearly defined attitude 
toward religion has enabled him to or- 
ganize coherently the facts he has 
amassed. 

The merits of Treatise on the Gods ap- 
pear most clearly when one compares it 
with the works of bellicose atheists and 
self-styled freethinkers. Mencken, for 
example, makes no use of those scriptural 
inconsistencies with which ten generations 
of skeptics have sought to pulverize the 
rock of ages; instead, he gives a brief 
summary of scholarly theories of the ori- 
gins of the Hexateuch. In the same way, 
he states the more conservative opinions 
as to the dates of the gospels, dwells but 
lightly on the absurdities of the early 
theological controversies, and refers only 
casually to the evils which organized 
religion has wrought. In short, he is 
aware that there is no need to exaggerate 
the case against religion. He escapes the 
traditional puerilities because his argu- 
ment rests on solid ground: he believes, not 
that religion has been proved untrue, but 
that it has been shown to be unnecessary. 

Mencken has, I believe, done his best 
piece of work since The American 
Language, and it indicates how grossly — 
to employ the old but apt jest — the 
rumors of his demise have been exagger- 
ated. Compare the urbane, orderly, and 
discriminating progress of Treatise on the 
Gods with the ill-tempered, inconsequen- 
tial, .and illogical development of Notes on 
Democracy, and you have some measure of 


the difference between Mencken’s best 
and his second-best. His vocabulary is as 
glittering as ever; more glittering, in fact, 
for he has omitted many of those words 
and phrases which his own constant use 
has dulled. His exposition is straight- 
forward, and his argument consists of 
something more than adjectives. 
Excellent as the book is, however, one 
is forced to ask for whom Mencken has 
written it. And the answer is, inevitably, 
for those sections of the booboisie for 
whom he edits the Mercury. Mencken is 
better read in the field of religion than the 
average intelligent man, but the average 
intelligent man usually knows the essen- 


H. L. Mencken 


tial facts, and he has either reached 
Mencken’s conclusions long since or, 
after careful examination, has rejected 
them on grounds which he regards as 
adequate. If he is interested in religion at 
all, it is because he would like to find in the 
experiences of the more reflective men of 
religion human values which can have 
meaning for him. In such a quest Treatise 
on the Gods renders no aid. Mencken 
writes soundly and accurately on the 
religion of the masses; but he has nothing 
to say about the religion of an Augustine, 
a Francis, or an Aquinas, and that is the 
kind of religion that might, if it were 
properly interpreted, interest us. 
Mencken’s nostalgia for the eighteenth 
century is significant; he is not, funda- 


IRWIN EDMAN 
T. 8S. MATTHEWS 


mentally, of our time. He represents the 
eighteenth century virtues: skepticism, 
aristocracy, the code of a gentleman. His 
efforts to promote the cultivation of these 
virtues are praiseworthy; but some of us 
have already thought about them and 
decided — without finding it necessary 
to turn to the Church — that they are 
not enough. We are trying to find out 
what is enough, and, though Mencken can 
give us an hour or two of diversion, he 
cannot aid us materially in our search. 


Troubled Love 


THe Woman or Anpros, by Thornton 
Wilder; Boni, $2.50. 
Reviewed by JoHn CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘T'norntron Wixper is one of a 
group of really interesting younger genera- 
tion American writers that includes the 
variegated talents of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Glenway Wescott, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Ernest Hemingway, a group 
whose bond is a common self-respect a8 
artists. Wilder seems the least important 
of the number, not because his standards 
are lower, but because he has less creative 
vigor than the rest. Of his style only 4 
word need be said: the popularity of The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey has acquainted 
thousands with his ability to perfect a 
sentence, a paragraph. His delicate per- 
fection has, however, a drawback: one 
gets the impression that the pressure of 
life is low enough in his work to permit of 
concentration on the means of literature 
at the expense of the ends. Wilder has 
called style a “faintly contemptible 
vessel”’ that is useful in carrying a “nota- 
tion of the heart’; but one knows that he 
doesn’t believe it is contemptible. For he 
is first of all a stylist. 

His “notation,” moreover, is that of 
one who has pondered much on the ways 
of the heart, and experienced few of these 
ways. His people are all frustrated, not 2 
the way Captain Ahab is frustrated— 
after a tremendous battle — but frus 
trated without putting on much pressure 
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MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 


A Notable History 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE By Charles Guignebert 


This story of the French people is comparable in its field to The 
Rise of American Civilization, which it resembles in scope and 
method. The author attempts to interpret the spirit of France for 
an American audience. Professor Guignebert has long held a chair 
at the Sorbonne and this book represents a lifetime of research 
in French civilization. 2 vols. $15.00 


New Biography 
MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 
ROOS EVELT By Owen Wister 


For forty years Roosevelt and Owen Wister were friends. This 
story of their relationship from Harvard days to Roosevelt's 
death is an intimate portrait which contains much new material 
never before published, including many letters. The book is both 
biographical aud historical, and it develops against a background 
of national events through which familiar figures at Washington 
move. Illustrated $5.00 


JOHNSON OF 
THE MOHAWKS 


By Arthur Pound and 
Richard E. Day 


One of the most interesting char- 
acters in all of American history 


THE WANDERER 
By John Masefield 


John Masefield has returned to his 
first love, the sea, in this biography 
of a great old sailing ship, told in 
prose and verse. $2.50 


THE LACQUER LADY 
A New Novel 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 


“What a novel should be, first, last 
and always—a good story.” Second 
Printing. $2.50 


THESE RECENT YEARS 


A History of America Since 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 
-Mohawk war chief, American 


dier, British b : 1 This is the story of our own era, seen through the 
buildes TER SETOMst, om $5.00 eyes of a competent historian and written with 

, F detachment and balance. America goes on a pa- 
rade which you will view with interest and 
amusement. $5.00 


NUMBER 


THE LAST 
FRONTIER 
By Zack T. Sutley 
from the exciting life of an 


frontiersman, who knew his 
wild West. $4.00 


VON HINDENBURG 
By Rudolph Weterstetten 


A full biography of the “Iron Man” 
of 'y, written by one who 
has known him from — 

$ ° 0 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
EyJoseph H. Appel 


Every business man will find much 

to interest him in this business 

biography of a great merchant. 
Second Printing $5.00 


The Language of Science 


By Tobias Danizig 


This is a truly fascinating story of the number 
concept from the simple counting of a savage to 
the involved mathematics of an Einstein. $3.50 


BLACK GENESIS 


By Samuel G. Stoney 
and Gertrude M. Shelby 


How humans and animals got this way, or crea- 
tion as the Gullah Negro sees it, set down faith- 
fully and, hence, hilariously. Illustrated $5.00 


The CAR of CROESUS 
A New Novel 
By Ernest Poole 


Astory of happy days and hilarious 


nights in Manhattan. $2.00 


THE LABOR 
INJUNCTION 


By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 


No question of social policy is more 
acute in America today than the 
labor injunction. Every phase of it 
is covered in this authoritative 
work, 5.00 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH 
AND AFTER 


Professor Fisher presents here an economist’s view of the Wall 
Street debacle, with conclusions that are of immediate interest 
to bankers, merchants, investors and business men of all bie 
Illustrated with many charts. $2.50 


By Irving Fisher 


AT HULL HOUSE By Jane Addams 


The story of the famous Chicago Social settlement is now brought 
to the present by Miss Addams, whose story of the first twenty 

years of her work has already become a classic in its field. 
Illustrated $4.00 


Letters of the 


EMPRESS FREDERICK 
Edited by Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


JUNGLE PORTRAITS 
By Delia J. Akeley 


Exciting chapters from the African jungle, 
where Mrs, Akeley has been on many ex- 
Peditions, Unusual Illustrations $3.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 

s c Gandhi’s ideas and program are presented 

A new edition, greatly reduced in price, of oo Waster readers i the first aon in this 


the letters of the ex-Kaiser’s mother. $4.00 hook, largely through his own writings. 
Prices Subject To Change. $3.00 
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HUGH 


WALPOLE 


has writtens an— 

epic of Eighteenth 

Century England... 
his GREATEST 


HERRIES 


Dreamer, romanticist, rebel 
against facts...rake, adulterer, 
vagabond — Francis Herries 
reeled and caroused through 
the world that was, bitter 
with desire for the world 
that might be. In this massive 
novel, 700 pages long, Hugh 
Walpole has created his most 
vital, full-blooded, complete- 
ly rounded portrait of a man, 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
$2.50 
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to break through their battlements. The 
lack of wildness in the relationships of his 
people leads to the perfection of form, a 
perfection that comes the more easily (is 
it invidious to say it?) because he turns 
his back on the sprawling modern world 
for one that is classic, one from which 
Time has winnowed the inessentials. 

In spite of taking refuge in the past, 
however, Wilder does take hold on the 
emotions. In The Woman of Andros, 
which is based, in part, on a comedy of 
Terence, we have a universal theme 
reduced to its essentials, the theme of 
young love straining against restrictions 
imposed by conventions of home and 
tradition. We have a counter-theme, that 
of Chrysis, a member of the Greek 
hetairae, whose life has been led beyond 
the confines of stability, and who now 
yearns for what she has missed. It is the 
sister of Chrysis, an innocent child, who 
causes the complications. Loving Pam- 
philus, the son of Simo, she comes into 
conflict with the love of Chrysis for the 
same boy, and into conflict with the 
Greek’s idea of marriage for the sake of 
family. 

The trouble on the Aegean island of 
Brynos is perfectly eternal in all its con- 
notations. We accept the story grate- 
fully. But a gesture that goes with it, a 
gesture toward Palestine and the prepara- 
tion of its “precious burden,” which is 
used to frame the narrative, cannot be 
accepted. If Wilder means that Pam- 
philus, who had “a little of the priest” in 
him, was a forerunner of Christ, he has 
not made himself clear. For if the spirit of 
Christian love came into the world with 
Pamphilus, Simo, and Chrysis (all of them 
forgiving and suffering souls), we must 
take it on trust: Wilder has established no 
point of reference in back of the time of the 
action of The Woman of Andros to balance 
the point of reference of the Nativity. 
Kenneth Burke has objected that a 
“superficial coquetting with the mystic” 
marred The Bridge. That was hardly true 
(after all, Fate arranges accidents strange 
enough to evoke any amount of cosmic 
speculation), but it is an objection that 
should be urged against The Woman of 
Andros. As it stands, Wilder’s gesture 
toward Christianity seems too dependent 
on hindsight. It is not organically a part 
of his story. 


Mental Ills 


Tue Human Minn, by Karl A. Men- 
ninger; Knopf, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Inwry Epman. 


Ir was a happy idea of Dr. 
Menninger to do for the ills — and cures 
—of the mind, what Dr. Logan Clen- 
denning- did last year for the ills and 


CARL AND 
ANNA 


Leonhard Frank's 


daringly frank story of love. “A 
literary gem — I have not in a long 
time read anything so perfect.” — 
Larry Barretto. 5 ee 
tifully boxed. 


PHANTOM 
WALLS 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s 


complete answer to the query — 
do the dead live? — and what he 
considers indubitable proof of 
survival. $2.50 


ESCAPE 


Francesco Nitti's 


story of getting away from a 
Fascist island prison. “As a narra- 
tive of almost incredible adven- 
ture the book could not be better 

. as powerful as it is truthful.” 
— Nation. Illus. $2.50 


FLYING 
GYPSIES 


Violette (Selfridge) 
de Sibour’s 


account of dangerous, exhilarating 
circling of the globe in a moth 
plane. Illus. $2.50 


JULY °14 


Emil Ludwig 


The bi n of war books. 
™ Illus. $3.50 
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THE MAGIC ISLAND 
William B. Seabrook 
Illustrated, $3.50 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 
Virginia Woolf 
$2.00 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
Lytton Strachey 
Illustrated, $3.7: 


THE AGE 
FOR LOVE 


Ernest Pascal 


THE MARRIAGE BED 


JEAN HURD worked for fun and married for 


MIDDLETOWN 
R. S. and H. M. Lynd 
$5.00 


WM. oo As a successful young literary 
agent; as an intelligent wife trying to stay 
in love with a dull husband; as a normal 
young mother; as a woman at last finding 


the fulfillment of her ideal of love . . . her 
story touches with dramatic intensity all 
the conflicting problems of a modern woman. 


Sienuetuenaones 


NONE SO 
PRETTY 


Margaret Irwin 


a _ ont ee 


By the author of “Fire Down Below,” 
this new novel is the winner of the his- 
torical novel prize contest, judges of which 
were E. M. Forster, Professor George 
Gordon of Oxford, and R. H. Mottram. 
It is the love-story of Nan, a charming 
17th-Century girl, who found that all her 
problems were not solved by marriage nor 
all her dreams fulfilled by romance. $2.50 


BLUE RHINE— BLACK 
FOREST by Louis Untermeyer 


This is a travel book. And Mr. Unter- 
meyer, poet and anthologist, is probably 
one of the best travelers alive. The .im- 
agination of a poet, the learning of a 
scholar and the wit of a man of the world, 
— plus directions both definite and prac- 
tical, — give the fabled allurements of the 
Rhineland a most insistent and modern 
reality. Probable price, $2.50 


$2.50 


A NEW ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


Edited by Kirby Page 


Featuring the discussion by spe- 
cialists, pro and con, of the four 
great movements of our time, — 
Capitalism, Fascism, Communism, 
and Socialism, — out of which the 
new economic order must emerge. 


Probable price, $3.00 


SEVERN WOODS 
Edith Rickert 


A novel by the distinguished co- 
author of “Contemporary American 
Literature” and “Contemporary 
British Literature.” $2.50 


THE HOAX 
Italo Svevo 


“Svevo’s writing is crystal-clear 
and gem-like,” says William Soskin 
in the N. Y. Post, “as it stands re- 
vealed in his first work published 
in America, ‘The Hoax,’ the most 
charming bit of prose composition it 
has been my pleasure to read in 
months.” Italo Svevo, great modern 
Italian writer and friend of James 
Joyce, died in 1928. $2.00 
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CWOTD CWP OOWT D 
The Mystery Gun Explained! 


THE 
PARIS GUN 


By H. W. Miller 


The only authentic story of the bom- 
bardment of Paris in 1918 by the German 
75-mile guns. Illustrated, $3.75 


When does a kiss become a crime? 


CENSORED: 


The Private Life of the Movies 
By Morris L. Ernst 
and Pare Lorentz 


You have never seen a great movie that 
reached you uncensored by somebody. 
This is the first book ever written about 
the real czars of the movies. Introduction 
by HEYWOOD BROUN. 

Illustrated, $2.75 


By the author of BARNUM 
and BRIGHAM YOUNG 


ORDERLY! 


By M. R. Werner 
A forceful and straightforward account 
of Mr. Werner’s own experiences as an 


orderly in a base hospital at a Normandy 
seaside resort during the years 1917-1918, 


A novel you should not miss 


VILE BODIES 


By Evelyn Waugh 
“Mr. Evelyn Waugh shows a ions of be- 


coming the Aldous eee of the he younger 
generation.”” — lenden Be ily Exp 


For all lovers of sport. 


THEY CLIMBED 
THE ALPS 


By Edwin Muller, Jr. 


This book tells the ae 

great climbers of the Det iden Age. = 
their st:ccess. It gives the hi 

pine mountaineering from the = ae 
ae of Mont Blanc to the exploits of the 


ern rock clim > 
Illustrated, $3.00 


Exquisite poetry 


THE WINTER 
ALONE 


By Evelyn Scott 


This volume of 78 poems by the ates of 

“The Wave” embraces a period of ten 
years, the time that has elapsed since her 
first book of poems was written. en 
by LYND WARD. 


Note: New titles in the a. i 
$1. Orien 


n’s Daughter,”’ Ambrose 
“Stories from de Maupaseant,® 
mormous Room,”’ by E. 
mings, ‘‘When the Bough "Brean a” by 
Naomi Mitchison, ‘*‘Can 


Ambrose Bierce. send ar com- 
plete list. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
& HARRISON SMITH 


139 EAST 46th STREET, NEW mae: 
Eincinonuahonamend 
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cures of the body. It may be said at the 
outset that he has done a more difficult 
job almost as well. For one thing, he has 
managed to write about mental ills with 
the same sunny and humorous humanity 
that his friend did about physical ail- 
ments. One can read this book without in 
the least feeling that one is headed for 
nervous collapse or a hospital for mental 
diseases. There does not exist, at least not 
to the knowledge of this reviewer, a 
book that with less pretense and more 
intelligibility tells more of just what the 
layman would and should know about the 
ills which mortal mind is heir to. 

One could wish, it is true, for a little 
less breeziness, and a little more organiza- 
tion. Dr. Menninger remarks in the 
preface that one cannot stop living to 
write a book, and he had perforce, there- 
fore, to write in fits and starts, in freight 
train cabooses, in the lounge of the 
Twentieth Century, in hospitals and in 
farmhouses by oil-lamps. Considering all 
the distractions he lists, it is surprising 
that the book is as well organized as it is. 
And as for the breeziness, it is perhaps 
preferable to mumbo-jumbo. Dr. Men- 
ninger is out frankly to “sell” the idea of 
psychiatry to the general public, including 
the general practitioner, and no book 
could make more emphatic the impor- 
tance of the treatment of mental disease, 
nor make more engagingly clear what a 
light the treatment of mental disease 
throws over the whole economy of human 
interests. 

Many otherwise intelligent persons are 
in the dark ages and in the dark woods 
when it comes to a knowledge of that 
large area of “abnormality” of behavior 
in which characteristic human difficulties, 
crises, and adjustments are simply writ 
large and in melodrama. The lingo of 
psychoanalysis has been bandied about 
so that even the tabloid readers have 
heard of inferiority complexes. But few of 
those who have heard the new epithets 
know what they mean. And Dr. Men- 
ninger by ingeniously chosen cases rang- 
ing from literature and fiction and the 

newspaper, to the family and the clinic 
and the hospital and the penitentiary 
shows at once the bearing of symptoms 
of abnormality upon ordinary human 
conduct, illuminates the motives of 
human actions and their various frustra- 
tions and concealments. He indicates, 
too, with compactness and eloquence how 
radiant a transformation advances in the 
application of psychiatry might make in 
our industrial, family, educational, and 
social life. 

The layman will here find all that he 
has been curious about, the sense as 
distinguished from the rumorous nonsense 
of psychoanalysis, the character of mod- 
ern psychiatric treatment, the relation of 


neuroses to physical disease, the charac- 


UPLIFTING 
MORAL 
UPLIFTERS 


by . 
H. |. BROCK me 


4 


It’s about time for some one, 
with sufficient courage, to call 
the turn on the professional 
meddlers and reveal the extent 
to which personal liberty is 
being restricted in America. 
Mr. Brock hits straight, and 
hard, in a book that is very 
likely to upset the indifference 
of the long-suffering American 
public. 
At Your Bookseller’s $3.00 


IVES WASHBURN 
NEW YORK 


Debunking 
Our 
Modern 
Thinkers 


THRE 
NEW , 
tALIMANTSM 


by Leon Samson 


“One does not have to agree with all 
:. the thoughts expressed in this volume 
to be impressed with the author's 
thoughtful and daring attempt to 
, solve some of the most important 
problems of human adjust- 

; ment”. — A.A. Brill. 


_ “Itis an extremely interest: 
ing and suggestive book.” 
— Harry Elmer Barnes. 


At Your Bookseller's 
$3.00 


IVES WASHBURN 
NEW YORK 





THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 
BY THORNTON WILDER 


“One of the niost exquisitely beautiful and “A vivid picture of human life in man’s 
moving things I have read.” 


relation co his world...A memorable piece 
Edwin Bjorkman 


of work . There are some phrases in it 
“Writing of this cemper ts rare in American which are forever unforgettable.” 


fiction . “The Woman of Andros’ 1s the best | ges Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
book we have had from Thornton Wilder.” 


New York Times “In every page one feels that Wilder 1s 
“Wilder's churd and best.” writing for the ages A creation of beauty.” 
New York-Herald Tribune N. Y. Telegram 


GUGLIELMO HENRY MARCEL 
FERRERO ADAMS PROUST 


Hist f th 
The Unity of the World United slag : The Sweet Cheat Gone 


Foreword by Charles A. Beard the Administrations of Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


Madison and Jefferson 
Ifl am notgrieviously mistaken, this J The sixth, and penultimate, part of 


book will become one of the uni- The most masterly work yet written Proust’s vast panorama of French 


versal classics to be read with Plato ” the formative period of the society in the closing years of the 
4 Asistocle Which is indeed history of the American people Ni alll dual 
ond Asienot > & ioe Hitherto available only in a nine - - mere 


high praise! — From the Foreword. volume edition at a high price. The of the Twentieth centuries. 


set is fully indexed and contains 
00 
2-50 23 maps in color. 3 


Madison 2 vols.$5.00-Jefferson 2 vols. $3.00 


of Wanglesy wy {4 LHOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB | j The Seventh Wave 


by Marietta Minnigerode Andrews 


Edited by a Van Doren THE LIFE OF $2.50 


Genta iio Seow BO CCACCIO Aushinguake 


. ae, site We have here, for che first cime, a life of the great Italian author of of 
ea $2.50 i the Decameron. Boccaccio the lover, the diplomat, the man of letters, aihed ty — oom 
a the life-long friend of that other great genius, Petrarch—all this is ser - 
Civilization against the glamorous background of a dawning Renaissance. Ambrose Bierce 
a —— — (I/lustrated) by Carey McWilliams 


$3.00 4 .00 $3.50 


MOUNTAIN CITY 
BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


Mountain City ts a swift and grip- are sometimes ingenuous, often 
ping tale of an impoverished cruel—and invariably they attain 


youth’s determination to annihi- ff AY their questionable ends. The novel 
late the great obstacles which stand . is devastating in its implications; it 
in his way to an ultimate and is an indictment of the ‘go-getter’ 


magnificent success. His methods 2.50 which will win many readers. 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











**Byron,”’— The Great New 
Biography by the Author of 
**Disraeli?’ and ‘Ariel, the 


Life of Shelley,”’ 


André Maurois 


André Maurois and Lord Byron — 
a perfect matching of author and 
subject! 
20 


Byron was as handsome as Apollo 
— with a touch of the sinister. His 
love affairs were the scandal of all 
England and he abandoned his an- 
cient Newstead Abbey to travel 
through Europe surrounded by a 
retinue of friends, servants and ani- 
mals. He swam the Hellespont. He 
wrote poetry that sold by the tens of 
thousands of copies. 


2m 


“Forum” readers have read a part 
of this story in DON JUAN. Now 
in the complete volume, BYRON, 
you can read the whole story of this 
dazzling career, which is told with all 
the wit and penetration, the insight 
and sympathy, that make Maurois a 
master of modern biography. 


Profusely illustrated 
$5.00 at all Booksellers 





This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
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teristic patterns of neurotic behavior, the 
sense in which the normal man is simply 
on the fortunate edge of the abnormal. 
But he will find something more than that. 
For with energy and vision Dr: Men- 
ninger indicates, and implies even more 
than he indicates, how much nearer we 
can come to realizing a rational society if 
we bring to bear generally upon problems 
of mental adjustment the energy and 
organized will which we have lavished on 
the control of the physical world, includ- 
ing our own bodies. 


Here Be Giants 


Tue Great Meapow, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts; Viking, $2.50. 
Reviewed by T. S. Marruews. 


Ylosr reapers of Miss Roberts’ 
latest book will come to it prejudiced in 
its favor. The author has already proved 
herself one of the half-dozen women 
writing in America to-day who take their 
work with that serious painstakingness 
which a misguided man once defined as 
genius. And the reader’s favorable prej- 
udice will be intensified by the first few 
words of Miss Roberts’ story — in fact, 
as soon as he discovers that she is writing 
about our Heroic Age. The Great Meadow 
begins in 1774. That there were giants in 
those days is one of the pleasant American 
myths which every schoolboy knows, and 
the myth is made to seem increasingly 
authentic as we read Miss Roberts’ 
circumstantial saga. 

Diony Hall was the eldest daughter of a 
pioneer family settled in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Halls’ neighbors were few and 
far, but they no longer considered them- 
selves frontiersmen. To these scattered 
plantations came now and then a traveler 
from the West, bringing tales of a wonder- 
ful land called Kentuck, flowing with milk 
and honey; some hardy souls, and notably 
one Dan’! Boone, had explored the whole 
of this new land, and had even made a 
faintly marked trail to it over the moun- 
tains, known as Boone’s Trace. Young 
Berk Jarvis took fire from these tales, and 
went to see the new country for himself: 
after a long time he came back, more 
enthusiastic than ever. He wanted Diony 
to niarry him and go to live in Kentuck. 
On account of the war with England, there 
was no Church of England parson to be 
had for the wedding, so they were married 
by the traveling Methodist preacher, 
after some misgivings about the legality 
of such a sanction. The journey to Ken- 
tuck, to the outpost called Harrod’s 
Fort, took them nearly two months of 
slow, struggling travel. 

Once settled in the fort, they found 
Kentuck all that had been claimed for it, 


New York | but the woods swarmed with hostile 








Indians, and it was never safe to ventuy 
far from the fort’s stockade. Once Dj 

and her mother-in-law, Elvira Jarvis, 
wandered to an outlying deserted cabin: 
they were attacked by Indians, Elvin 
killed and Diony left for dead. Diony 
recovered and bore Berk a son, but Berk 
had vowed vengeance for his mother, and 
went off with three comrades to raid the 


Shawnees. Months later, Muir, one gf | 


Berk’s companions, struggled back to the 
fort. Three years went by with no word of 
Berk: finally Diony gave him up for dead 
and married Muir. One night two years 
later Berk reappeared. He had beep 
captured by the Shawnees, tortured, and 
then sold to the English at Detroit. He 
had escaped, had been adopted by some 
friendly Indians, and had finally man. 
aged to make his way home. And now 
Diony has to choose between her two 
legally wedded husbands, both of them 
fathers of a child by her. Before Berk has 
finished his story, the reader knows how 
she will choose. 

The Great Meadow is an effective piece 
of historical writing. It succeeds in con- 
veying to us the sense of those terrific 
American distances of the 1780's, of the 
struggle for life, and the isolation of the 
struggle, which was the daily atmosphere 
of those western outposts. Even the dia- 
lect Miss Roberts’ people speak—a 
compound of Scriptural English, eight- 
eenth-century locutions, and _hill-billy 
talk, all cemented together into a speech 
as highly literary as the language of 
Synge’s Aran Islanders — even the dia- 
lect, which begins by striking us as 
quaintly plausible and ends by almost 
wearying us with its choral solemnity, is 
yet effective. 

Miss Roberts has looked back at these 
pristine days through a telescope whos 
lens is powerful, whose aim is searching; 
perhaps the intensity of her gaze blinded 
her to the fact that she was looking, not 
at Whitman pioneers three sizes too 
big for life, but at American men, Ameri 
can women. 


Beoks in Brief 


TP ernaps the highest praise that 
can be given to Henry Handel Richaré- 
son’s AusTRALIA Fetrx (Norton, $2.50) 
is to say that, in its way, it is equal to 
Ultima Thule. Its way is, of course, ast 
has to be, different. Being the openilg 
volume of a trilogy, it naturally has 4 
slower movement: the setting must be 
fixed, the characters introduced, the 
mood established, and the seeds which 
will prove such bitter fruit in Ultima 
Thule must be planted. All this takes time, 
and some of it may seem boring in col 
parison with the crises which mark the 
later lives of Richard and Mary Mahony. 
However, there is no waste material here; 
the author has her goal clearly in mind. 


| One begins to realize that the spring pub- 
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SERRE ER 


ELLEN GLASGOW writes enthusiastically — “I finished 
‘Free’ late last night, and I am still stirred by its 
beauty and pathos. The book is quiveringly 
alive. Every person, object, sight, sound, 
smell, seems to spring out from the pages. 
I feel as if I had lived in that scene of 
despair; and your touch on the heart- 
strings is unerring in its precision 
and tenderness.” “Free” is a 
novel about Stephen, the ex- 
convict, — in French Guiana, 
Liam O° Flaherty —~—“ner” & cee be 
tween Romance in ex- 
RETURN ile, and the 10,000th 


Wilfrid Benson 
THE FOREIGNER 


OF THE BRUTE 
The great Irish realist has 
at last written a novel 


about his experiences in the 
war. $2.00 


THE DEVIL'S BOOTH 
Percival Wilde 

Molly May knew what she wanted. 
And she got it. In her remarkable rise 
is mirrored an epic of New York, a 


dramatic chronicle of a generation 
(189— to 192-). $2.50 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 

Virginia Woolf 

“A woman of rare sensibility,” says 

Walter Yust, in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
“writes calmly, frankly and humorously 

in defense of woman. $2.00 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 

W. Maxwell Reed 

The story of mountains, rivers, dinosaurs 
and men. A Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. ' $3.50 


chance of escape. 


by the author of 
CONDEMNED 


IN THE FAMILY 


“This funniest of books,” 
_ Says the Phila. Inquirer. And, 
‘an interracial satire,”’ 


N. Y. Times. $2.50 


THE NEAR AND THE FAR 

L. H. Myers 

By the author of THE orissERs, this 
vigorous novel achieves the pointed 
significance of modernity, though set 
amid the magnificence of Akbar, the 
great Mogul. $2.50 


THE WOMEN OF CAIRO 
Gerard de Nerval 

The only available translation of the 
great prose work by the founder of the 
Symbolist Movement in Paris. (1845) 
2 vols. $7.50 


VANAMEE 

Mary Conger Vanamee 

The biography of the fighting idealist, 
the man who had a “genius for friend- 
ship.” $3.00 


TWO BOOKS BY 
Martin Armstrong 


THE FIERY DIVE 


“Each of these half-dozen stories is a 
gem,” says the London Morning Post of 
this varied and colorful collection of Mr. 
Armstrong’s stories. Just published, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE SLEEPING FURY 


“Small wonder that this book has 
earned the unstinted praise of English 
critics,” says the Phila. Inquirer. “A 
rarely beautiful novel.” $2.50 
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What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 





Imagine for a moment that you want a clear, 
accurate definition of the simple word, “‘goose”’ 
If you own a certain well known dictionary, 
here is what you find: 


GOOSE— Any of various lamelliros- 
tral birds in many respects intermedi- 
ate between swans and ducks, which 
constitute the subfamily Anserinae of 
the family Anatidae. 
What is the meaning of lamellirostral? Look it 
up; try not to lose patience or notice the time 
it takes! Then try to understand Anserinae and 
Anatidae. 


But perhaps you own another dictionary, also 

known as authoritative. It tells you this: 
GOOSE—An anatoid web-footed bird, 
commonly larger than a duck and 
smaller than a swan, having a bill 
high at the base and relatively long 
legs; one of the Anserinae. 


A little better but what is anatoid? More 
searching, with ever increasing annoyance and 
loss of temper! 


Now, suppose you look up this simple word in 
the new Encyclopedic Edition of 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 
DICTIONARY 


You find af once an accurate definition, com- 
plete in itself, told in words of common usage, 
giving an exact picture of the word: 


GOOSE— Any of numerous species of 
wild or domesticated web-footed, flat- 
billed, large-bodied birds (subfamily 
Anserinae), with powerful wings, akin 
to the swans and ducks. 


EDUCATORS RECOMMEND THIS NEW 
KIND OF DICTIONARY for use in school, office 
and home because of its scholarship and accuracy. 
Used in Harvard, Princeton, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, and many other colleges. Edited 
by Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge Lewis, 
A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
Ph.D. Popular writers such as Booth Tarkington and 
Zona Gale indorse it for its up-to-the-present-day 
vocabulary and concise definitions. 


Examine the WINSTON at your bookseller’s—or mail 
the coupon below direct to the publishers, without 
money. We are so confident that you 

will be delighted that we will send it 
on 5 days’ free examination to re- 
sponsible people sincerely inter- 
ested. Use coupon below at once. 
The John C. Winston Co., 
14 Winston Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



















100,000 words defined. 
3,000 illustrations. 

Size 6% x 8% 
inches. 


Only 
$5 
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a 2.. 
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iS Encyclopedic WINSTON 
SIM PLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
- 1 will return it within 6 days at your ex- 
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Books in Brief 





lication of The Way Home, an event to be 
eagerly anticipated, will complete a 
trilogy which, if one may judge by the 
first and last volumes, deserves, as much 
as any modern work deserves, the term 
“epic.” 


No marrer what else a man may 
have written, he somehow feels that when 
he undertakes to do a book of informal 
essays he must of necessity step out of his 
usual character and emerge as the spirit 
of Puck, or Christopher Robin, incarnate. 
Philip Guedalla has almost — not en- 
tirely, but almost — overcome _ this 
ghastly tradition, and the touches of elfin 
whimsy in Tue Missinc Muse (Harper, 
$2.50) are agreeably rare. For the most 
part the collection is made up of the cus- 
tomary Guedalla ingredients (and good 
ones) of style, wit, a ruthless cleverness, 
and more knowledge of human weakness 
than any author possessing so many other 
gifts deserves. Of the better pieces — and 
even the poorest of them is amusing in 
comparison with the usual run of such 
things — “‘The Night Out” and “The 
Modern Man,” both very short, are the 


most entertaining. 


Ancient, and apparently imper- 
ishable, the Ladies Athaliah, Cleone, 
Bernice, and Damaris batten greedily on 
the great. They delight in entertaining at 
Pagnell Bois peopie who are, in one way 
or another, important and distinguished. 
Such people as Princess Rosencrantz- 
Guildenstern and Sir Lothar Marien- 
wiirmchen — whose names give a clue to 
the quality of Richard Oke’s fantastic 
novel, Frotic Winp (Brewer & Warren, 
$2.50). It is a quality hard to define — 
reminiscent of South Wind and Chrome 
Yellow, yet imitative of neither. Out of the 
antics of a super-civilized houseparty, 
which goes a little mad one hot, thunder- 
ous night, Mr. Oke has created high com- 
edy. This is a witty book — excellent 
fare for those who enjoy the caviare and 
truffles of fiction. 


Es rue rump volume of Rupert 
Hughes’ as yet unfinished biography, our 
first President emerges as the one man of 
his time who had a vision of the signifi- 
cance of the Revolution. GzorcE Wasn- 
INGTON: THE SAVIOR OF THE STATEs, 
1777-1781 (Morrow, $5.00) pictures him 
as the one man whose selflessness 
permitted him to see beyond the greed, 
corruption, bickering over rank and 
advancement, the petty but ferocious 
quarrels over subordination and insubor- 
dination in his army, his Congress, and his 
colonies. Mr. Hughes blots out the illusion 


| of the thirteen states rising as one body to | 


sweep the oppressor into the sea, and 
shows them as frightened and undecided 


whether to fight King George or the up- | 












RENTAL 
BOOK CLUB 


Latest books delivered to you 
door by parcel post. Transit time 
allowed. 20% membership dis. 
count on purchases. Weekly and 
semi-monthly service. Start and 
stop when you choose. . . . $1 life 
membership. Send for current 
list of 300 new titles. 


THE BOOK-A-WEEK SERVICE 
(Dept. 39), 45 W. 45th St, N.Y. C. 
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THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
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The Scientific 
World Easily Within Your 
Reach 


IN the Science News-Letter, a 

weekly publication, the latest scien- 
tific developments are colorfully and 
interestingly related — reading matter 
for grown-ups and children alike. 
Stories gathered from the depths of 
the earth to the heavens above — all 
scientifically true and authentic. Read 
this novel weekly. 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


Introductory {| $1 for 13 weeks 
offer $2 for 6 months 
2177 B St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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by Hesketh Pearson 


Amusing personal encounters with Shaw, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Ludwig, Strachey and a dozen other biographers. To expose the 
| exposer! That is Mr. Pearson’s purpose in these biographical 
asides. He dissects the many biographers who have tried to dis- 
sect their subjects, and weighs their frailties and merits — with 
irresistible facility and brilliance. 
4 Caricatures by Eva Herrmann. 


Taking 


Chances 


by M. J. Farrell 
Gayer, wickeder than Iris March—that is Mary —in Ireland. 
“Here is a hot-head tale of love and hunting. Mary, coming to 
Ireland for a week, sows trouble right and left... The book ends, 
a drawn game between sport and passion.” — Clemence Dane. 
“Charm... humor... irony. She writes exceedingly well.” Beatrice 
Kean Seymour " $2.50 








$2.50 
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Windfall’s Eve 


by E. V. Lucas 


In middle age, he wins the Calcutta Sweepstake —his to save, 
spend or squander. At once complications tangle his life: his 
nephew, fantastic Alban Hulse, greedy relatives, and (best of 
all) his old friend Jenny. By turns this novel is grave and gay, 


$2.50 


Fee ae eee 


melodramatic and witty, leisurely and delightful. 














An Hour of 
American Drama 


by Barrett H. Clark 


A keen glance at the past, a compact 
all-inclusive analysis of the present— 
O’Neill, Barry, Kelly, Rice, Howard 
—every important American drama- 
tist and movement discussed by a fa- 
mous authority. $1.00 


An Hour of 
Physics 
by E. N. da C. Andrade 


A fascinating account, easily under- 
stood by the layman, of present-day 
physics... the theory and practical 
use. $1.00 


An Hour of 
Christianity 
by Llewelyn Powys 


The rich talents and searching hon- 
esty of a renowned writer throw a 
brilliant light on the origin and his- 
tory of the greatest Western relig- 
ion. A devasting and thoroughly 
intelligent book. $ 1.00 


Tait McKenzie 
A Sculptor of Youth 


by Christopher Hussey 


The biography and work of the 
well-known Philadelphia sculptor 
of athletes. 93 Illustrations. $10.00 


Composition 
and Expression in 
Landscape Painting 


by F, J. Glass, A.M.C., F.R.S.A. 


A practical treatise. Profusely illus- 
trated. $6.00 


WASHINGTON SQ. PHILADELPHIA 










































































































































































































































































~-the original 
story of Adam 
and Eve 


--the story of Joreph 
and Potiphars Wife 
in Joseph's own words 


a detailed account of 
of the veg end betrothal 
of the Virgin Mary 


--the record a the ood 
of Jerur - 


These and many more of the 
early Christian writings were 
outlawed — barred 
from our Bible —hid- 
den away so that 
access to them was 
confined to theolo- 
gians and high au- 
thorities. For cen- 
turies they kept you 
from reading these 
rejected scriptures— 
BUT NOW THEY 
ARE YOURS in this 
sensational book— 


THE LOST 
BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE 


Includin eforgotten 
asing of Edlen” 


The nature Lo the Apocrypha] Scriptures, as 
well as the reasons for their rejection by the 
early Church authorities who compiled the 
Bible, have been among the greatest mysteries 
of the Christian era. Every Bible student is 
entitled to know these rejected records for they 
contain many astounding revelations and throw 
a great light upon both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. You may have them now in this wonder- 
ful new work — a startling collection, in a single 
volume, of 46 ancient manuscripts —the re- 
jected chapters of the Bible! 


Examine It 


FREE 


You may examine this amazing volume without 
cost or obligation. Send the coupon and this 
book of 640 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
bound in black, morocco-grained fabrikoid, will 
be placed in your hands on approval. Within one 
week either return it and owe nothing, or pay 
the small price shown in the coupon. To be sure 
of getting your copy at once, mail the coupon 
today. MAIL THIS COUPON 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. B-24 
119 West 57th Street, New York 

Please send me postpaid for free examination The ; 
Lost Books of The Bible and The Forgotten Books 
of Eden in one volume, bound in morocco-grained 
fabrikoid. Within seven days I will either return the 
book or remit $5.50 as payment im full under your 





Same return privilege.) 
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start, Washington, who, with a rapidly 


| disintegrating band of ragamuffins, was 
| shouting “Independence!” 


And in so 
doing, the biographer has glorified Wash- 
ington the more, painted him in natural 
colors, made him breathe, suffer, cry out 
against a people who failed to support 
him, and finally triumph with the aid of 
a French army and fleet and the delay of 
Clinton in forwarding reénforcements to 
Cornwallis. Many myths go the way of 
the cherry tree, but in their place grow 
hundreds of truths, infinitely more vari- 
ous and fascinating. Mr. Hughes deals in 
dramatic detail with the battles, and does 
justice to Charles Lee, Conway, Gates, 
and Benedict Arnold — usually consid- 
ered beyond justice. His work is painstak- 
ing and thoroughly documented, and it 
attempts to prove nothing but the truth. 
Far from shattering an idol, Mr. Hughes 
has made Washington more interesting, 
pitiable, lovable, and admirable than any 
idol could ever be. 


BR cavers of Giants In the Earth | 


and Peder Victorious who turn to O. E, 
Rolvaag’s newest novel, Pure Go xp | 
(Harper, $2.50) will encounter the passion 
of avarice outlined in all its sordidness. 
From the idyllic atmosphere of a harvest- 
time couriship, the story passes with dis- 
concerting swiftness to the awakening of 
greed in Lizzie Houglum through a 
chance, love-inspired act of her husband, 
Lewis, and then settles down to a realistic 
narration of the progressively mean and 


horrible course of lives so dominated. | 
For Lizzie, only aversion can be felt; for | 


Lewis, aversion and deep pity. Curiosity 
regarding the ultimate destination of the 
hoard accumulated through the years by 
the Houglums is sure to arise and, quite 
apart from its own power and interest, 
the book is worth reading simply to find 
the answer. 


As rHorovcuiy American as the 
Mississippi River, the buffalo, or the Bur- 
lington Railroad, John Dos Passos’ Tur 
Forty-SECOND PaRALLeEt (Harper, $2.50) 
is bound to interest anyone who can re- 
call such diverse things as “Rings On 
My Fingers And Bells On My Toes,” 
John Altgeld, Villa and Carranza, Wash- 
ington in the mad days of April, 1917, and 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” Here, in 
some four hundred pages, are twenty 
years in the history of the United States, 


"a and the lives of five people born on 


| that swathe running across our country 
known as “the forty-second parallel.” 
Here, too, is an excellent novel with 
enough vigor and spirit to satisfy the 
most adventurous, and with enough 
artistry and economy of structure to 


_ move even the lay reader to appreciation 
| and admiration. To us it is Dos Passos’ 
_j best book — far more sympathetic than ' 



































Bound Volumes 


. You may now have you 


Forum copies for the year conve. 
niently bound in a two-volume g¢f, 
complete with an index by title, au. 
thor, and subject. The cost of binding 
is: $3.00 per volume of six issues in 
buckram (any standard color); half. 
leather, $5.00; full leather, $10.00, 


COPIES SHOULD BE SENT POSTPAID TO 
Circulation Department 


The FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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@ FORUM 
All-Rag Edition 


‘Two subscriptions are still available 
to the special, all-rag edition of THs 
Forum. This edition is printed on 
fine rag paper, both text and adver- 
tising, for the use of libraries and 
individuals desirmg a permanent 
record of the magazine. The subscrip- 
tion price is $12.00 a year. Address 
your orders to the 


Circulation Manager 


The FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue + New York,N. Y. 
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Adventure 


ler Every Month. 


Twelve New Books for the Price of One | 


Read...FREE..."‘My Reminiscences as a Cowboy” by Frank 
Harris. Send the coupon NOW and learn how PAPER 
BOOKS, praised in more than 6,000 Literary Reviews, give 
you the reading you want at a fraction of ordinary book costs. 


MODERN Book a Month, in improved European binding 

---Meriting a price of from $2.00 to $5.00...yours for 42 
cents! New books...QUALITY books...full-length books of from 
200 to 350 pages. As varied in subject matter as life itself. Fic- 
tion, biography, psychology, art, science, poetry. World famous 
authors giving their best creations to the furtherance of a great 
cultural movement. A distinguished Board of Editors consisting 
of Padraic Colum, Horace M. Kallen, Lincoln Colcord, Everett 
Dean Martin, Louis Untermeyer, selecting the outstanding man- 
uscript of the month. Author, artist, publisher and reader co- 
operating to remove the price barrier to fine current editions. 
This is PAPER BOOKS! 


All of Cultural America Is Joining 
this Literary Movement 


Paper Books... published on a mass production basis...with in- 
‘teasing thousands of members everywhere...is extending the 
national horizons of fine current reading. In the most sumptuous 
homes...in the libraries of professional and social leaders...you 
will find these attractive volumes sharing honors with the most 
‘xpeasive editions. They mark the true lover of books. They 
are the most widely discussed and universally praised books 
published, More important, they give you what you need and 
Want in fascinating current reading. This is the real reason why 

you will want to join PAPER BOOKS. 
Paper Books are standard volumes of the current writings of 
lus authors here and abroad. They are new books, not pub- 


Charles Boni PAPER BOOKS 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MEMBERS OF THIS AMAZING BOOK CLUB PAY ONLY 42c A VOLUME! 


MY REMINISCENCES 
as a COWBOY 
b 


y 
FRANK HARRIS 


Frank Harris is already alegend. 
As companion of great person- 
ages, he is known to the entire 
literary world. This confession of 
an unknown phase of his stormy 
life is a story of the time when 
men lived dangerously, and 
being a hero was part of 
every day’s work. 


lished before in America, and not to be confused with cheap 
reprints. Printed on fine antique finish paper and are sturdily 
bound in heavy cover stock. The covers and end papers are 
designed by Rockwell Kent, internationally famous artist. The 
typography is supervised by Elmer Adler, designer of rare editions. 

This amazing value has been made possible by the member- 
ships of a vast number of people. These combined subscriptions 
have made mass production possible...and now YOU benefit. 


Here Is Our Free Reading Offer 


Let Paper Books prove their own worth without any obligation 
on your part whatsoever. Fill in and mail the coupon below. 
We will then send you, for FREE reading, the current selection 
of our Board of Editors, “My Reminiscences as a Cowboy,” by 
Frank Harris. If you like this book, send us $5.00 and you will 
receive a new Paper Book every month for a whole year. If 
you do not like the book, return it without cost or obligation. 


PAPER BOOKS, Dept. 34 

Charles Boni, Publisher, 80 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 
Please send me ‘“*My Reminiscences as a Cowboy.” Within 5 
days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 for my paid- 


in-full subscription to Paper Books (a book a month for a full 
year) or return the book. Send check with coupon if you prefer. 


(U. S. possessions and foreign countries, $6.00 payable in advance) , 
Please Print Plainly 





Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


MANY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on home or business man- 
agement, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt , 
dividends. She writes: 


“*I have enjoyed the course 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature artide for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ Sun- 
day Supplement —the 
American Weekly Maga- 
zine.” 


Mr. C. F. Rothenberger, 301 36th St., Altoona, 
Pa., thought he could and that the N. I. A. could, 
too. 


) ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
many corrections to my 
stories which I am getting 
in the course of my studies 
with the N. I. A., I suc- 

| ceeded in selling my first 
article to the Sunday Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. So I am 
satisfied that I am making 
a little progress at least, for 
which I thank you.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing — a course as 
free from academic “‘isms” and “‘ologies” as a 
newspaper office —a course as modern as the 
latest edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments — 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing —- acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., 
attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing — acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Ne per Institute of America 
1776 endone. New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Forum — April. 


Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) ; 64D260 


Why don You write? 


Books in Brief 


Three Soldiers, and rid of the cheap melo- 
drama that marred Manhatian Transfer. 
Taken only for the story itself or for the 
admirable understanding displayed by 
the author toward a huge, dissimilar, 
sprawling, and somehow wonderful na- 
tion, this is a book to be read. 


Aurnoven his biographer-is a 
foreigner and treats him in the new man- 
ner, the Lincotn of Emil Ludwig (Little, 
Brown, $5.00) is pretty much the same 
Lincoln that American eyes have long 
been accustomed to behold. From his 
childhood on the frontier to his death in a 
stranger’s bed, he is a man of sorrows; a 
lonely heart, filled with compassion for 
human suffering; one of the plain people, 
and yet more —a figure of destiny, a 
demigod. Ludwig’s method of presenta- 
tion is supposed to enable the reader 
to “see” Lincoln and to “know” his 
thoughts. One is told that, as a child of 
six or seven, Lincoln “understands why 
his mother is inclined to sing slow and 
mournful songs”; that “he feels, with 
budding alarm, that his mother, too, must 
have hidden depths in her nature”; that 
a thought of this little boy, whose “‘total 
days in school do not amount to a full 
year,” whose home was the backwoods, 
whose parents were illiterate, would take 
such a form as “Still, I should like to be 
able to read, and write, too, like Aunt.” 
But these amazing revelations become 
fewer as the life proceeds; gradually, al- 
most under the reader’s eyes, the strange, 
emotionally unstable country lawyer be- 
comes the wise and skillful statesman of 
history. And as its subject gains breadth 
and depth (the portion covering the 
period after the debates with Douglas is 
much superior to the first of the book) so, 
too, does Ludwig’s work. 


Tue rate of the good soldier 
Scuweik, by the Czech journalist Jaro- 
slav Hasek (Doubleday Doran, $3.00) is 
a blessed antidote to other war books, for 
here the whole matter is treated with a 
hearty laugh. Moreover, beneath its sa- 
tire on bureaucracy, hysterical patriotism, 
and army regulations is an inquiry into 
certain fundamental human relationships 
which cannot be dismissed as temporary. 
The domination of unscrupulous, mali- 
cious, wasteful, even stupid men will not 
be brought to an end by the discarding of 
armament. Schweik, being weak-minded, 


is registered officially unfit for peace-time 


military service, though not of course for 
war. His chief weakness is his extreme con- 
scientiousness. He reasons a little — 
enough to bring wild confusion into the 
best-laid plans of his superiors; he is so 
passionately loyal as to render himself 
suspect; he has much practical experience, 
which he uses with rather too liberal 
a mind; and he has a store of anec- 


dotes applicable to every occasion, stories 
on whose uniformly tragic turn he bases 
his cheerful fatalism. This equanimity, 
with his hearty good-will and off-hand 
kindliness, makes Schweik irresistibly 
appealing, his misfortunes bearable, and 
his adventures uproarious. 


EDriven by the desperation of 
hopelessness, the fishermen of St. Bar. 
bara strike for better pay and decent 
working conditions. They starve for a 
while; some of them are killed; in the end 
the strike fails. Having accomplished 
nothing, they return dumbly and wearily 
to their old way of life. This is all that 
happens in Tue ReEvour or THE Fisuer- 
MAN, by Anna Seghers (Longmans, $2.00), 
as bitterly beautiful a book as has come 
out of Germany. Written with a clean, 
hard simplicity it has the veracity of 
deeply felt experience. Although its som- 
ber background is unfamiliar, it forces one 
ruthlessly to share that experience. What- 
ever one’s prejudice against such themes, 
this small but singularly perfect book 
should not be missed. : 


Avs most prospective readers will 
be bright enough to guess, Miss Bar- 
RETT’s ELOPEMENT (Holt, $2.50) is con- 
cerned with the romance of the Brown- 
ings. Forswearing the temptations of fic- 
tionized biography, C. Lenanton (or 
Carola Oman, if you prefer) has written 
a charming and carefully stylized novel 
which achieves as perfect a climax as any 
novelist could demand when Robert 
finally wrests his tremulous invalid from 
the ogre of her household — that typical 
stern parent of Victorian fiction, Mr. Bar- 
rett. Although she is inclined to make 
Elizabeth a bit too fluttering and droop- 
ing, Mrs. Lenanton’s novel rings curiously 
true. Very skillfully she has woven frag- 
ments of the famous love letters into her 
dialogue, with a resulting gain of veri- 
similitude. That she has, indeed, taken 
few liberties with fact one may learn from 
a comparison of her book with ELizaBETa 
Barrett BrownineG, by Louise Schutz 
Boas (Longmans, $3.50). This new and 
rather pedestrian biography carries on 
the story as far as Elizabeth’s death. Al- 
though accurate and readable enough, it 
does not even attempt to deal with Mrs. 
Browning as a poet — nor does it draw as 
clear-edged a portrait as Mrs. Lenantons 
disarming novel. 


EB nony lurks in the title of Alice 
Beal Parsons’ second novel, Joun Mzk- 
RILL’s Pueasant Lire (Dutton, $2.50). 
When he comes to Pawlet, a gracious Hud- 
son River town dominated by Thomas 
Castle, John Merrill is an impoverist 
young engineer, intelligent, imaginative, 
and finely fibred. Castle gives him his 
chance at success, and he takes it 
in both hands. As the years pass, Pro 
perity and a conventional marriage SU 
ceed in dulling the edge of his spirit until 
nothing is left but a grey-toned com 
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cency. The quiet, sensuous beauty of 
Mrs. Parsons’ writing, and the delicacy 
of her perceptions, invest this ancient 
theme with new, if somewhat fragile, life. 


"Tue name of Richard Canfield, 
greatest of American gamblers, is chiefly 
associated nowadays with a rather dec. 
orous card game (which he never played), 
In the nineties he was a legend, a super- 
man. To his incredibly luxurious estab. 
lishment next to Delmonico’s came mil- 
lionaires who won and lost hundreds of 
thousands at faro or roulette. His gaming 
houses at Newport and Saratoga were run 
with equal lavishness. As told by Alex. 
ander Gardiner, the story of CANnFrELp 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), though fre. 
quently verbose and repetitive, makes 
pretty absorbing reading. In addition to 
his portrait of the enigmatic man who 
turned art collector when the law became 
too much for him, Mr. Gardiner gives an 
excellent and valuable account of gam- 
bling and city graft in New York during 
the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. 


Adpventure and romance, with 
plenty of heroism and savory humor, fill 
the many pages of Arundel, by Kenneth 
Roberts (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) 
From a down-east village Steven Nason 
joins Benedict Arnold’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion against Quebec, partly out of friend- 
ship for the brilliant young commander, 
but chiefly to carry out his long-nursed 
project of rescuing his childhood sweet- 
heart from the clutches of the haughty 
de Guerlac. The real interest of the in- 
trigue comes from the combined weakness 
and strength of the young rebellion— 
the inefficiency, self-interest, and treach- 
ery and the frontier self-reliance and hardi- 
hood. Steven is a credible hero; Cap Huff 
is positively epic; the allied redmen are 
not too noble. The incidental consump- 
tion of cider by the gallon and lobsters 
by the dozen tallies with the feats of en- 
durance, and the woodcraft is so fascinat- 
ing that one is irresistibly tempted to 
take down the old rifle and set off on foot 
through the North Woods. 


"Whe Department of Agriculture 
would make no mistake in taking on 4 
propaganda H. W. Freeman’s new novel 
Down IN THE VALLEY (Holt, $2.50). It's 
a beautifully written plea for the back-to- 
the-soil movement, built around the flim- 
siest of plots. One cannot help comparing 
the influence of nature on man as exell- 
plified in Powys’ Wolf Solent, with this 
new novel by the author of Joseph @ 
His Brethren. The comparison is not to 
Mr. Freeman’s credit. Everard Mulliver, 
after his mother’s death, reverts to the 
type of his ancestors several generations 
removed, sloughs off the veneer of society 
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and takes up farming in a serious way. 
The serenity of the book is appealing — 
trust Mr. Freeman for that — but one 
gets a bit tired of Everard’s constantly 
running his fingers through sheep’s wool. 


Wuar snovutp have been the 
most awesome of all war books — Grr- 
wan StuDENTs’ Wark Lerrers (Dutton, 
$3.00) — has attracted far less attention 
than it deserves. Its comparative failure, 
however, is more or less understandable. 
A collection of the letters of over a hun- 
dred young men, none of whom becomes 
at all individual, is, strange as it seems, 
somehow less personal, less appealing than 
the close-up views of the characters in 
All Quiet or Sergeant Grischa. Yet some of 
these letters are extremely touching — 
not those which talk of “‘the cause,” 
(they are just as stupid as their American 
or English equivalents), but those in 
which the writer, sitting in the trenches, 
recalls the petty, trivial things of home. 


Romance is not dead and life in 
the South Seas is all that it is cracked up 
to be, according to Henry Wysham Lan- 
ier, who tells the story of Victor Berge, 

. Swedish sailor-adventurer-pearl diver- 
steeplejack in PEARL Diver (Doubleday, 
Doran, $4.00). Berge ran away to sea and 
was a sailor before the mast until he met 
a Chinaman who gave him a diving outfit 
and loaned him a lugger. Then with an- 
other Chinaman, a half-breed Mexican 
sailor, and a South Sea Islander, Berge 
set sail in search of pearls — and found 
them, too. His adventures make diverting 
reading and acquaint the reader with an 
unfamiliar part of the world — the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


Or at the books on the Great 
War written in English, Rerreat, by 
C. R. Benstead (Century, $2.50) is easily 
the most realistic. It bears to other war 
books the same relation that Journey’s 
End bears to other war plays. Perhaps the 
publishers have already said as much; it 
is true, nevertheless. Retreat is the story 
of the disintegration of a man under the 
stress of war—a chaplain who joins 
Brigade Headquarters of a British artil- 
lery command just on the eve of the great 
retreat in 1917. Benstead portrays in 
masterly fashion the utterly different 
reactions of the men at the front and 
those at home. As a study of wartime psy- 
chology Retreat is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Great War. 


Ey wrrrtne Ricnexrev (Lippin- 
cott, $5.00) Hilaire Belloc had an ax to 
grind. Subterraneously, he is a religious 
crusader. He deplores with medisval 
Intensity the spectacle of a modern 
Europe which has lost its unifying Catho 

culture and has erected a new religion 
of nationalism. For initiating this condi- | 
tion Mr. Belloc holds Richelieu responsi- 
ble. The object of his biography is not to | 
paint a dramatic, full-length portrait of | 
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ena changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 


and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 

obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you sexd for 
your copy immediately. 
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To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 249 Astor Place, New York City. 
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A flashlight photograph 
of Daily News Plaza, 
Chicago, showing a typ- 
tcal crowd at the eve- 
ning concerts conducted 
by The Chicago Daily 
News during 1929 to 
choose a leader for the 
Chicago Centennial Er- 
position band. Many 
famous conductors com- 
peted in this series 
and an average of 6,000 
people attended each of 
the forty contests. 





A SELECT 
AUDIENCE 


ON THE WEST SHORE of Lake Michigan is Chi- 
cago, America’s second largest city # For fifty-four 
years The Daily News has been newspaper and coun- 
sel to this great city. Because these people in their 
hours of leisure live for art, education, music, sports 
and the whole range of human interest, The Daily 
News treats as important these things which estab- 
lish Chicago’s versatility. As a result of this broad 
policy The Daily News is trusted courier to the dis- 
criminating groups in this modern Bagdad — Chicago 
and its suburbs — in which 95% of The Daily News 
circulation is concentrated. Its appeal is addressed 
to people who know things, do things and buy things. 
This relationship is a far-reaching factor in creating 
a medium of good will and confidence for the adver- 
tiser with a deserving product = The Chicago pub- 
lic, by experience, expects to find news first in The 
Daily News. It expects to see advertising here first, 
too, because The Daily News is recognized as 
Chicago’s guide of buying. More advertising appears 
in The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily 
newspaper — an unbroken record for twenty-seven 
years. Chicago is The Daily News. When the desire 
is to present a sales message to a select audience 


in America’s middle-western metropolis — The Daily 
News is Chicago! 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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the great Cardinal. He is concerned 
primarily with an exposition of how 
Richelieu perpetuated the cleavage be. 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism in 
the course of creating a highly organized 
modern state — of how, to build up the 
power of France, he thwarted the efforts of 
Austria and Spain to establish a united 
Catholic Europe. From Mr. Belloc’s 
standpoint, the Cardinal wrought in- 
calculable and far-reaching damage. Curi- 
ously enough, however, he is unable 
really to condemn Richelieu because he is 
so magnetized by the latter’s statesman- 
ship, his subtle and crafty intelligence, his 
driving will. Art triumphs over propagan- 
da. Granted its special focus, Mr. Belloc 
has written an admirable biography — 
solid, compact, and readable, if somewhat 
lacking in the elements of the obviously 
picturesque. 


** Ir 1s a good thing to have a 
litany of shining names to say over to 
yourself for rainy days,” says Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin in An Artic Room, a 
series of essays on the jovial and beautiful 
in life (Doubleday, Doran $2.50). With 
this as a premise, he goes ahead to chant 
for us a song of charming and delightful 
days. To read of “Devon the Delectable” 
is to order passage on the next boat for 
England. There are picnics on the Maine 
coast with fish chowder, clam bakes, and 
castor oil. There are tumultuous crossings 
of the English Channel, and there are Mr. 
Coffin’s own drawings to beguile you if 
the text doesn’t — but it does. Charles S. 
Brooks and Robert Coffin have much in 
common in their quiet charm and humor, 
and each is far too little known. 


I w spre of the fact that an analy- 
sis of the theme of Fuarttve’s Rerury, 
Susan Glaspell’s new novel (Stokes, 
$2.50) is not completely convincing, and 
in spite of the fact that the sentiment is 
occasionally a bit cloying, the novel as a 
whole is one of the finest we have read 
this fall. Irma Lee is an exquisitely drawn 
character. The story of her childhood, her 
poverty, her pride is done with an under- 
standing and dignity psychologically 
true. It is only when one comes to her loss 
of speech, to her oracle-like powers m 
Greece that one becomes a bit skeptical. 
But even here the restraint, the charm, 
the beauty of Miss Glaspell’s writing 
carry one over the skepticism to the 
serenity of the novel’s conclusion. 


‘Were are plenty of stories about 
Lo, the poor Indian, and the white mans 
burden, but the majority are hysterical or 
banal. Jor Pere, by Florence McClinchey 
(Holt, $2.50), is neither. It is a simple, 
convincing, and in some ways tragic 
story of life among the Ojibway Indians 
of Northern Michigan. Little effort 
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made to emphasize the white man’s 
betrayal of the red. Friendships are 
normal; toleration and understanding 
are the bases for co-existence. Joe Pete 
Shingoos, the central character, is one 
of the most appealing children in recent 
fiction. The story, however, is not for 
children. It is too elemental. Mable, the 
weak, despicable mother, Big John, the 
Indian, Jerry, the white man, and 
Vargatte, the French-Canadian trader 
are excellently-drawn characterizations, 
and the subtle influence of nature is 
well blended throughout. If at times 
sympathy becomes sentiment, Miss Mc- 
Clinchey may be excused because of her 
unquestioned knowledge of her subject. 


BS acnet Sanzara in Tue Losr 
Cup (Longmans, Green, $2.50) develops 
a theme which requires simplicity of plot 
and character for its delineation — the 
mystery of evil. All adventitious motives, 
passions, incidents, are pruned away. The 
chief characters, two mothers, two fathers, 
the lost child, and the other child who is 
also lost, are quiet country people whose 
lives are governed by the constant neces- 
sity for hard work. They are strong, 
cheerful, honest, kindly, intelligent; not 
thinking too much for mental health nor 
sensitive to the point of getting on each 
other’s nerves. Upon them circumstances 
bring a terrible affliction. The situation is 
the most poignant that can be imagined. 
The weight of it falls upon the strongest, 
the father of the lost child; he is almost 
overwhelmed, but recovering comes to 
understand by slow degrees the meaning 
of responsibility, the dependence of men 
upon one another for good or evil. The 
book is allegorical, but what gives it life as 
a story as well is the power with which the 
straightforward, well-paced series of 
events takes hold on the reader, and the 
reality of Christian’s sufferings and his 
robustness, his great capacity for grief, 
joy, despair, forgiveness, even petulance, 
the lightly but clearly sketched figures of 
his dependents. The emotional force and 
the realism of detail are so great that one 
can pass over the incredible moments. 


Woirs rue intellectual current 
setting strong to-day toward what is called 
New Humanism, it is natural and fitting 
that we glance backward at the man who 
is probably the greatest humanist of all 
time, in the sense that he speaks not only 
to the scholar but to every intelligent ear, 
possibly even to the man in the street. 
Francis Rabelais, the Man and his Work 
by Albert Jay Nock and C. R. Wilson 
(Harper, $5.00) introduces us to him in 
the most gracious and charming manner. 
Mr. Nock’s prose is the very best that is 
being written in our time — strong- 
flowing, smooth, buoyant, rippling with a 
cultivated humor. The conception of 

is which the book presents is 

y reasoned, buttressed by an accu- 
Tate imagination, the historical sense 
Wich is able to re-experience the past 





To the man whose ship 


never quite comes in 





HEN my ship comes in,” you say 
—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart— 

A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

No one’s fault, perhaps—but what a mis- 
fortune that so many business ships should 
founder on a hidden reef or a treacherous 
shoal, when the channels to Success are 
plainly charted and a chart for every chan- 
nel is available to every thinking man! 

How the Right “ Chart” Increased 


E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% 


Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far off 
its course, said E. T. Orcutt, in effect, when 
as railroad clerk at $20 a week he enrolled 
with LaSalle for home-study training in 
Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in the 
world. 

Training had set his “ship” on the right 
course. 

Later, as sales manager and still later as 
head of his own firm, he continued training 
with LaSalle—in Business Management. 

Mr. Orcutt was one of twelve members of 
the Hitchings organization furthering their 
progress thru LaSalle; and since taking his 
first course, his income has increased more than 
500 per cent and he is now head of his own firm. 

How G. W. Clason Placed His 
** Ship” on the Right Course 


No bands were playing when G. W. Clason 
launched his “ship” upon the business ocean. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


CO Stenography: Training in the new, 
superior Stenotyp 
0 Railway Accounting 


Present Position 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
o Dusinces Management: Managerial, (] Paper Salesman’s Training 


C)Business English () Effective Speaking ree! 

0 Stenotypy 0 Commercial Spanish mail 

0 Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial coupon 
Bow 
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Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his job was to take care of the horses in 
the barn of a laundry. 

*"Never mind,” said G. W. Clason, “Pil 
make my opportunity right where I am!” 

So he learned the laundry business from 
barn to office, and at 28 was operating his 
own plant. When fire wiped his business 
out, he rebuilt and started again. Unable 
to finance properly—thru lack of business 
understanding, as he testifies—he sold out 
and became superintendent of the Ideal 
Laundry Company, Spokane, Washington. 

Right then he made up his mind to rem- 
edy his lack—and enrolled with LaSalle for 
training in Business Management. 

Today, at 48, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times as large 
as when he started with LaSalle six years ago. 

“T give all credit to my LaSalle training,” 
writes Mr. Clason. “It has proved by far the 
most profitable investment I ever made.” 


No More Drifting! 
Send for These Free Books 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you charting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 

There’s a route that will take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon 
will bring you your free copy of a 64-page 
booklet fully describing the opportunities in 
the business field that most appeal to you, 
and showing you how you can turn those 
opportunities into cash. 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
broaght their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
ee mee we ee Find Yourself Through LaSalle —ome ae ame me oe os oo 
Dept. 496-R > 


CHICAGO 
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Distinguished comments on 


THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SCRAP BOOKS FOR 1930 


Owen D. Young— 
‘The great diversity of material shows how 
lively the pot is boiling.’’ 


Struthers Burt— 


‘‘Extraordinarily interesting and worthwhile 
. »» What a good idea the whole thing is!’’ 


Edwin Arlington Robinson— 


‘*You have put together a lot of interest- 
ing matter.’’ 


Muriel Draper— 
‘*A delightful way of not having to read books or 
magazines in order to investigate the pheno- 
menon of American writing as it progresses.’’ 


Claude G. Bowers— 


‘‘The books will be popular—! think you have 
been very happy in your selections.’’ 


Anna Hempstead Branch— 


‘*Delightful and stimulating . .. comprehen- 
sive and really thoughtful. . .’’ 


AT | ey PRICE— 
YOUR ¥ 7 $'7 50 
LOCAL a THE SET 

BOOKSELLER— BOXED 


THE FORUM PRESS, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Books in Brief Are you bl indly groping for 
vigmcimont deratnstion | WOES to fit your thoughts? 


man Rabelais lives and moves in these 


pages full stature among the men and What word conveys the exact shade of 


a. —- tape on The > meaning I desire?”’ 
versing, writing, traveling about. Lhe — , : 
ort fortunate in that he chose to Is there a better word than the one | 


. . * 99 
write stories; scientific achievement is by ; am using? 


its own nature constantly being — : — ‘What is that word I have forgotten?” 
and if Rabelais had confined himself to as ; 

the medical, legal, and bibliographic ™ , Is there — “s the 
learning for which he was famous among e\:! ¥ : anguage which ex- 
his contemporaries he would now be only . — presses my thought 
a part of history. As it is, his ripe wisdom | — clearly?” 

stimulates and delights the generations - ; / ) 
why and how, Mr. Nock and Mr. Wilson ’ ‘‘How can I avoid this 


tel. Another attempt this season to | constant repetition?”’ 
introduce Rabelais, Samuel Putman’s 


i ean S, MAN oF E REn- TRANGE, isn’t it, with all the marvelous wealth of our English language that you should find 
FRANGOIS RABELAI Ma Page R S yourself groping blindly for the answers to such word questions as those above. 

MISSANCE (C ape and Smith, $3.50) Is at Strange, with a ones } = of expressive words, that it should be so difficult to find the ones 
. a ey ee that express your thoughts clearly. 

its best. stiff-necked, turgid, and dull. With more than 150 words describing various shades of beauly, or over 400 words denoting various 
degrees of goodness, for instance, why should it be so hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

T 7 : Yet it is not strange cither, when you consider that dictionaries are arranged on the assumption that 
N oT THE iconoclastic, trumpe- | you know all of the more than 200,000 words in the language and seek merely their definitions — that 


ot ; - oe 9% £2 ad all attempts to make the language available stopped with merely listing the words by ideas, and then 
teering manner of the “new” biography, | net abware in clataieetienl onder. 


but the grave conservatism of scholarship No wonder the average working vocabulary is less than 2500 words — that you find it so difficult 


. to express your thoughts and your most powerful ideas become mere vague impressions in the minds of 
marks Peter the Great, by Stephen Graham | your listeners or readers. 


.: ad is ) : But now comes a new book which revolutionizes word helps —a book which finds the words for 
(Simon & Sc huster, $4.00). Peter the you, and at the same time defines them. Now you can have at your very fingertips the definite, living 
carpenter, working with his own hands words that fit your thoughts and leave no doubt as to your meaning. 


; soll he | The illimitable wealth of words from which the ablest writers and speakers draw — the whole living 
in Holland and on the docks of Are hgel, language — becomes your working vocabulary through the remarkable invention and eighteen years 
isa familiar figure of legend; the text-book of untiring effort by a master of words, which gives you March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 


hero is Peter the reformer, chopping off 2 
Navds and ileposing the Patrieeh and | 4€ places the whole living language at 
Peter the warrior, elbowing Sweden away 


from the eastern shore of the Baltic. your instant command 


There was also Peter the terror, de- No matter what thought you wish to express, or which particular shade of meaning you desire, March’s 


‘ . Thesaurus Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 
r 
hauched, faithless, and a nurderer. These No hunting through hundreds of words and definitions — just a flip of the pages and your word is before 


“ ; . ; ; you, grouped with its related words under the of speech to which it belongs and defined so that you know 
Mr. Graham builds into a figure inhuman you are using it correctly. In adjoining Scns ine antonyms — ee 
yet still credible, whose blind, barbaric | enabling you to develop versatility of style. 
Re dated both thi d : Foreign words and idioms are also arranged so that you can find 
lorce driving both within ald across | the words to fit your ideas immediately. 
inevitable laws shaped the destiny of ls = 
Russia-in-Europe. Perhaps the most illu- | The New Amplified Edition 


minating ee! in the book is that contains all that has made March’s Thesaurus Dictionary “‘ Unmis- 
concerning Peter’s inability to think in | takably the greatest single-volume reference work in the world” 


es “ : (Writer’s Monthly) plus the newer words, including those which 
abstractions. ““He had no intellectual | arose out of the World War and the progress of the arts, etc., and a 


outlook,” and therefore no codrdinated semen ot all the important words and definitions of the leading arts 
. . ; 4 ; ; and sciences. 

policy. Necessity consolidated his salients. ,in addition, it contains hundreds of usually hard-to-find facts 

ee 5 w you _n y; chapters which are complete, concise text- 

It is a common occurrence. books on English, composition, word building, Biblical references, 

geographic and historic facts, lists of the famous characters of lit- 

TT erature, American Sobriquet, etc., which increase its value to you 

lik AMERICAN Legion-Houghton | beyond computation. 


ome i . A veritable Treasure House of Words and Knowledge! No wonder 
Mifflin prize has been divided between | the leading magazines are saying of it: 


William Scanlon’s book and I's A GREAT | serscdiye” —- Review of Review nn UMlehled.” We commend it unre- 
War ( Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) by “* will be of constant use on the writing desk.’’ — American Mercury. 
Mary Lee ae **—— cannot be too highly praised.’ — Forum. 

Mary ee-—a fictionized account of — “leads the mind to associations wholly unexpected and defines 


the experiences of a Massachusetts girl them with shades of meaning so that exactness and eae gl 

who went to France with a base hospital, — ‘supplies just the right word you need for each shade of meaning.” 

ane to aviation headquarters in ee 

aris, and ended her military career in : es : 

eV. MC" A. Witha highly probable | EXamine it in your own home—at our risk 
thread of events, obviously based on the | a ® SSS USE EEEe eee eee eee eee 
composite experiences of numerous peo- 
ple, the book is incoherent in the extreme. 
It is this very quality which perhaps 
makes it so realistic. In war things 
happen incoherently, impossibly, swiftly. 
Miss Lee does not fail to call an entrench- 
ing spade a shovel and her version of 
‘oldier-conversation is evidently based on 
*xperience. She paints no pleasant picture 
of life in the rear areas of the A.E.F. Noth- 





Let us send you this remarkabie 


volume that you may judge it in your 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Geen We ‘ so Se 
Dept. F-4, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. SS ee 


at your leisure — to try it for ten days 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in Canada) at our risk. We want you to see what 
the new Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. complete mastery of the English lan- 
I will pay $3.75 on delivery, and if I keep the book will pay guage its 1462 pages give you. It is 

‘ou $2. x month for three months. Canada, duty extra; bound in handsome buckram — 2 
ane ieee nner to keep it. I will return it worthy addition to any Mbensy — 736" 
i ‘asc 20 NO} on > Beep 5’ u x 10%" x 2%”, and surprisingly handy 
ee within 10 days and you are to refund because of the thin, lightweight 
opaque paper used. 

Just send in the coupon. If you do 
not find that it completely answers 
the word problems which confront 
you, you have but to return it and it 
has not cost you a cent. 


Name.... 


Address 
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What Makes A Good Story? 


To be really good, a story must take you out of yourself. It 
must take you adventuring in new fields of romance, along new 
paths of human struggle. It must give you a new viewpoint on 
things you’ve always known. It must introduce characters so 
vivid you will remember them long after the story is finished. It 
must broaden your knowledge of literature and sound writing. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK IS NOTED FOR 
ITS SHORT STORIES 


The editors of the Golden Book are perhaps Inthe Golden Book you will find the moderns 
the only editors who can dig up pure literary most discussed, the classics most valued. 
gold in large quantities. They don’t have to Nothing is too old, nothing too new for the 


spur a few moderns to 
their best efforts. They 
don’t ask you to rejoice 
over an occasional good 
story. They draw on the 
world’s storehouse of all 
the best stories that have 
ever appeared. Each 
month they reprint for 


OUR MONTHLY 
SHORT STORY CONTEST 
Do you think the Golden Book 
editors have overlooked some 
particularly fine short story? 
Or were you unusually pleased 
with some story that has al- 
ready appeared in our mag- 
azine? Each month a cash prize 
of $25.00 will be given for the 


you a sheaf of master- 
pieces that have already 
stood the test of time. Why 
be satisfied with anything 
less than the best for your 


best essay of 250 words on “‘My 
Favorite Story and Why.” 
Wherever possible the story 
will be printed in connection 
with the prize winning letter. 
Wouldn’t you like to help edit 


this unusual magazine? 


limited reading hours? 


SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Here is your special opportunity to test the merits of this new kind of 
story magazine that brings you each month the best work of our greatest 
authors. At the risk 
of forming a new 
habit, mail the intro- 
ductory coupon to- 
day. It will bring you 
six 25c issues for only 
$1.00 — six splendid 
treats in worth while 
reading. 


The Golden Book Magazine 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send, the Golden 
Book for six months to the address below. 
(Regular price, $1.50.) 


Golden Book. As well as 
the best stories of all ages, 
you will find each month 
brilliant selections in 
drama, poetry, essay and 
humor. If you are a lit- 
erary connoisseur you 
will find refreshing enter- 
tainment in the lively 
pages of the Golden Book. 
If you are a little uncer- 
tain in your literary 
tastes, you can’t go wrong 
in choosing the Golden 
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ing published since the late unmentionable 
has succeeded so well in making “the 
Battle of Paris” live again. And when one 
recalls that there were some six men (and 
women) behind the lines for every one at 
the front, it seems that this, too, was an 
important part of the war. 


Is Goo Have Mercy on Us 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50), Corporal 
William Scanlon, 6th Marines, has written 
up the war as he saw it. It is a vivid 
account, terse to the point of being 
abrupt, and garnished with much rough 
humor. He indulges in no flights of literary 
fancy, nor does he cry out against the 
futility of wholesale destruction — a prac- 
tice done to death in most of the recent 
war journals. His is a simple story, told 
much as one man might tell another while 
“swapping experiences.” Perhaps he 
strays a bit from actual fact, but by reason 
of its simplicity the feeling persists that, 
taken as a whole, the narrative is true. 
At any rate, it is readable, and at times 
thrilling in the gory fashion typical of 
books of its kind. 


Iv was BEEN a long time, but at 
last Frank Swinnerton has written some- 
thing which can be compared — not 
entirely satisfactorily, it is true — to his 
early and memorable Nocturne. Sketcu 
oF A SinNER (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) 
is slow in getting under way and has its 
share of low spots, but it is the work of a 
skilled novelist, one who knows both 
people and words. Lydia, the central 
figure, is not a sinner at all; in fact, she is 
one of the most chaste of current heroines. 
The story concerns her attempt to love 
three men, one of whom happens to be her 
husband, and yet remain faithful to each. 
As might be imagined, her efforts are none 
too successful, and at the end — which is 
one of the best climaxes we have read — 
she is left with but one of her conquests, 
and he is in a somewhat battered condi- 
tion. This is an extremely diverting tale, 
and it contains legitimate pathos and a 
great deal of good writing. 


In A History or Magazines, 
1741-1850 (Appleton, $10.00), Frank 
Luther Mott has compiled a staggering 
amount of detail. But in spite of this, the 

k makes fascinating reading for those 
who are interested in the fads and foibles 
of early American history. Then, as now, 
Magazines discussed religion, politics, 
foreign affairs and influences, and at- 
tempted to reform the world. Women’s 

§ Was criticized. Women who stepped 
outside of home affairs were ostracized, 
and one magazine declared that ‘‘no un- 
married woman has any right to say any- 
on the subject” — of women’s 
The second volume will bring the 
up to date. 


rights! 
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“IF YOU 






KNEW THE 
LAW—” 


How much has it cost you to be ignorant 
of Law? How many mistakes have you 
made—how many profitable oppor- 
tunities have you lost — because you 
don’t know even the fundamentals of 
the Law? 


IGNORANCE OF LAW IS NO DEFENSE 


— yet Law Training ordinarily costs a fortune, requires years 
of study, and has been limited to the very few who could afford 
it! The Law is one subject that has been kept in the dark. Lay- 
men have always been in an appalling state of ignorance regard- 
ing all legal matters. The law has hindered rather than favored 
knowledge of it by those who are not attorneys. 


NOW 





HINK of it—a com- 
plete 20-volume Library 
of Law for only a dollar bill! 
The booksare handy, pocket- 
size, averaging about 15,000 


words each, prepared by 
outstanding authorities, in 
easy, understandable lan- 
guage. This set of books is 
not intended for the few. 
These volumes contain only 
facts about law that every- 
one should know! This Li- 
brary of Law is devoid of 
technicalities — yet it gives 
you the facts. At such a low 
price you cannot afford to 
remain in ignorance any 
longer. Don't miss this 
splendid opportunity to fa- 
miliarize yourself with law 
and how it affects you, your 
family and your neighbors! 


Sy IS ALL 
YOU PAY 


No postage — no C. O. D. 
—no later payments. Just 
enclose a dollar bill with the 
order blank at the right and 
this 20-volume Library of 
Law will be sent to you post- 
paid. $1 is positively all 
you pay. 


NATIONAL EXTENSION 
OF EDUCATION 


Law Dept. Desk 6 
1468 Arcade Building 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


You Can Get the DOLLAR 


? LIBRARY of LAW 





20 TITLES 
All for Only $1! 


(1) What You Should Know about 
Law. 

(2) Law Every Woman Should Know. 

(3) Lawan Auto-Owner Should Know. 

(4) Wills: How To Make and How 


Complete, 20 Volumes, Only 
To Break Them. 
(5) Handbook of Legal Forms. 


$ Postpaid 
(That's 
all— No 
More to 
Pay!) 
(6) A Manual of Commercial Law. 


(7) The Law of Patents: How To Get and Sell Them. 
(8) The Law of Corporations: How To Form Them. 
(9) How Business Men Avoid Litigation. 
(10) Curiosities of the Law. 
(11) A Digest of United States Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
(12) How To Get a Divorce. 
(13) Religion’s Blight on American Divorce Law. 
(14) Our Fading Bill of Rights. 
(15) How the United States Government Works. 
(16) Trial by Jury: Its Disadvantages. 
(17) What Workingmen Should Know about Law. 
(18) Sex Crimes and American Law. 
(19) United States Constitution, Declaration of Independence 
and Monroe Doctrine. 
(20) The Meaning of the United States Constitution. 






PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON 


NATIONAL EXTENSION OF EDUCATION 
Law Dept. Desk 6 
1460 ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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